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FORItWORD. 


A WORK of this kind will hardly need any apology, for its utility is 
tx sufficiently obvious to commend it to all earnest students of the 
organ, There seems to be nothing in existence quite like it, 
Ithough it must often have happened that young players, confronted by 
ome unfamiliar system of stop-nomenclature, have felt the need of a 
lanual such as this. The art of organ building has made enormous 
brides during the past thirty years, and various builders have added vastly 
) the resources of the instrument, both as regards tone and mechanism, 
n the meantime some stop-names have fallen into comparative disuse, 
'hile many more have been devised, and have met with partial acceptance. 
J though various attempts have been made from time to time to evolve an 
niversal system of nomenclature, we are, at present, in a somewhat 
haotic state, for even in our own country we are continually confronted 
y the dillicultics which of necessity arise through stops of a similar 
haracter being called l)y more than one name, or (and this is more 
uz/Jing still) stops of varying effect lieing designated by the same term. 

It is tlu! function of this manual to make provision for this unsatisfactory 
.ate of aflairs, rather than to attempt to remedy it from a long personal 
iendship witli the author, combined with a careful study of his writings 
n organ matters in the musical [jress for a number of years, I feel that I 
mil be voicing the opinion of many others if I say that there is no one 
lore highly (|uali(ied to undertake a work of this kind than he. That 
art of the hook dealing with stop-names at present in vogue in England, is 
le outcome of many years study, combined with a practical acquaintance- 
lip with every important organ in the country. The section treating of 
Continental nomenclature has been tested by the author in the course of 
is travels in hrance, (J-ermany, Norway, Holland, Belgium and Switzerland, 
md is, moreover, largely corroborated by one of the greatest of French 
^perts, while the inclusion of the names and descriptions of obsolete 
;ops will be of special value to those students of old specifications who 
lay desire to realize what the organs of the past were really like. 


FRANCIS BURGESS. 


PREFACE. 


I N projecting this work two courses appeared to me to be open to 
adoption. The first, entailing the rigid suppression of all personal 
opinion, at once commended itself as the orthodox and preferable 
method of compiling a Dictionary. But having tentatively composed a few 
sheets within the severe confines of this scheme, it soon became evident 
that not only would such a mere collection of formidably and monotonously 
technical details be entirely unacceptable to organists in general, but that, 
also, unless some means were adopted of criticising the diverse modes of 
treating various stops, the book would be hopelessly indefinite in the 
nature of its information. 

I have therefore selected the second course, and been so far emboldened 
as to include in the work expressions of personal opinion, and the results 
of my own heuristic observation. It is, of course, distinctly to be under- 
stood that these personal opinions are in no sense put forward as ex cathedrd 
pronouncements, or as mere dogmatic assertions to be swallowed, so to 
speak, as a pill. 

Entirely unconnected as I am with the organ building profession, and 
having acquainted myself with the work of all the foremost English 
builders, I have felt entirely at liberty to enlarge the description of various 
stops, and, thereby, in no small measure to augment the general utility of 
this work, by unusually copious references to organs in which they find a 
place. That some names occur more frequently in this connection than 
others is due, mainly, to the fact that they are those of builders, the particular 
characteristics and the general modernity and artistic merit of whose work 
have justly demanded especial notice or comment It is not possible to be 
altogether impersonal in a work of this character. But I have not been 
unmindful of the fact that the possible success of this work must, in no 
small measure, be dependent upon the degree of impartiality instilled 
into it 

Having adjusted these matters of polity, it remains to review the 
general scheme of the work. In the first place, every effort has been 
''made to deal fully and practically with modern stops. In occupying one- 
self so much with details, one is, perhaps, at times, apt to lose sight of 
principles. I have, nevertheless, attempted, out of the chaotic state to 
which the modern discoveries seem to have reduced organ tone, to 
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rmriie u lew (‘omHiriKUive principles of tonal design, and at any rate to 
indicate tlu? trend of modern thought. 'There is but scant merit in 
dcHtrmUive oritiejsm, save in ho far as it opens tlie path to a more perfect 
and raunplelc apiirchension of fundamental truth. These matters, however, 
are discuHsed mcaa: spcc*incally and in a somewhat more style 

than is here filiitig in a brief and informal brochure issued by the 
present writer al)out a year and a half ago, and entitled Tonal Design 
in Modern Organ Building.” 

In the present book, also, is included for the first time a detailed 
description of the many tonal inventions of Mr. Hope-Jones, some of 
which have largely influenced modern organ building. It is in the hope 
that organists and organ builders will cease to regard these latter as a 
mere ahramdahra witli which to conjure, and will grasj) their inner 
significance, that they are here described with such detail. My own 
attitude towards Mr. Hopc-Jones’ work is defined elsewhere— in a foot- 
note to p. 104. And here 1 would take the opportunity of protesting 
against the hahil, whicli just now seems fashionahkj, of endeavouring to 
disparage liis organs in every possihlo manner. 'The Wor<‘estcr Cathedral 
organ was rcccmtly described to me as the mo.st noisy machine in the 
county, by a man, who, a,.s I afterwards discovered, luul been among the 
first It) desc.rilx; it in a puhlislied tirstimonial, as magnificent. This organ, 
wlrh^h suffers from being Isully placed, and from being a [lioneer instrument, 
certainly lias a tremendous resttrve of power, hut it does not therefore 
folh^w lliat this restrrve is constantly to he drawn upon. No single instru- 
ment, \ laippose, lias of recent years, more influenced the standard and 
charari(*r of voicing thianiglioul the country than this one. 'The Hope- 
JoiK'S organ, in fine, is based on tonal lines vastly differing from the 
conventional, and if the stops he handled like those of any ordinary 
instrument, ean it be expected that the result will he otherwise than 
ine<ingruoiiH ? (kirtairily in ac<‘Ustomecl hands, these instruments are pro- 
ductive; of the most splendid (.'ffects, considering their size. It is not 
comxdvalile that any man can form a fair estimate, either good or bad, of 
a new system of organ Imilding from, may he, a scratch half-hour’s playing 
on one .single instrument. I plead for a little more knowledge, and a little 
less of lliis shallow and perfunctory ojiinionizing, which cannot be dignified 
by the title of (Titici.sm. Having ins[)ecte(l in all some twenty instruments 
built on the riofic-Jones tonal system, I am able to vouch for the general 
accurafiy of such descriptions. And the same [lolicy has been adopted in 
tile case, of other novel stops of value. 

Sonic surprise may possibly be felt, that, contrary to the accustomed 
precedent, 1 have not reiterated the staple stock-in-trade arguments levelled 
against Cdlestes, d remulants, and Vox Hiimanas. The reason, a simple 
one, is, that I am honest enough to confess (be it a matter for confession 
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at all) that, when used with due moderation, I find nothing objectionable 
in such effects. 

Nor do I hold it at all essential to the well-being of the organ, to 
declaim against the so-called overgrown modern Swell organ, alleged 
orchestral imitation, and the supposed deterioration of modern organ torte. 
A cursory glance through organ literature, reveals the astonishing fact, that 
for upwards of a century, organ tone has been affirmed to be in a rapid 
decline. Maybe the edict will soon go forth that the Pan s Pipes or 
Theophilus’ primitive metal pipes are, after all, the ifeau ideal of organ 
tone. Though it is, unfortunately, the case that, in the ordinary run of 
circumstances, one seldom meets with a church organ in all respects even 
tolerable to a cultured ear, yet it is surely the work of the most eminent 
modern artists which constitutes the standard in relation to which such 
judgment is framed. Again, let such stops, ancient and modern, as can 
be appraised on a common basis be compared, let the work of Father 
Smith be contrasted with - that of Father Willis, and I venture to assert 
that the “deterioration” bogey will take refuge in precipitous flight. 
The homage of the antiquary, however much one may sympathi^e with it, 
must not be permitted to obscure the faculty of sound judgment. It is 
possible to exaggerate reverence for old work until it degenerates into a 
tyrannical disparagement of the new. 

It is, perhaps, peculiarly the fact that musicians, and especially organists, 
lack very much in the broad catholic spirit. Perchance it is for very 
jealousy of the sanctity of their Art. But no sooner does an organist 
express his admiration for the solid German school of organ music than 
he forthwith proceeds to inveigh against the levity of the French school 
The diatonic spirit of Bach’s works but serves to him as an incentive to 
tirade against the chromaticism of Spohr. Yet abolish chromaticistn, and 
you sacrifice that, which — apart from its own intrinsic value— l)y very force 
of contrast conspires to enhance the dignity of the diatonic style. Even 
so, by reason of the frailty of man, may the “fancy” effects of the organ 
serve the more to display the breadth and sonority of the unimitative stops, 
as the setting may heighten the lustre of the jewel. Speaking with all due 
deference, it is surely not merely unwise, but also unjust, to ignore the 
claims to recognition of the vast school of French organ-playing. 

So far as has been practicable, scales of average measure have been 
appended to the descriptions of important stops. 'I'hey are mainly 
intended for the information of amateurs. It has never appeared to the 
writer desirable or seemly to attempt to teach the organ builder his own 
profession, nor can he too definitely point out to those responsible for the 
compilation of specifications the utter absurdity of the seemingly not 
uncommon sciolistic practice of copying out from some such work as this 
certain scales, and of then enjoining their use on the organ builder. Apart 
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from the facts that a good l)iul(ler* may safely be trusted to know his 
l)usincss, and timt different l>uilders art* at their best when dealing severally 
with differtmt st'cilcs, it is not for one motnent to be supposed that the 
scales given this volume are all of a standard equally adapted for 
incorporation in any orm organ. Provided he is sufficiently well informed, 
an organist is undoubtedly within his rights in “designing"' an organ—to the 
extent that with him rests the decision whether the Great organ is to contain 
a I lohlfldte or a Waldfldle or a Tibia, a Trumpet or a soft Tuba, the Swell 
a Cornopean or an Oboe, and so forth— but the dictatorial imposition of 
arbitrary scaling is entirely outside his lawful province. The more carefully 
these distinction.s are recognized, the more ready will organ builders be 
to listen to any suggestions. In the case of the various stops of novel 
structure included in this book, the matter rests on a somewhat different 
basis. Here such particulars are given as may well serve as a general 
guide. And under Diapason I have commented on what, I am convinced, 
is a distinct abuse of Scaling. 

In these days of progress, such books as this are necessarily of but 
fleeting and short-lived technical value. One invention presses hot upon 
the footste|)S of its predecessor, with the result that in the space of a few 
years, tlie whole aspect of any teclinical science undergoes transformation. 
h>(;n while this book was [)assing through the press, it was necessary 
to iriscrl descriptions of variiais new stops, in order to ensure the work 
bedng absolutely ui) 40 “date. For this reason I have striven to render the 
present book of some historical intere.st In this connection, there is one 
point only requiring explanation, and that is, that in the cases of obsolete 
or obsolescent stops, the recorded instances of their employment have not 
necessarily reference to organs still extant, though, of course, where 
possible, existing instruments have been drawn upon. 

It was felt that in many cases some explanation of the origin and 
meaning of the various stop names, would be a source of interest to 
readers. In the prosecution of this task, free use has been made of a 
“Dictionary of Etymology” by the author's grandfather, the late 
Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, M.A., sometime Fellow of Christ College, 
Cambridge. 'Fhe fact that this Dictionary is based almost exclusively 
on the theory (then regarded as quite exceptional, and affirmed by him in 
opposition to the contentions of Professor Max Muller), that the formation 
of words is mainly to be attributed to a process of onomatopoeia, that the 
radical basis of articulate sound is mainly imitative of natural sound — 


* Of course, the numerous “ jerry- builders ” — obscure or notorious — are entitled to 
no consideration. They rank trade before art, commercialism before emulation. No 
sane person will ever consent to have dealings with them. The present abominable 
system of competition by tender, rather than selection according to merit, has much to 
answer for. 
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will at once betoken the peculiar pertinency of its use in connectirm 
with the largely sonant origin of organ stop terminology. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that the stop nomenclature of the middle ages drawi 
very largely upon what is commonly designated dog- Latin. 

At the close of the book is appended a brief Phonetic Pronouncing 
Vocabulary of Organ Stops for the convenience of students. 

Though I have endeavoured to systematize the work as uniformly as 
possible, "absolute consistency of treatment would in some cases have 
involved repetitions or extensions calculated to enlarge the work to a 
degree entirely incommensurate with the ensuing advantage. 

It was my original purpose to have prefaced this book with certain 
prokgome?ia treating of the tonal development of the organ and the 
rationale of “voicing,” but the idea was discarded upon ray finding that 
these subjects could best be dealt with, to the avoidance of vain repetition, 
in the body of the work. 

It will, perhaps, be well to point out to American and Contincsntal 
subscribers that the references to organ building in tlieir c.ountries are 
intended solely for the information of Engli.sh organists, and do not 
pretend to be exhaustive. 

As regards the general literary style, the difficulty of iircscnting matl<5r 
of so technical a description in a readable garb will be apparent to a, II 
Anglo-Saxon purists, who resent the over-free introduction into the English 
tongue of words of French origin, mu.st perforce admit that in a work like 
this one, dealing from cover to cover with one subject, constant use of 
such terms is from the very exigency of the case unavoidable. 

One cannot be sanguine enough to hoiie that .so lengthy and so 
technical a treatise can have escaped error. I can only say that 1 shall at 
all times be grateful to any of my readers for corrections, or suggcHtcd 
improvements, for embodiment in a second edition, should such, perdiance, 
ever be in request. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasant duty to tender my tliank.s to the 
subscribers to this work, whose names are printed at the end thereof. 
I have also to acknowledge my indebtedness for much valuable information 
to friends too numerous to mention individually. The name of Dr. (Jabriel 
Bedart, Frofesseur agnige de Physiologic at the University of Lille, demands, 
however, special mention as that of a learned and practical organ expert, 
who has contributed many interesting items of French organ building. 
And last, but not least, my friend Mr. Francis Burgess, who in addition 
to the lucid “Foreword” is responsible for many useful suggestions, 
commands my heartfelt thanks for having, amidst the stress of an unusually 
industrious life, freely granted me his most assiduous and invaluable aid 
in the rather formidable task of revising the proof sheets. 


York, October, igoj. 


J. I. vv. 
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remarkably cordial rece[)tion of this work at the hands of the 
Press and of the organ-loving public generally, has altogether 
surpassed my anticipation. It has, in truth, revealed the existence 
of a large and ever increasing body of organists who are taking an active 
and intelligent interest in the tonal development of their instrument Such 
a state of affairs assuredly augurs well for future progress. 

In preparing this second edition for the press, I meet a wish expressed 
that I should gather up in a few words the threads of the several tonal 
evolutionary tendencies manifested during the past century. Reference.^ 
to tonal aeliicvcrucnts illustrative of the general trend of my remarks are 
[prominent in the text of this book; I accordingly leave them largely out of 
present consideration. 

We move in an age marked by much clash and transience of opinion 
as to what constitute the foundation principles of organ building. Small 
matter this warring of beliefs : for when was there brought to birth a Wonder- 
child without the preceding travail and anguish ? But if in scrying beyond 
the epherneralities of the moment one fact emerges clearly, it is that the 
modern organ has come to stay, having won all but universal acceptance. 
We have rounded the nadir [)oint of the j>criod of reaction which inevitably 
succeeds the introduciion of any new product of human ingenuity. The 
modern organ no longer has need of any Apo/ogia^ it has vindicated its 
claim to be regarded as a stef) forward in progress. 

If we review in broad outline the history of the organ during the past 
century — “the wonderful century,” as the venerable Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace has characterised it— we shall find that the tonal progress achieved 
may be relegated to three distinct streams of influence. Two of these had 
their source on the Continent, the third rex.)resented the adaptation to 
organ building of those scientific methods which gradually permeated all 
de})artments of industrial life during the latter half of the century. Dr. 
John Camidge, of York, and William Hill were responsible for the first 
influx of new ideas. From the various foreign musicians who frequented 
the colossal i)ioneer Musical Festivals in York Minster— abiding witness to 
the value of such institutions— Dr. Camidge learnt of the magnificence of 
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the classical examples of Continental organ building; and in William Mill 
he found a man of progressive ideas, who blended the newer methods with 
the best traditions of English organ building. Thus, so far as hinglish 
organ building was concerned, were laid the foundations of the new 
science of tonal design. For the first time, broadly speaking, the English 
organ took shape: scientific design, albeit of a rudimentary character, 
replaced chaotic empiricism. One has only to contrast the average 
English organ of that period with the Continental instruments with their 
C compass, adequate pedal organ, subunisonal foundation and well built 
up chorus and mutation work, and then turn to the outcome of Camidgc\s 
and Hill’s joint labour in the shape of the York and Birmingham Town 
Hall organs, to perceive the great significance of this epoch in the annals 
of English organ building. 

The next step was heralded by the Exhibition of 185 1, promoted by the 
Prince Consort, at which English builders gained the opportunity of studying 
representative French and German organs at first hand. Henry Willis, the 
brothers Bryceson, and others, introduced much that was vakial>le of French 
methods. In some few respects, on the contrary — particularly as regards 
the practice of slotting and the gradual disuse of wood manual ])ipcs -' - 
the entente cor diale with the builders across the Channel proved a veritable, 
fons et origo mali^ from the dire effects of which we have but recently 
reached the convalescent stage. Fully compensating for this, however, 
came the introduction of string voicing, harmonic flue and reed voicing, 
and the French system of reed voicing on the basis of which VVillis reared 
and developed his own unrivalled work — though the subsequent develop- 
ment of this system belongs more properly to our third epoch of progress, 
Edmund Schulze’s Exhibition organ attracted so much attention that he 
secured a commission for the large Doncaster organ, and thereafter for 
several other instruments. His work influenced English voicing very 
considerably, and although from our present day point of view seriously 
imperfect in many respects, both of detail and design, it nevertheless 
remains a monument to his genius and to the perfection of the German 
style, exceptionally noteworthy for its period 

The third great stream of progress' W associated primarily, I consider, 
with the names of Henry Willis arid kobert Hope-Jones. The well-known 
“ word of reproach,'’ that a prophet is not without honour save in his own. 
country, is true of prophetic epochs equally as of prophetic personalities. 
Alive as I am to the tendency of the fascination of the hour to glamour 
one into investing contemporary events with undue importance, I shall not 
seem extravagant, perhaps, when I suggest that conceivably this third 
epoch will rank in the judgment of posterity as considerably the most 
important of the three, as the epoch fraught with the most decisive issues 
so far as the subsequent development of the organ is concerned. Its main 
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characteristic is, as I have alrc^ady indicated, the direct application of 
scientific rnethodii to organ building, and, with that, the shaping of the 
organ to express the more a<le(piately tlte nmsi('al retpiirernents of the age. 
The point is so constantly elaborated in the body of this book that I am 
relieved of all necessity <if cinphasixing it here. Suffice to say that perhaps 
the main fruit of tliis tonal liarvoHt lias lieen tlie development of the sus- 
taining foundational power of the instrument, the infusion of far greater 
variety and wealtlr of tone^colour, and the consequent better adaptation of 
the organ to take what is called a *‘free part ’’in the “accompaniment” 
of vocal music. 

The study of history subserves a purpose far more important than 
that of ministering merely to our retnxspective propensities, and our 
interest in bygone times. It enables us to peer beyond the things of the 
moment, and to apply the lessons of the past to the problems of the 
[iresent, to look forward into the more immediate future. Even a super- 
ficial study of the tonal and mechanical evolution of the organ reveals how 
[juriously short-sighted has been much of its treatment in the past- 
witness the exaggerated cult of M!ixture work, due to mechanical limit- 
ations of the wind-distributing machinery of the organ. The tendencies 
:)f the past century iircsent to us a fascinating study, the importance of 
which, as affecting the future of the organ, it would be difficult indeed to 
:)vcr' estimate. Signs arc not lacking that we have amongst us those wlio 
uc devoting to present-day problems the .same love and care which has 
ijharactcrized the pioneer workers of the century past. That iheir labours 
may be as richly rewarded will be the earnest hope of all true lovers of 
i:he organ. 

Save for a few necessary textual alterations, this edition of the 
'‘Dictionary of Organ Stops ” corresponds fairly closely with the original 
edition. 

J. I W. 


2, Kelfield Gardens, 

North Kensington, W. 
August, xgoj. 
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The following are the tones general'^d by a vibrant string, or column 
of air confined in an open organ pipe : — 


Harmonics 

or 

Overtones. 


etc., etc, 

r 8. Twenty-second, 

7. Flat Twenty-first. 

6. Nineteenth or Larigot 
5. Seventeenth or Tierce. 
4, Fifteenth. 

3. Twelfth, 

^ 2. Octave. 


I. Fundamental, or prime, tone. 



The first of these harmonics, the octave, is known also as the second 
partial, or first upper partial. 


A stopped organ pipe generates only the odd-numbered partials, viz., 
Fundamental, Twelfth, Seventeenth, Flat Twenty-first, etc. (But see 
footnote under Bourdon). 


EXI^I.ANATORY. 


xvn 


Xr»LANA1l()N OF MKASURlCMI^:N'rs RELATIVK TO THE 
SCALING OF PIPES. 


cccc 

(x: 


32 ft. c. 

16 ft. c. 

8 ft. C. 


T. C 
Mid. C 
Tr, C 


Tenor C, 
Middle C, 
'I’reble C. 


'Phe width of ilie mouth of a flue pipe is measured according to the 
jportioM it bears to the circumference of the body of the pipe. Thus a 
rnoLitlC extends round the pipe, the distance of one-fourth of its 

:um fere nee. 

The height to which the mouths are cut up may be expressed in two 
^s l)y ahHolute measurement, and by relative measurement. The first 
tliod— - 6 '.^"., cut up “ ‘2 in.” —presents no difficulty. But when the mouth 
■laid to 1)0 “cut up J,” it is intended to signify that it is cut up to a 
Lance corresi)onding with I of the width of the mouth. 


ABHRICVIA'ITONH USIO IN 'PHIS WORK. 


[Xig. » .English, 

Gr. 

sa Greek. 

Sp. 

« Spanish. 

h'r. ’ ■ l'’rcnch. 

It. 

Italian. 

in. 

» inches. 

dcr, German. 


I atin. 


» which see. 


lOXPLANAdTON OF 'PYPOGRAPHICAL SCHEME. 

'Phrec varictie.s of type have been employed for the stop-headings in 
5 Dictionary 

d'he large dark type indicates that the stops so designated are those 
St commonly occurring in representative English organs, and of primary 
:>ortance to those studying for examinations, in the syllabus of which 
^an Construction figures. 

The light capitals denote stops of lesser importance, a knowledge of 
'ch the student would, nevertheless, do well to possess. 

And the small type has reference to stops which are either obsolete or 
irely unimportant. Many of these are of interest from the antiquarian 
at of view. 
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A. 

A-COUistic IBtass — Harmonic Bass ; Resultant Bass ; also 

(Irravi.sHima Gravitone ; Tonitru {q.v.)] comprising also 

Acoustic Violone, and Quintaton, 32 ft. tone. 32 ft. tone, rarely 
64 ft. tone. 

Resultant Bass is a permissible synonym, but the use of the term 
harmonic'^ is open to objection, owing to its well-nigh exclusive appli- 
cation in organ-building to a particular method of generating tone, as 
exem|)lilled in the Harmonic Flute. 

The f)henomenon variously known as re.sultant, combinational, vibra- 
tional, acoiLstic and (in a limited sense) differential tones was discovered 
by Tartini, circa r 7i4, and, subsequently, indei)endently by Serge in 1740. 
It wa.s first introduced into the organ by the Abt Vogler (1749-1814), 
as a feature of ins Sim]dillc:ation System.” Acoustic Basses are indeed 
but sorry sul)Htitules for real 32 ft. stops, and, contrary to the worthy 
Al)l)t^’s expectation.s, have not ousted them ; nevertheless the Acoustic 
Bass forms an economical compromise available for instruments of no great 
pretensions, 

A resultant tone is an acoustical illusion produced by the periodic 
coincidence of particular vibrations emanating from two or more pipes (or 
other tone generating agents). Such periodic synchronizations reinforce 
one another, and are therefore involuntarily isolated and synthesized by 
the ear. They thus appear as vibrations produced by some in- 
dependent agent, the pitch of the illusory note being determined by the 
frequency with which the synchronous vibrations occur. This frequency 
is dependent upon the interval separating the pipes. If, for instance, the 
interval amount to a major third, the resultant tone will be heard at the 
pitch of two octaves below that of the lower of two pipes ; if a fifth, at one 
octave. Thus a 16 ft. pipe and a Quint io| ft. when simultaneously 
sounded, give rise to a resultant tone of 32 ft. pitch. 

Let a represent the 16 ft. pipe, ^ the Quint pipe. Adopting the 
recognised scientific standard of pitch, in i second a will give rise to 32 
vibrations, b to 48 vibrations. Reducing this to the simplest dimensions 
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(Ijj diiisioB by i 6 % in second the nomber of vibrations of ^2 will be 2, 
rfl the rafii? of coincident vibrations = 2:3. 

In other wordsj every second vibration of a will occur simultaneously 
willi ev«y third of 4 and this synchronization will take place every of a 
«coiid. Such cxiincldent, and therefore accentuated vibrations, occur 
then at the rate of 16 per second, which is approximately the rate at which 
the colomn of air in a 32 ft pipe vibrates. The association of a 16 ft 
pipe and a Quint pipe will accordingly give rise to a resultant tone of 
32 fi pitch. 

R^ultant tones produced by instruments of sustained tone, such as 
the organ or harmonium, are more readily perceptible than those of per- 
cssive instrumeats like the piano. For in the latter class of instrument 
the tone commences to diminish in intensity almost immediately after 

pe^ciission has taken place. 

Attempts have been made to build up 32 ft. tone of greater power and 
distinctn^ than is usually obtained with 16 ft. and Quint pipes only, by a 
more extensive representation of the harmonic series. Walcker, of Ludwigs- 
buig, api^ais to have been the hist to make such an experiment, and the 
cariest instance the author is able to trace is at Ulm Munster (1856). 
Otha: esamples by this irm occur at Boston Music Hail, U.S.A. (1857-63 ) ; 
Volrrkijche, Vienna (1878). In all these instances the “Grand Bourdon ” 
was composed of Principal, 16 ft.; Quint, io| ft; Octave 8 ft.: I’ierce, 
6| ft; Super-^Ktave, 4 ft At Einsiedeln Monastery, Switzerland (Weigle, 
1S96-97), it extends only to Tierce. In this country, Mr. Casson has 
utilised Quint and Tierce, for an acoustic effect, in the organ tiU recently 
at Longwood House, Xayland. Prof. Carl Locher, in his work on organ 
sto|K, quoi« Gottschalg as testifying to the excellent effect of the com- 
bination at Vienna. The author is personally able to speak for a similarly 
successful result at Ulm and Einsiedeln. Although the more complete 
reprjsenmdon of the harmonic series is undoubtedly conducive to superior 
results, the cost of the additional pipes rendem it as much worth while to 
prcxture an independent 32 ft. stop, taking into consideration the greater 
utility and eff«:tiveness of the latter register, A Sub-Bourdon, 32 ft tone, 
is more serviceable when viewed from all aspects ; though it will be found 
that an Acoustic Bass is considerably more telling in fortt combinations 
fMn mariV instances of the former, particularly if the lower notes of the 
Sub-Boiirdon exhibit a due proportion ot ground tone. 

In the normal Acoustic Bass, comprising two ranks of pipes, there are 
various methods of dealing with the Quint It may be an independent 
set of pipes, or borrowed in quint pitch from a 16 ft stop. In the latter 

case it may even be taken from the same stop as the 16 ft rank employed 

Sob-lass, for instance; indeed, this is the course generally adopted in 
organs of modeiate size. 1'’i'heii employed alone the effect is not altogether 
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artiHtic, becaiwc the Quint is as powerful as the prime note. Sometimes 
the latter m derived from the Violon or the Major Bass, and the Quint 
from the Hiil)-baHs. 

'riie objiiction is sometimes raised, however, that the independent 
Quint is alone produe.tive of good results, as furnishing (unlike a stop 
rncrctly l)orrowed in quint i)iieli) a pure, iintempered fifth. True, an 
independent (2uint is more effective, both for this reason and for the 
greater facilities offered in voicing it to suit the particular requirements 
imposed, but in moderate sized organs it is more costly than is really com- 
numsuratc with the superiority of the effect obtained. Moreover, even 
granting tliat the independent Quint could be relied upon always to remain 
in jierfeet tune, the beats resulting from the tempered interval at the pitch 
in (piestion are slow, and the fifth is practically “drawn” into tune by the 
prime note. 

An independent (^.uint should be voiced as dull and as free from 
harmonics as practicable ; it should be of fair scale, with thick lip, and 
preferably of stO[)pe(l l)ii)es. It should also occupy a position adjoining 
the 1 6 ft. stop, and, if possible, be situated against a reflecting surface — as, 
indeed, should all dulldoncd fiedal pipes. 

It -is now customary to restrict the acoustical effect to the lowest octave 
only, borrowing the Ihmrdon in octave position above that (/.<?., i6 ft. pipe 
on centre (J( ' of the pedal-board). 1 'his plan, introduced by Mr. Casson, 
is adopted because in the uj»per range of the compass the acoustical effect 
is Ibund in practical application to be un.sat is factory in effect. The 
diffic.ulty is not confined to the tenqiered Quint, and cannot therefore be 
set down to the score of temperament. The explanation probably is, that 
as the flitch rises the harmonics of the pipes have to be reckoned with to a 
larger degree, and also that the resultant note approaches nearer to the 
more normal range of hearing. Thus, dealing with .stopped :^-zzexzi 
pipes, the second upfier partial (tierce) of C will sound — 
and the first (twelfth) of the Quint note G will sound-— 

These two harmonics are quarrelsome neighbours. Of course, ^ * 

such dissonances are constantly occurring in notes harmonically associated 
in our musical system— indeed, they frequently impart a sense of piquancy 
to the combination— but that is only a corroboration of the contention that 
they exert on the ear a counter-influence which tends to detract from the 
power of impression of the resultant tone. The obvious remedy is to 
suppress the upfier partials of pipes concerned in the production of 
resultant tones as much as is practicable. 

It was on account of this obtrusiveness of harmonics that Mr. Casson 
adopted the use of the Quintaton 32 ft tone. It is a stopped metal 
pipe, measuring perhaps, in the case of the 32 ft pipe (16 ft. actual length), 
so little as 9 in. in diameter. A trace of 32 ft tone is audible, but the 
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first harmonic (twelfth) combined with i6 ft stops, Imilds up an excellent 
tone in which the harmonics occur in similar proportion to those of a 
Violone. Hence the alternative name Acoustic Violoiie. A simihirly 
satisfactory result is obtained by allowing the twelfth ol a stopped wood 
pipe of 32 ft. tone to remain fairly prominent St Alban, llolborn, by 

Willis). (See under Sub-Bourdon). 

Roosevelt experimentally crniiloyed an acoustic 
effect for the lowest octave of some of Ins ( Jreal organ 
open Doubles. The true-length pipes extended to timor 
C only, below which note the stop was continiHal by 
dull-toned wood pipes to which were attiu bed a 
“monkey-Quint” (see Helper), dlic Quint pipe 
was permanently affixed to the 3 ft pi])c, taking its 
wind from the same foot The effect is said to have 
been most successful. 

Schulze, at Bremen Cathedral, and the Kunliall Co., 
at Washington Temple, U.S.A., inserted a Quint of 
21^ ft. pitch in order to produce an acoustical 64 ft 
tone. Hope-Jones has accomplished a similar result 
at Worcester Cathedral (iBpd) and the Victoria 
Rooms, Clifton (1901), by cou[)ling tlie 32 ft. .sloj[) 
in fifths for the lowest octave, and above that borrow- 
ing it in octave position (/.(?., 32 ft |)ipe on centre 
key of pedal-board). The organs at the (Jolston Hall, 
Bristol (Norman & Beard), and Selby Abbey, Yorks 
(Compton), and the monster organ designed by Dr. (J. A. Aiid.sley for 
the Convention Hall, Kansas City, U.S.A., exhibited at the St. Louis 
Exposition (1904), are also provided with an acoustical 64 ft. stop. In 
a large organ the effect might, perhaps, be useful, not so mudi in tlie 
lower as in the upper range of the pedal-board. 

Acuta — (Lat) Acuius - sharp. A Mixture composed of higli-pitclied 
pipes. Sharp Mixture. 

Adlerzug — (Ger.) Adler = eagle, = pull. 

A mechanical movement setting into motion the wings of a huge eagle 
suspended over the organ and flying towards an artificial sun. (darrison 
Church, Berlin (Joachim Wagner, 1723); Garrison Church, Potzdam 
(Joachim Wagner, 1725) (still preserved) ; Belgard, Hinterland of Pomerania 
(still preserved). 

uSSoline — .-iEolian ; .E)olodicon ; Harp .Elolian. 8 ft ; rarely 16 ft. ; 
4 ft. ; 2 ft. 

Derived from the JEolian Harp, named after ^olus, the mythical god 
of wind. The iEolian Harp consists of a sounding-board, across which 
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arc HinUdual about a bozcai <!a,4',ul When faHteaicd in a window 

or otlan Hil.nalitai expoHod to a <airrent, of air, the insiriuncnt eimits 
inyMUa'ioiia imcl iKtaJitiful iontrs. f'’ortnerly, in (nirrnany, a soft recal of t 6 ft. 
or 8 ft. remunbliiig in tone a .soft Oboe, d’lie pipes had bells on the 

l(>p, and the, tofignes w<a<‘< thin and narrow. Mersciburg Cathedral, Saxony 
(La(h‘gaat, 185;^), Sonnainies equivalent to Clavaa)Iine. Fulda (Ratz- 
tnann). Now in Oennany, and invariaidy in this country, either a soft 
ICeho (h'lrnba, or a stringy Duleiana, with which the Cdleste sometimes 
beats. Ulrn Munster (Waleker, rebuilt jtSSq); St. John, Wilton Road, 
London (Ltjwis); Long ICaton I^arish Church, Notts (Brindley & Foster). 
The. last tiatned hnn usually eniidoy a stopped wood bass for this register, 
sometimes grooving it to the Swell Gedacrkt. The CC pipe of an ^ioline 
of average scale would measure about 3.J in. in diameter. 

/Equal— A term aneieiitly employed in Cermany to designate unison 
8 ft. pitch. yi^iuabCiemshorn ; .d^qual-Principal. 

Agges /L(|ual. 

Amoroso “‘(l^ai.) Amor «* love, s® Klauto Amabile. 

ANCH IdS I'Vench epuivahait to our “reeds.” Anche d’orgu e » reed- 
fa,o[) of an organ. Sec Jicn. 

Angelica - See Vox AN(ucrj,cA. 

Apfel Regal- -See Rkoau 
Armonica (Sp.) narmonic. 

Assat of Nasat, sometimes occurring in ancient specifications. 

Ausloser ' Auslo.sung ; Aus.sehaltung, (CJer.) Auslosen := to redeem, to 
free. Auschalten - to switch off. 

A “ ntjgative toucli” annulling the action of non-indicating pistons, 
and restoring tliat of the stop-knobs, or stop-keys. 

Avicinium -Tjariary, Nightingale. Oiseau (Fr. = bird) ; Rossignol (Fr. 
-.-nightingale); Vogelgesang (Cjer. = bird song); Vogelgeschrei 
(Ger. = bird cry) ; Merula (Lat. = blackbird). 

A few odd pipes bent down into water and so caused to “emit a 
spluttering noise” (Hill, “Organ Cases”) or twitter in imitation of birds. 
A similar device is still employed in toy symphonies and by fowlers and bird 
tamers. St. Sulpice, Paris; Constance Cathedral; Carigrana Church, 
Genoa ; Magdeburg Cathedral ; St. Catherine, Magdeburg. At the 
Monastic Church, Weingarten, near Ravensburg (Gabler, 1750), the author 
found still extant both Cuckoo and Nightingale, d'he Rev. G. H. Palmer 
once informed him that there was (and perhaps is still) a stop labelled 
“Canary” on each manual of the organ in the cathedral at the Canary 
Islands 1 
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B. 

Bajete“-(Sp.) = Bassette. 

A 4 ft. pedal flue stop (at Seville Cathedral). 

Bajo— (Sp.) = Bass. 

BAJONCILLO (Buxoncillo) — (Sp.) = B.as.soon. t(; fl. ; 8 ft.; 
rarely 4 ft. 

^‘The stop is known to be equivalent to Open Diapason (Hauultons 
“Catechism of the Organ”). However this may have been, the Sjjanish 
equivalent of Diapason, at the present day, is I'lautaclo l^rinc*ipa,l, and 
Bajoncillo, or Baxoncillo, is restricted to Bassoon. Seville (..athcdraL 
(Aquilino Am^zua, 1903). 

BAR — See Beard. 

Barduen — ^A corruption of Bourdon. 

Barem — 16 ft.; 8 ft A quiet-toned Gedackt (= Musicirgc(laf:kt). Some- 
times equivalent to Barpfeife. Stadtorgcl, Jena, 8 ft. ; Ifoforgcl^ 
Eisenbach, 16 ft. 

Barpfeife — (Dutch) Baar-pyp. (Ger.) Bar « bear. preife » pipe^. 
16 ft ; 8 ft 

A reed stop of .smothered growling tone, inlrodtif'ecl 
into the organ in the XVIth Century, in iinitalion of llic 
growl of the bear. The pipes were made in various forms, 
but always with the object of smothering the tone. The 
pattern which seems to have been most used is sliown in 
the figure. Sometimes, however, it was further sunnounled 
by other cylindrical and conical tubes. It was also oc- 
casionally made as a cylindrical covered jape with a small 
chimney rising from the lid Commenting on the lack of 
appropriateness of some of the ancient registers, Schlimhach 
remarks that perhaps the growling of the bear was as iiro- 
pitious to the Deity as the Vox Angelica. Werkmeistcr 
Barpfeife. records that the Barpfeife was sometimes dubbed Vox 
Humana— truly a questionable enough compliment to the 
human voice. Hamburg — St. Nicholas, St. Jacobi, St. Catherine, St. Peter, 
St. Thomas and Cathedral; Lubeck — Marienkirche (former organ, 1518) 
and St. Peter ; Luneberg — St. Johannis and St. Lambert. 

BARYPHON — (Gr.) /Sapvg = heavy, (pwyri = voice. t6 ft. 

A free reed stop with Trumpet bodies, used occasionally in Swiss organs 
and frequently in Orchestrions {e,g., by Welte, of Freiburg, in Saxony). 
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BAHY lOM (S|h) Varitoiio. fiapoc » heavy. nVoc » tone, 

1 6 ft. ; 8 ft. 

A feed Hlop of irielallic toruj, .somewhat akin to the Cor Anglais. Very 
rare. Alhert Hall, London (Willis, iHji); Heville Cathedral (reconstructed 
witli electric action by A(iuilino Amd/aia, 1903). d'he instrument of the 
name (obsolete) possesHcd six or seven catgut strings played with a bow. 1 

Umkir the hngerboard were metal strings, varying in number from nine to 
twentydbur, pinched with the thumb of the left hand, and serving as ; 

sympathcttic resonators. It was known also as Viola di Bardone or 

Bordonc {(/. Bourdon). Le()pold Mozart, in his “Violin School,'' contends | 

that the tone of the syinpathetie strings was suggestive of the hum of bees. 

(See (irove's “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians”). !. 

rnmmm ft. ; 

d’lKi name is altogether illogical since (i) the orchestral Flute extends 
to nddlc (} only, (2) the Pedal organ Flute forming a bass to the manual 
is of 16 ft pitch. Mute 8 ft.-- «plain and simple — would be free from 
olijccTion. The pif)e.s of this stop arc sometimes open, and, when indeed 
such pijies can be afforded, prefcralily so. But generally the pedal Flute 1 

is economuTdly derived by extension and transmission from the Sub-bass I 

16 ft. Ikalal organ caaave stops serve to impart definition and firmness to 
the r 6 ft. tone. They would, nevertheles.s, seem quite unnecessary in very i 

small oigariH, the amount of money they cost, even though small, being i 

opcsn to more cffccUivc u.se in other directions. j 

Bass Horn— 8 ft. 1 

A Pedal organ reed, now obsolete. It was similar in construction and | 

tone to the manual Horn. The orche.stral instrument was of the Bugle 
family. ■( 

Bassanelli— Werkrneister states that these were reeds. They were f 

oh.solctc even in his lime. 

Basset Horn—Como Basso. (Low Lat.) Bassus = low. 8 ft j 

A stop unknown in this country and but rarely found abroad. It is a f 

free reed stop with short wide tongues, and the tone is generally sweet | 

and soft The Basset Horn is either entirely unprovided with tubes, or f 

possessed of tubes of inverted conical shape, increasing rapidly in diameter. I 

Riga Cathedral (Walcker, 1883); Ulm Miinstcr (Walcker, 1856). At 
Uhn the stop possesses no tubes. The orchestral instrument is a tenor 
Clarinet. The Corno di Bassetto, as an organ stop, is a full-toned 
Clarinet (^.t/.). 

Basso Profundo— (Lat) Profundus = deep. 16 ft 

A deep-toned pedal stop equivalent to Major Bass. Milan Cathe- 
dral, 24 ft 
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JBsassoojn — Fagotto. (Fr.) Ba.sson; (Gcr.) I^aggoi; 

Bazuin. Fagott is derived from (Lat.) l^agus hat'cli 
The orchestral instrument is said to hear this uarne 
from its resemblance, when in pieces, to a bundle of 
faggots. What is probably a more credible tlicory is, that 
it received the name owing to the employment oi a ha(*ch 
tongue (It.) Bassone is an augmentation o( /ntsud an 
instrument of a very low note. i6 ft. ; 8 It.; abroad 
(rarely) 4 ft. 

The stop is not found in this country of 8 ft. pitch, cxcei)t 
sometimes as a bass to the Oboe, Cor Anglais or Clarinet. The 
name Fagotto is usually reserved for a non-imitative reed of 
subdued tone. Thus Contra Fagotto is generally a quiet I)oid)Ic 
Trumpet of slightly rasping tone, rather than a Bassoon, and ol Ion 
has pipes open at the top. The 16 ft. octave is very l‘re(|iU5ntly 
formed of half-length pipes. The pipes of the Bassoon are of 
metal (abroad very occasionally of wood) of inverted conical 
shape. The scale is small, and the tongues are narrem. The 
pipes are sometimes capped at the top. The tone is sliglitly 
nasal, and somewhat hollow and piquant. In Cerrnany the 
Bassoon is often a free reed, and sometimes even possesstss 
cylindrical bodies. The Contra Fagotto forms an excellent soft 
double reed for the Swell; the Bassoon combines cffcetively wilh 
Solo Harmonic Flutes. The orchestral instrument, owing to its 
conical bore, produces both the odd- and evei>num!)t:)*e(l partiids. 
Speaking of the Bassoon, the author enjoys the acquaintance of a 
sexton, a very worthy and estimable man, who is wont to launch 
out into panegyrics over the tone of “them bcauliful Basil to 
pipes in f ould argin.” The average Bassoon scale varies froua 
2! in. to 3 in., CC 8 ft, and from 4 in. to 5 in. for the 1,6 ft ])ipe. 

Bauerflote — Pauerflote, Tibia Rurestris (Lat. = rustic pifa;). 
(Ger.) Bauer = peasant 8 ft; 4 ft; 2 ft; i ft Usually 
a pedal stop of 2 ft. or i ft pitch. 


The Bauerflote was composed of stopped wooden pii)es 
of small scale, sometimes with chimneyed stoppers. The tone was 
bright and clear. The stop was much used on the Pedal organ, 
especially for giving out the melody of chorales. It was sometimes 
known as Choral-Basset According to Mr. Abdy Williams, Pr^toriiis 
says that the Germans thought a great deal of this stop, but the Italians 
despised such small bass stops as “mere empty octaves.” St. Jacobi, 
Hamburg (Abt Schnittker) ; St Dominico, Prague ; St Peter, Gorlitz 
(Casparini, 1703). 



DIC'I'IONAUV OK oiJr,i\iir KToi’s. j, .i : O. 

Bar, Bi'idgi*, Id'cin 1 larnH)ni(|uc (</.?''.), Roller. 

A OHutlianieal applijince rre(|ueotly atUiehtul to the mouth, s of small-scaled 
to assist Ihcir s])<uh*1i, Tlu? word ** I )eard is the generic term 
for a host of varic;litJH, of which llic principal types are the bridge or 
the ** roller^’ and the ^\/nin /idrz/toN/f/ne.^^ 'The bridge is a flat or 
sliaped piece of wood fixctd across tlie mouth of the pipe - -sometimes 
atlaohed to tin; iindersidt; of the ears, and then known as “box-beard” or 
“ feiuha*,” or the dcvi(!e a.s “box-eared.” The roller is a round piece of 
wood fixed in between the ears. It is attached to them by means of pins 
or by the; process of punching the ears into the roller. Occasionally 
rollers are made of brass or phosphor-bronxe, and for small pipes some 
capable voieers use aluminium in preference to wood. For illustration see 
Salicional. 'Vhc /rein harmon'Kiue is a metal roller or flat beard attached 
to a sfiring, soldenid on to a metal pi[)e or screwed on to 
a wooden one. It was invented by Charles Lernaire, a 
voicer in the canploy of Zimmerniann, the pipe-maker of 
Paris, and was lirouglit out l iy Cavi(fli et Cie of the same 
city, the well known orchestrion makers. The claim to 
superiority is based on the fact of its adjustability. But 
it is altogetlier (Questionable wliether this feature is 
deHiral)le, as llie delicate adjustment is very liable to 
accidental (lerjuigemcnt by a hurried or careless tuner. 
d'h(! only examples in this country witli whicdi the author 
is accQuainted are at Deuiiy Road Cfliapcd, Nottingham 
((k)naelicr), and Bt. Mary, Westwood (O^mplon). But 
frecjuently the name fnnn is indiscriminately applied to 
other varieties of fixed beard. 

Ah early as 1878 a removal brass roller was invented 
by Herr Sauer, of hrankfurt-ondhe-Oder. Except oc- 
casionally in the (xise of large pedal pipes, the roller, on 
account of the superior results and greater facilities for 
manipulation and delicate adjustment it offers, has almost 
entirely superseded the bridge. Some German builders 
and Messrs. Walker employ a plano-concave variety of 
beard presenting a broad surface concave to the mouth 
of the pipe. Whether improved or facilitated results are 
thereby obtained the author cannot say. 

It is generally supposed that bars were introduced 
into this country by Schulze,' and rollers by Lewis. It is, 
therefore, of interest to note that a bearded Dulciana by 
Snetzler exists at All Saints’ Church, Pavement, York. Prein Harmonique 
The Snetzler Dulciana at Beverley Minster is also bearded, (adjustable), 
but in this case the beards are probably a later addition. 
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The action of the beard has not, so far as the author is aware, been 
explained in any English published treatise j he may there (ore (Imw 
attention to the fact that it was demonstrated by Cavailld'C'oll, as early 
as 1840, in his “ Etudes Exp^rimentales/’ The function of the bridge or 
roller is to intercept and check the indraught of air induced by the rapid 
flow of wind through the flue or wind-way and up to the upper lip. This 
indraught of wind may easily be detected with a lighted cigarette or smoking 
taper. By thus checking this, the amplitude of vibration is increased. If 
the finger be held so as partly to cover the nozzle of a hosc4)ii)e, the 
stream of water issuing therefrom will be deflected and describe an arc 
or curve. Similarly— to continue the rough illustration— the wind as it 
emerges from the flue of the pipe curls away from the frein, but by tlie 
return swing of the vibration it is caused to curl round the frein to a 
corresponding degree. 

The use of beards has entirely revolutionized ‘'string tone voicing. 
Previous to their adoption the use of small-scaled flue pii)es with low 
mouths in the production of keen string tone had been unsatisfactory, 
on account of the disagreeable defect of speech known as “ si)itting,^’ 
in the process of which the pipes sound a harmonic before the 
ground tone, a defect which, moreover, can only in some measure l)e 
avoided by the equally serious one of causing the pipe to be .slightly 
hesitating in its speech. The application of a beard to a pipe whicfi 
has overblown into its octave will at once restore the ground tone ; hence 
both “spitting’' and sluggishness of speech can be remedied by this 
means. For an instance of extreme scaling rendered possible by the use 
of beards see Viole d'Orchestre. 

It is quite a fallacy to suppose that bearding, apart from details of 
scaling, renders a pipe keen in tone. Dulcianas may be bearded without 
their distinctive quality of tone being to the least degree impaired. In 
other words, beards may freely be employed for the purpose of securing 
promptitude of speech. The precise reason for the cavilling statements 
sometimes directed at the practice of bearding pipes would seem obscure. 
The addition of “ side-beards,” as ears are named in Germany, is not 
regarded as a needless distortion of the pipe, nor would it appear con- 
ceivable that a bearded Violone, possessing as it does excellent blending 
property and ample body of tone, could be excluded from the category of 
“legitimate” organ tone, whatever that somewhat hard-driven catchword 
may be held to comprise. Commenting on the rather fatuous cuckoo-cry 
use of the word “ legitimate,” one inventor of ingenious organ mechanism, 
in a letter to the author, expressed his conviction that when it was originally 
proposed to substitute for the human lungs bellows to blow the primitive 
organ, the change must have met with opposition from the “ authorities ” 
of the day as not “ legitimate.” 
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Bell “An inverted truncated cone, sometimes affixed to the top of 
organ i)ii)es* See Bicrx Diapason ; Bell Gamba. 

BELL DlAPASON-™-Fffite"*lt-PaviHon.(Fr.) Pavilion « bell 8 ft. 



Bell 

Diapason. 


A Diapason pijie surmounted by a bell of 
inverted conical shape. It was first introduced 
into this country in the organ by Ducroquet of 
Paris at the 1851 Exhibition. The tone being 
full and rich, the stop rapidly became a great 
favourite, but, like the Bell Gamba (^.2^.), has 
now fallen into disuse. It was extensively used 
by Messrs. Bevington and Messrs. Halmshaw, 
of Birmingham. John Courcclle, who afterwards 
became a famous reed voicer (the firm is now 
Palmer & Co.), voiced Bell Diapasons of great 
excellence. He, or some admirer, named the 
stop Courcellina, in consideration of his accom- 
plishments (as at St. John, I^ortsea). Brompton 
Oratory (Bishop). 

BELL G A MBA — Glocken-Gam ba. ( Ger . ) 

Glocke « bell. 8 ft; rarely 16 ft. 

A large scaled Gamba’ pipe surmounted by 
a “bell.’' The latter appendage would seem to 
have the effect of imparting to the tone a more 
reedy or pungent character, acting as a speaking 
trumpet or Megaphone. The pipes themselves 
are cylindrical in shape. The pattern of Viola- 
da-Gamba, invented by Mr. William Hill, and 
formerly extensively used, is a tapering Gems- 
horn pipe with a bell on the top. It emits rich 
and reedy tones of great refinement, at times 
even resembling a Cor Anglais in the lower 
portion of the compass. Flue pipes with bells 
are now in this country practically obsolete, on 
account of the difficulties attendant on their 
tuning and regulation. The pipes and bells 
were usually cut approximately to the correct 
length, and the stop provided with long ears for 
tuning purposes. Bur this process of shading 
the mouth was often liable seriously to im- 
pair the “ regulation ” (/.<?., strength and quality 



Bell Gamba 
(Hill 
pattern). 


of tone) of the pipes. Nevertheless, in many instances, satisfactory 
results were empirically arrived at, and this objection has in time 
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past been somewhat exaggerated. The main reason for tlic disiiso of 
stops requiring to be tuned by means of the ears was the difiieully en- 
countered in getting at the latter. Sandwiched in between other stops, 
possibly on a crowded sound-board, it will l)e seen that dtdicate manipu- 
lation was a matter of no inconsiderable awkwardness. Under the .same 
category as the Bell Gamba and Bell Diapason falls the old-fasliioned 
type of Rohrflote and such Harmonic Flutes as are provided with long 
ears for tuning purposes. The author, personally, would be the last to 
disparage keen string Gambas, believing them to be among.st the most 
beautiful and valuable of modern achievements in voicing. There is, 
albeit, no valid reason why they should be cultivated to the exclusion ot 
other varieties, and be duplicated on both Swell and Choir organs. It is 
much to be desired that some attempt be made to reproduce the beautiful 
old-fashioned Viola-di-Gamba tone from a pipe, of more practical form. 
A i6 ft. Glocken-Gainba occurs on the Pedal at Grace Church, New York 
(Roosevelt, iSyS). 

Bells — See Campana, Carillons. 

Bible-Regal — (Ger.) Bibel-Regal. See Regal. 

Bifara — Bifra, Biffra, Tibia Bifara, Piffaro. (Late Lat) Bifarius » two- 
wayed, double. Piffaro is an onomatopueia suggested by the piff^' 
or lip-tone of the orchestral Piute. S ft ; 4 ft 
The description of the Bifara given in ancient organ literature has 
puzzled modern writers not a little. It is said to have been a woodtm 
double-mouthed pipe, with the block so set that one mouth was higlier 
than the other, and with the bore so small as to admit but a limited supply 
of wind. As the result of these peculiarities a pleasant undulation, rather 
lighter than that of the Unda Maris, is said to have been obtained from 
the one pipe- St. Wenzeslaus, Naumberg; Walterhausen (1730). Seidel, 
commenting on the latter example, remarks that though he had several 
times played on the organ at Walterhausen, he had never had any such 
effect brought to his notice. If the effect occurred at all it could only have 
been a sort of “wobbling’' of the tone. But Sponsel, in his “Orgelhistorie,'^ 
(p. 105) utters the following remarks: “It is the quietest, .softest and 
most charming register conceivable. The pipes are of Prinzipal scale, but 
the feet are plugged, having only a very small opening bored through them. 
Two of these pipes are apportioned to each key, but so tuned as to be 
slightly discordant to each other and give rise to an undulation. It can 
only be carried through the two upper octaves. In the two lower ones it 
is represented by a quiet Flute, so that, when the organ possesses but one 
manual, the stop can be played throughout the compass. It can only be 
played on very slowly, and serves instead of the Tremulant for conveying 
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tlie effect of grief.’’ 'Huh Htateiuent, eunanating from a writer who was the 
couieinporary o( the learned llenedietirKi, Doin Hddos, should siirficc to 
ae.(!oant for the tradition that tlie llifara was a stop of undulating tone. 

In (Jerinany, the name Bifara i.s still occasionally found applied to the 
Doppehidte (I’aulskirchc, hVankfiirt-anvMain, Walcker, 1833). Under the 
name Bifra, Walcker, of laidwigshurg, has used two pi|)es to a note — the 
low(;r (of 8 ft. pitcli) stoi)ped, and the upper (of 4 ft. pitch) open and of 
slightly stringy it)ne and small scale. With separate Tremulant at Boston 
Music Hall (^857-63); Riga Cathedral (1883); PauLskirche, Frankfurt 
(1883); St. Stei)hensdom, Vienna (r886). As Piffaro this firm has also 
used a similar arrangement of 8 ft. and 2 ft. pipes at Riga, Vienna and 
Ulm. At Boston, 4 ft. and 2 ft. 

Blockfldte—Corruptcd to Bockflote or Plockflote. Tibia Vulgaris (Lat. 

Common Flute). Anglice, Blockflute. 16 ft. ; 8 ft ; 4 ft ; 2 ft. 

Father Smith used the term, as did also his contemporary German 
buiklers, to designate a huge Fifteenth several scales larger (proportion- 
ately) than the Diapason. The BlockOote was sometimes composed of 
stoi)p(,;d pipes, at other of conical pipes. Originally imitative of the 
Flaut‘^d)ecq. 

Blower— -A signal to that worthy func’.tionary by means of bell, clapper 
or whistle. 

Bock-Schwebung»-(Gcr.) Bock is .sometimes loosely employed for 
Zicgenbock (*» he-goat). The verb bocken signifies to buckjump. 
Schwcbtmg Tremulant. 

Bo(;k-Schwcbung was the term employed to describe a Tremulant of 
inordinately powerful beat. The derivation may relate simply to the 
jumi)ing of the apparatus or to its resemblance in effect to the wavering of 
a goat’s bleat, 

Boehmfibte— Boehmischefloto. An ordinary Flauto Traverse. 

Named after Theodore Boehm, who invented a new form of the 
Orchestral Flute in 1832. Not Bohemian Flute, as has erroneously been 
advanced. 

Bombardon. Bass-Bommer^ Bass-Brummer; Bass- 
Pommer (Pommer is old name for Oboe, and Bass-Pornmer for 
Bassoon). Pedal 32 ft.; x6 ft. Manual i6ft ; occasionally 8 ft. 
Very rarely abroad as pedal 8 ft. ; manual 4 ft. 

Synonymous with our word “ bombard.” As Dr. J. W. Hinton has* 
not inaptly observed, the term appears to have been successively applied 
to that organ stop or instrument, which, for the time being, w'as capable of 
the most imposing and thrilling effect. The original derivation is onoma- 
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topoeic. (Lat.) Bombus signified the buzzing of bees, or the hoarse blast 
of a trumpet; (Ger.) Brummen « to growl or mutter. Formerly a stop 
midway in power between Trombone and Bassoon, often r.appcui at the 
top. The name is now generally applied to a very smootli and deep toned 
Trombone of some intensity. There is a very fine exami)le of t6 ft, i)iteh, 
playable in chords, on the Solo organ at Worcester Cathedral (Mo[)e-Jonc.s), 
and another of wood, i6 ft. and 32 ft. extension at York Min.ster (Walker), 
labelled Trombone. Free reeds have often been employed abroad. 
Concert Hall, Cincinnati, 32 ft. (Hook <!v: Hastings). Schulze used them 
at Doncaster in 32 ft. and 16 ft. pitch. 

Bordunal—Bordunalflote. See Portunal. 

Botze — A small-scaled reed occurring at Stralsund. 

Bouche— (Fr.) = stopped, 

Boui?don — (Ger.) Bordun. For Grand Bourdon see under 
(i) Acoustic Bass, (2) Grand. (Fr.) Bourdon - pilgrim's staff. 
(Provencal) Bordo = staff or crutch. Hence, from the re.scmlilance 
of the drone pipe of the bagpipes to a staff, (Fr.) Bourdon the 
droning of a bagpipe or buzzing of bees. Akin to (hhig.) burden, 
as in “the burden of the song.” But possibly onornatopceic in 
origin. (Gaelic) Burdan = humming, the imitative character of 
which is supported by the use of “ durdan ” in the same sense. 
(Breton) Bouda = buzz or murmur, akin to (Old Eng.) burble, and 
(Eng.) bubble. See Hensleigh Wedgwood, “Etymological Diction- 
ary,” and also Bombarde. A mediaeval Latin name was “Tubai 
aeneae calami majores organorum ! ” In Germany a manual stoj) of 
16 ft, 8 ft, and pedal of 8 ft. tone. In France a manual stop ot 
16 ft, 8 ft, and pedal of 8 ft tone. In England a manual or pedal 
stop of 16 ft tone only. Invented (16 ft) in Holland circa 1508. 
The term Sub-bass is more correctly applied to the 16 ft. pedal stop. 
It would be a plan worthy of adoption in this country to reserve the name 
Bourdon for the manual or for a second closed stop of this pitch on the 
Pedal organ (either independent or borrowed from a manual— Bourdon 
when from the Great, Echo Bourdon when from the Swell). The Bourdon 
consists of stopped wooden pipes of rectangular shape varying consider- 
ably in scale. The writer has met with scales so absurdly small as CCC 
in. X 3I- in. on manual, 5^ in. x 4^ in. on pedal. Schulze used 
II in. X 7 in., cut up 2^ in. Messrs. Forster & Andrews at one time 
voiced excellent specimens 8 in. square, cut up 2f in. The CCC Bourdon 
pipe at St. Mark, Mansfield (Brindley & Foster), measures 1 1 in. x SI in., 
and one by Walker at St. Werburgh, Derby, 12 in. x lo}- in. A certain 
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Dr. Ilayne, a great organ enthusiast of his day, and author of a book of 
advice to organ purchasers, was a great advocate of large scales. He had 
some pipes, scaled to CCC, 13 in. x in., made, and claimed that 
they gave as good a tor\c as open pipes. They were known as “ Hayne’s 
Tuf)s.'’ A full sized Bourdcm scTxle may be taken as 10 in. x 9 in., the 
mouth being cut ig) ^ of the width. 

d'he distressing fault of most Bourdons is their irregularity and the 
“coughing” of the harmonic (the twelfth), and in this latter respect they 
excel. Small scale Bourdons are very prone to be “twelfthy” (or “fifthy,” 
as it is usually called). The most satisfactory results are undoubtedly to 
he obtained from pipes of large scale with thick lips cut up rather high. 
Mr. J. W. Whiteley (formerly of London, now in America) occasionally 
covers the lips of his Bourdons with felt. An example may be heard at 
St. Stephen, Wandsworth, London, S.W. (see Lkathered Lip). A large 
scale does not necessarily imply a loud tone ; it imparts, rather, fullness 
and pervading character. The wind supply is sometimes regulated by a 
strip of metal thrust in through the side of the pipe-foot. This device is 
frequently ai)t to disturb the speech of the pipe by causing an eddy; a 
disc in the pi[)e foot is [)robably suf)erior. This again, with a fair pressure 
of wind, is apt to cause tlie defect known as “ fizzing,” but all these are 
defects that iiave to be overcome by empirical methods. There is 
generally, in moderate sized instruments, some difficulty in determining 
tlie stnmgtli of this slop. It is often the only 16 ft. [ledal stop, and has to 
do duty alike in loud and soft combinations. The result is generally a 
very bad compromise between the two. In the author’s estimation it is 
ordinarily far better voiced to suit moderately soft combinations than 
full organ. 

Acou.stical phenomena of some peculiarity are sometimes experienced 
in dealing with Bourdons, and also — though less frequently — with other 
large pedal pipes. In some portions of the building a note may be almost 
inaudible, whilst two yards to the right or left it may sound particularly 
well. Mr. Casson attributed this effect to the poverty-stricken chord of 
harmonics of stopped pii)es, and suggested as a remedy a revival of the 
idea of the old “ Helper ” {q-v.) — viz., of employing a Bass Flute of quiet 
open i)ii)es to impart definilion, with the idea of producing an effect, when 
sounding together, something like that of an open pipe. But the 
phenomena is not by any means confined to stopped pipes, though, on 
account of their dulness of tone, it is more frequently encountered in 
connection therewith. The author has noticed it in the case of Major 
Basses. It is probably due to the fact that the sound waves advance in 
great loops, and is undoubtedly mainly dependent on the acoustica 
properties of the building. I'he best remedy would seem to be that 0 
planting the pipes so as to speak against a reflecting surface. 
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As a manual stop the Bourdon demands much morci intelligent treat- 
ment than it is usually accorded. Contrary to the generally aeeei)(.ecl idea, 
the author does not advocate its inclusion on the Swell organ. Its ) proper 
place is on the Great, and even there, of course, an open .sLoj) i.s preferable. 
Unless rigid economy is essential, a Contra Viola will be found far more 
valuable on the Swell. An open pipe, on account of thei greater develop- 
ment of its upper partials, is affected more than a closed i)i|)e by tl)e 
swell crescendo. Failing an open pipe, a Quintatdn {g.v.) will be foimd 
more useful than a Bourdon. It is a mistake to cut the harnionics out of 
manual Bourdons, as their blending and timbre-creating capacity is thcrel)y 
seriously impaired. The ordinary Swell Bourdon is muddy, tl)ick and 
unblending, with a tendency to destroy all definition and clearness of tone 
on that manual. The bass of a manual Bourdon should be kept very 
quiet, but by bringing out the treble with some degree of boldness (as 
by Hope-Jones, Binns, Compton) the utility and general effect of the stop 
is considerably enhanced. It is in the middle and bass portions of the 
compass that a double most readily becomes objectional)le ; a powerful 
treble is by no means out of place, but rather open to effective u.se so/o 
or in ensemble. 

It is sometimes said that the Bourdon increases the strength of stops 
speaking an octave higher, whilst only adding a Slight fullness to those of 
the same pitch as itself. This statement is only one of the many *M)ogie.s'^ 
connected with organ building. It is certainly very apt to ovcahalance 
the unison, and to give the impression of a very thick, muddy, sub-octave 
tone; but, inasmuch as the octave is a partial absent from sto|)pe(l pi|)es,'*^ 
the Bourdon can scarcely strengthen the unison, though it may l)e that 
it causes the unison to assume greater prominence, acting as a kind of 
background. 

Contra-Bourdon, Sub-Bourdon, or Untersatz, is a Bourdon stop of 32 ft. 
pitch. It is sometimes found on the manual down to tenor C (I)orK:aster 
Parish Church), but a Dolce or Quintaton is more suitable for such a 
position. On the Pedal, Schulze recorded that “the lower notes were 
not worth the wood they were made of” (Robertson). Some firms 
Hook & Hastings, of U.S.A. ; Hunter, of Clapham) claim to be able to 
continue the stop down to the lowest pipe in pure notes. The difficulty 
in the case of the lower notes is that harmonics become prominent, and 
when the mouth is cut up higher to reduce them, the wind does not reach 
the lip. If more wind be now given, the harmonics will again appear. It 


* The octave and the nineteenth are occasionally faintly perceptible in tne upper 
portions of the compass of large scaled Bourdons— a point which would seem to be 
absolutely at variance with the teachings of acoustics. This, of course, is a quantiii 
nigligadle so far as our present argument is concerned. 
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ould seem almost as satisfactory, and certainly more inexpensive, to 
reduce the notes lielow acoustically (see Acoustic Bass). In l^rance 
le name Bourdon is used to designate all stopped or half-stopped pipes 
fany pitch wliicli form part of the organ tone proper. 

lOURDOH m TWO POWERS~A device which has been em- 
ployed for surmounting the difficulty referred to under the preceding 
heading, namely, the inability of the single pedal stop to do duty 
alike for loud and soft manual combinations. 

It consists merely of a mechanism for altering the wind pressure 
applying a single set of Bourdon pipes. In the case of the lower notes 
le effect is satisfactory enough, but the upper notes are thrown per- 
aptibly out of tune. Denton Chapel, near Manchester; Berkhampstead 
chool ; Aberdeen University; Presbyterian Church, Shields; St. James, 
longleton ; Parkgate School, Cheshire — (Hope-Jones). Longwood House, 
layland— (Casson). Mr. Compton of Nottingham has, however, introduced 
ith conspicuous success a very simple compensating device, whereby it 
possible to use the Bourdon in two degrees of power without the pitch 
eing disturbed to the least degree. The tone of the stop is satisfactory 
nder botli conditions of winding when due care is expended on the 
oicing. All Souls’ Church, Radford, Nottingham. 

lourdonecho—See Echo. 

IRIDGBI — See .Bicard. 

Irummhorn— “See Krummiiorn. 

Probably onomatopoeic in origin, signifying buzzing or booming 
;ee Bombarde). 

iuccina— (Lat.) ■* shepherd’s horn. (Lat.) Bucca = a cheek, more 
particularly the soft portion of the cheek covering the hollow of 
the moutli. Buccina is by some derived from Bucca, inflated 
cheeks being required to blow it. 

lurdo — A corruption of Bourdon, occurring in ancient specifications, 
luzain --A Dutch corruption of Posaune. 

c. 

Jalcan— 4 ft. 

A Flute at Freiburg Cathedral in Switzerland. The organist, on being 
Dplied to, courteously replied that it was a stop of subsequent addition, 
le stop handle attached to the communication with the blower (Calcant) 
SLving been requisitioned ! 
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Cal cant — (Lat.) Calcare « to tread. 

Derived from the primitive method of blowing by treading the bellows, 
le., depressing them by the human weight. A signal whereby llui idaycr 
may communicate with the blower. See Bt.ower. 

Campana— Campanella; Campanette ; Glocklein (y.f;.) ; Ghk^kleinton ; 
Tonus Fabri iq.v.). 2 ft.; x ft; 6 in. 

A stop of shrill pitch, usually i ft or 6 in. “repeating, i,e., bia^aking 
back, to a similar pitch at every octave. It was employed by Messrs. 
Bryceson in the organ at St Paul, Rusthale, near Tunbridge Wells (1876), 
at the suggestion of Dr. Gown (then organist there, afterwards at Trent 
College), as a large-scaled cylindrical pipe of i ft. pitch. 'I’he stop served 
to fill up the Mixture work, but it was used mainly to produce a Ixriglit bell 
effect It told prominently through even the full Swell of fourteen stops. 
Seidel describes the Campana as resembling the beating of hammers on a 
sonorous anvil. Lund Cathedral, Sweden, “ Flauto di Pan,” 2 ft. and i ft; 
St Peter, Gorlitz (Casparini, 1703); Queen’s College, Oxford. See 
Carillons. 

Campanella— See above. 

Campanette— See above. 

CARILLONS — Clochettes; Gongs; Glockenspiel; Stahlspiel. (Fr.) 
Carillon, (Fr.) Clochette, (Ger.) Glockc » bell. (Cler.) Staid •■3 steel. 
(Ger.) Spiel - play. 

The Carillon or Glockenspiel of the orchestra varies considerably in 
form. It is usually a set of small bells mounted, one above the other, on 
a stick, and sounded by being struck with a hammer. Stahlspiel refers 
more properly to metal bars, similar to those of the toy Ilarmonika so 
frequently seen in this country, or to “Tubular Bells.” The (.larillon stop 
appears in four distinct forms, (i) Real Bells. Monastic Church, 
Weingarten (Gabler, 1750). (2) Gongs. Norwich Cathedral (Norman ik 
Beard); Chamber Organ for Mr. H. J. Johnson, J.P., at Oulton Rocks, 
Staffs. (Binns) ; Westminster Abbey (Hill) The bars are of steel, and the 
resonant gongs, over which they are situated, of brass. The latter are 
tuned by being filled with plaster of Paris till the required note is obtained. 
Like free reeds, both bells and gongs necessitate the organ being kept at 
an’ even temperature ; when this requirement is fulfilled— and it is no 
more than every organ really demands— they remain perfectly in tune. 
Mr. Johnson kindly informs the author that his at Oulton Rocks stand 
excellently in tune. (3) Tubular Bells, ic, hollow steel rods. Merseburg 
Cathedral (Becker), called Stahlspiel ; Bolton Town Hall (Gray & Davison, 
1874). Tubular Bells have also been recently used by Binns. (4) A 
Mixture (see also Campana). Ill ranks, Westminster Abbey (Hill); 
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^ rankH, Sydney Town Hall (Hill); Manchester Town Hall (CavailH- 
oil), d’hc pipes arc of course very high ihtclicd. At Manchester Town 
all Hut stop is always uscrI widi tlie Cor <le Nuit. It is composed of one 
,nk ('rwellLli) to tenor sliarp, above that of three ranks 12, 17, 22. 
rom the said note it actually runs up to top (in altissimo) without a 
-eak. The pipes, with tlic exception of the top few, are all slotted for 
niug purposes. The top pipe measures in. long. 

It is qucstional)lc wliether jiijies of such microscopical dimensions are 
idible to the average human ear. Some persons of abnormal hearing, 
lable, however, to distinguisli low bass notes, can detect the cries of 
sects too shrill for the averages person to notice, whilst others, perceiving 
w notes more easily, are frequently found to be positively unable to 
stinguish the top notes of a Fifteenth. At the same time these shrill 
pes produce resultant tones of some power. The effect of the Glocken- 
►iel at Westminster Abbey, and (kirillon at Manchester, seemed to the 
ithor excellent Stoiis of this class, whilst useful as ordinary Mixtures, 
c particularly effective for use in such recital pieces as “Carillons de 
unkerque*’ (Carter), “ Rondo di Canqianelli (Morandi), “Air composed 
r Molsworthy Church Hells ” (Wesley). The difficulty, however, lies in 
cir tuning, and tlie author has heard such excellent effects produced 
MU a Quintatbn, or Cor dc Nuit, of inodc*ni voicing —a stop vastly more 
icful, a.nd free from the disadvantages attendant on such small pipes— that 
c use for the ("arillon of Mixture jupes would seem to him unnecessary. 

The late Mr. W. best obtained peculiar effects of this type by the 
c of mutation work, and of such combinations as Double, Fifteenth and 
:m Humana. 'I'he best recipe for the production of bell effects from 
gan stops, willi whicli the author is acquainted, is that of Mr. T. Tertius 
f)l)lc, the able organist of York Minster. It consists of Great organ 
aldflote, or Gedackt 8 ft, or both, to which is coupled Solo organ 
arrnonic hlute, 8 ft, (box closed) and Tremulant Sometimes the Vox 
urnana, the String Garnba (box closed), or even the Cdleste is added as a 
ght colouring. I'he essence of the effect lies in the two Flute tones in 
lich, by the action of the Tremulant, is induced a slight disparity of pitch. 
ie discordant beating of the bell is thus simulated, the more faithfully 
the Solo swell pedal be sparingly requisitioned for sforzando effects, 
.her examples of Glockenspiel occur at St. Michael, St. Catherine, 

Jacobi, St. Nicholas, Hamburg. According to Hamel, at St. Michael, 
irdruff, it is of steel bars, and of complete manual compass. 

edirne— 4 ft 

A stop of metal, probably string-toned (Cithern), used by Renatus 
arris at Magdalen College, Oxford, (1690), 

See Voix CfxESTE. 
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CELESTIMA— Celestkna. 4 

A delicate wood Flnte, of open pipes, invented by Wiliiam Hill An 
example formerly existed at Chrisds Hospital, London (Hill). There was 
a tciicii of Diilcana quality in the tone. A similar Flute was employed by 
Schulze at Doncaster. A meiai Celestina of louder tone occurs at the 
Albert Hall, London (Willis, 1871). The name was also applied by 
Mr. Hope-Joaes to an undulating Phoneuma. St Michael, Chester 
Square, W.; Sl Barnabas, Linthorpe, Middlesborough ; Crompton Fold, 
Bolton ; Filton Church, Devon. 

CELESTIMA-VIOL— -4 ^t. 

An ^octave Viole of quiet tone. St John^s Cathedral, Newfoundland, 

I Robson). 

®CELLO — See Violoncello. 

Chalumeau — (Ger.) Schaimei, Schalmey, Shalomo; (Fr.) Chalemie. 
Akin to (Eng.) Shawm. (Lat) Calamus = a blade or stalk. 

i6 fL ; 8 ft. 

The primitive Chalumeau was the Alpine Shepherds' 
pipe made of a fiat piece of green willow bark. The later 
instrument which is found scored for by Gliick, is un- 
doubtedly the precursor of the modern Oboe, Clarinet, 
Bassoon, etc. The name is now applied to the peculiarly 
hollow low raster of the Clarinet The first known ex- 
ample of the organ pipe of that name — the first reed stop 
of the organ — was at the Frauenkirche, Niirnberg (Conrad 
Rothenburger, arm 1463). Another early instance was at 
St Martin, Danzig (15S5). 

The consmicrion of the Chalumeau appears to have 
afforded early builders much scope for the exercise of their 
inventive genius or imaginative powers. Some of the 
extraordinarily fantastic shapes of the pipes are depicted in 
Hamels edition of Dorn Bedos (Plate XXIX). The form 
of Chalumeau depicted in the illustration is an authentic 
early pattern; later on, however, the pipes were made like the 
Trumpet, though of larger scale. The tops were sometimes 
covered with muslin. This device was said to have kept 
the tone softer, but was more probably employed to keep 
out dirt from the pipes (see Reed). As the art of reed 
voicing progressed, the Chalumeau, like the Oboe, became 
classed as unimirative organ tone. Now it is practically 
synonymous with Musette, and is made as either a free or 
a tearing reed Continental examples are not uncommon, though the stop 
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IB rapidly falling into disuse. Cliristuskirohe, Iiirschl)erg ; St Michael, 
Jlarrdjurg ; Marienkirche (2nd organ), Lubeck ; Catholic Church and 
hVa-uenkirche, Dresden (Silbcnnann, 1734 and 1736 reHj)ectively) ; St Peter, 
Ccirlitz (Casparini, 1703). At Washington 'reinple, U.S.A. (Kimball Co.), 
iht! stop is descrilxal as of ** grave, sinister tone, of supernatural effect, 
sepuloltrald' 'Fhe organist, Dr. (k W. Walter, who designed the instrument, 
kindly informs the author tliat it is a 16 ft beating reed, with maple shallots 
and nielal bodies, of Bassoon scale. The tongues of the lowest octave are 
scaled to ‘‘fly up'’ to pitch. With normal tongues quality would be obtained 
only at the ex[)cuse of promptitude of speech and vice versL There is a 16 ft. 
Schalrnei in the organ at the Colston Hall, Bristol (Norman & Beard). It is 
composed of cylindrical pipes surmounted by a capped bell. In the treble 
the tone rc.sernbles lluiL of a broad-toned Cor Anglais ; in the bass that 
of a Clarinet with a touch of French Horn quality added. The stop is a 
valuable acquisition to the “wood-wind" effects of this organ. 

CHAMADK— Trompette^-. (Fr.) Chamade - Parley. 

Trumpets so arranged as to l)lare directly out. See Fan Trumpet. 

CHIMNEY FLUTE~-See Rohrflote. 

Chirinnia -“Clarion, Former organ at Seville Cathedral 

Choral -A prefix signifying that the stop so designated was specially 
intended for u.se in “giving out" the melody of a chorale. Choral- 
basset, a I ft Bauerflote on the Pedal organ (^.^., Kindelbriick) ; 
Choralprincipal, 4 ft., a loud IMncipal 

Chormas8“A jircfix signifying unison pitch. Synonymous with .^qual 
e.^., Chormassprincipal, 3 ft Posaune-unter (under)- 
Ch or mass » Contra Posaune, 16 ft 

Cimbalstern — See Cvmbal.stern. 

Cink — See Zink. 

CLAIRON— (Fr., It) - Clarion. 

— Claribel Flute. (Lat) Clarus « bright ; Bellus = 
beautiful 8 ft. ; 4 ft ; occasionally 16 ft 
The Clarabella was invented by Bishop as a substitute for the treble of 
the Great organ Stopped Diapason, which he felt to be insufficient to cope 
with the rapidly increasing depth and volume of Diapason tone. Hence 
the customary break of the 8 ft stop into a stopped bass at mid. C. The 
English Hohlflute is harder and thinner in tone than the Clarabella, 
which may be said more to resemble the German Hohlflote or Portunal- 
flote. The pipes are of wood, open, of large scale, and consequently of 
dull, velvety and cloying tone, with a minimum development of upper 
partials. During the past decade the Clarabella seems to have largely 
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Harmonic 
Claribel Flute 
(Willis). 


fallen into disuse. It forms an exquisite solo 
stop. In the sense that the pedal Major Bass 
1 6 ft. is termed a wood Diapason, the Clara- 
bella is the wood manual Diapason. 

In the original Bishop examples, which, in the 
author’s estimation, have not been surpassed, the 
mouth is on the narrow side of the pipe, and, 
contrary to the subsequent, though perhaps not 
altogether commendable, practice of some voi cers, 
it is not inverted. There are excellent examples 
of the Bishop stop at St. Mary, Nottingham 
(1871); St. George’s Cathedral (R.C.), Southwark; 
Brighton College; Brompton Oratory. The 
Willis variety of the stop (Claribel Flute), though 
first constructed of wood, was later made of metal 
and was of harmonic form. In some instances 
large holes were pierced in the pipes both in the 
centre and at the top. The size of these aper- 
tures could be regulated by means of overlapping 
(tuning) slides (only one of which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration) (see Kkraulopmon). 
In the author’s estimation the tone is less pure, 
and more hooting, than that of the Bishop varitey. 
Those who like harmonic stops as Great organ 
foundational Flutes will probably find it the least 
harmful variety. The Claribel Flute still exists 
in many Willis organs. The octave Clarabella 
is a useful Choir organ stop. Bishop 

Clarabella : CC (stopped) 4I in. x 3 J in. ; Mid. C 
Willis Claribel Flute : 

(open, 


in. 


(open) in. x 
CC (stopped) 4 in. X 3 in. ; Mid. C 
metal) 2 in. ; Mid. G (harmonic) i-J in. 


Clarabella 

• -TT nr (Bishop). 

Clanana — Clariona. Very rare. 8 ft. 

(i) A metal Gamba of ringing keen tone. Brooklyn Tabernacle, U.S. A. 

f Jardine & Co.) ; (2) An Echo Dulciana. 


Cl^i?i 1 bel Flixtie — See Clarabella. 


ClaMnet— (Ger.) Klarinette; (Ger. and Fr.) Clarinette ; (It.) 
Clarinetto, and sometimes Corno di Caccia With which are 

grouped Corno di Bassetto ; Orchestral Clarinet, Cremona; (Fr.) 
Cormorne, Cromorne ; and (Ger.) Krummhorn. 8 ft.; occasionally 
16 ft. ; very rarely 4 ft. 
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Clarinets of 4 ft. piteli occurred at St. AleHsando, Milan; Hoforgel, 
Dresden, (Silb(;rrnann). Idte name Clarinet is derived from the Italian 


(!larino, a small dVuinfHst 1’he version, Clarionet, is supposed to spring 
from the Dnglisli, ('larion. Kven if not absolutely inaccurate, it is 
certainly not to be commended, ('retnona is a corruption of Krumm'-Horn, 
or Oomorne, the a(loj)tion of which name has in time past led to the idea 


that the stop was ititcnded to imitate the Cremona Violin. 
11 1C following (extract from a Voluntary Book (dating from 
the end of the XVIII (xmtury) by one Jonas Blewitt, is both 
amusing and instructive, sliowing the state of contem|)oraneous 
reed voicing, as well as illustrating our point “It is supposed 
to assimilate with the Fiddle so named from a city renowned 
for making tliose instruments ; yet, I think it by no means a 
good imitation, it being nearest in tone to the Violoncello, 
tlicrefore, the middle or tenor part of the organ should be used 
in adapting music to tliis stop.” Corno di Bassetto represents 
the old Basset Horn, a tenor Clarinet. Krurnmhorn (Ger. = 
crooked Iiorn), had originally reference to a variety of Shawm 
or Morn, now obsolete, provided with six holes, and, at the 
lower end, scmicdrcular in form. Cor Morne is variously 
represent(sl as derived from (Fr.) Cor Horn, Morne— dull 
or gloomy, or Monu; ^ Mountain. 1'he name Cromorne is 
an intermediary between Cormorne and Krurnmhorn. 

In modern times, in this country, if any distinction at all be 
drawn, the ( 'orno di Bassetto is generally a fuller and richer toned 
stop than the thin and pifjuant Clarinet. In old organs when 
the Clarinet extended (mly to tenor C, the name Krummhorn 
was applied to a Clarinet carried down to the F below, with the 
tube bent towards the middle, similar in appearance to that of 
a Fan 'lYumpet. 11us is now obsolete and the name may refer 
to any variety of Clarinet. In England the Clarinet is ex- 
clusively made as a stop with pipes of cylindrical shape ; but 
in Germany the Krummhorn or Klarinette, and in France the 
Cormorne or Corno di Bassetto, is often either a cylindrical 
pipe surmounted by a bell (Cornet-i-Pavillon), and sometimes 
pierced as the Kcraulophon, or one of inverted conical shape. 
In such cases it is also occasionally voiced as a chorus stop, 
even as a soft Trumpet standing side by side with a loud 
Trumpet on the Great organ (St. Denis, St. Vincent de Paul, 
Paris). In Germany and Switzerland the Clarinet is almost 
always a free reed of moderately large scale, and, compared to 
our style, frequently of very poor, thin and colourless tone. 
The author, however, heard an excellent free reed specimen 



Clarinet. 
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with cx)nical bodies at Aixda- 
Chapelle KurliauH (Stahl Inith). 

It was a good rciireseiuation of 
the orchestral jnslriniietU— n 
necessarily therefore all that 
could be desired in an organ 
stop, for the latter is more 
consistent and regular in tone 
throughout the compass than 
the former. The author lias 
in his possession a replica of 
one of these pipes kindly made 
for him by Herr Stahlhuth. 

The Clarinet is a stoj) of 
‘‘short length.^' By means of 
a long tongue it is caused to 
speak at unison pilch, though 
the length of the pipe is only 
a little more than that of those 
of a 4 ft. stop. (See remarks 
under Rked). Its peculiar 
hollow tone is due to the 
fact that reed tubes of cylin* 
drical form have the property 
of strongly reinforcing the 
odd-numbered partials, those 
yielded by a stopped pijie, • 

As a matter of fact the even- 
numbered partials are not 
usually entirely eliminated 
from a Clarinet, especially 
from the lower notes. In the ^ 

case of the Vox Humana the 
pipes, though generally cylin- | 

drical, are not ordinarily of ^ 

sufficient length to exert much ; 

influence on the tone, to which 
fact, and to the subdued char- 
acter of the said tone, is at- 
tributable the incompatibility ^ 

of this stop to the rule above ) 

enunciated. Similarly the short 
pipes of the Physharmonika 


Free-reed Clarinet (Stahlhuth). 
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are not able to dominate tlu; [dteh of that stop. It to the Clarinet tube, 
Iiowever, lie ad(h‘d a bell (as above) or a tuning slide bearing around it an. 
cRRaaiiric shaped ])ieee of metal (such as Messrs. Grindrod's “'Fubeon”— 
a deviee whie.h often eff(?ets cotisiderable improvement in the tone of pipes 
to which it is attached) HC)me evcnmumbered partiaLs spring into greater 
prominenec, and the tone l)eeoines louder and more Trumpetdike. The 
Glarinet i.s sometimes left entirely open, but when on an open sound-board 
not enclosed in a swell box) it is usually half covered with a shade, 
or Homeiime.s entirely capped, to facilitate regulation as well as for the 
purpose of protecting it from dust Occasionally the Clarinet is continued 
by a bas.s of Bn,.ssoon pii)es St. Mary, Nottingham ; by Bishop). 

Some of Willis’ Clarinets stand on heavy wind pressure with a bore at the 
bottom of the boot but little larger than a pin-hole. The tone of a good 
Clarinet is very sweet and clear. Apart from expressive facilities, the 
trel)le of the organ Clarinet may be said to be considerably better than? 
that of the oreliestral instrument, but the bass of the organ stop can never 
approa.eli the richness of the Chahmieau (or bass portion) of the orchestral 
prototype. I’hc lower octaves are difficult to voice free from rattle. In 
the hands of a master the Double Clarinet is a stop of rare beauty. It 
was first introduced liy Mr, Wedlakc in his chamber organ for Mr. H. A. 
TIankey, liOndon (1863), at the rcque.st of Mr. Augustus Tamplin, a 
celebrated executant of the day— especially for use in Meyerbeer’s “Robert 
le 1 )iable.” It is, unfortunately, hut seldom made. See also Flue Clarinet. 
— Clarinet : CC, i j in. 

THE ORCHESTRAL CLARINET is, as its name implies, a stop 
liearing a somewhat similar relation to the Clarinet, as does the 
Orchestral Oboe to the Oboe. 

It is made of ordinary Clarinet pipes, but voiced to be either very thin! 
and piquant, or full and rich like the Corno di Bassetto. There is a very 
good specimen on the Solo organ at Westminster Abbey (Hill). As in 
some French examples the stop is very slightly hesitating in speech, but 
possesses a delightful piquancy, which would seem to be unobtainable 
otherwise. This distinctive feature is probably due to the tongue being 
much curved. The Clarinets in orchestrions are free reeds, usually with 
square wooden bodies furnished with shades. Welte, of Freibourg, 
(Saxony), the celebrated orchestrion builders, sometimes, however, employ 
large conical bodies, yielding a tone midway between a Bassoon and ? 
Trumpet 

CLARINET FLUTE— 8 ft tone. 

A fairly large-scaled stopped pipe, differing from the ordinary Gedeckt 
in that the hole through the stopper is larger, the stopper often longer, the 
mouth lower, the nicking finer and the lip thinner. The large hole in 
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the Stopper relieves the tone of undue development of the twelfth, and a 
reedy, growling tone, by no means unpleasant, and even somewhat sug- 
gestive of the Clarinet (by reason of the odd-numl)cred i)artials bcu'ng 
mainly present), is produced. Light winding is advisable. I'he stop was 
probably invented, and certainly perfected, by Messrs. Gray & Davison, in 
whose work many examples are still to be found. There is a successful 
instance in the Great at St. Joseph (R.C.), Stockport. Hishoj) also used 
the stop. A Swell organ specimen of his measured at the mid. C pipe 
in. X i-| in., the height of the mouth (to top of arched lip) J in. (very 
low, under a fourth), the hole in stopper ^ in. I'he tone is very difficult 
to preserve, and to control, throughout the compass. Christ Church, 
Macclesfield ; Centenary Chapel, Boston (Lines.) ; St. Margaret, Brighton ; 
Bombay Town Hall (Bishop), contain examples by Gray and Davison. 
The term “ Clarinet Flute ” is often merely a misnomer for Rohrflote. 

— Clairon, Clarin, Clarino. (It.) Clarino = a small Trumiiet 
4 ft on manual and pedal 

An octave reed, varying considerably in power and quality according 
to the 1 6 ft. and 8 ft. stops with which it is associated. Practically an 
octave Trumpet. The Clarion should invariably be harmonic in the 
treble, as thereby not only is the quality improved and the wearisome 
clang removed, but it is also more likely to stand in tune - a virtue 
generally beyond the attainments of the true-length pattern. Unless of 
harmonic construction the top few notes are, as a rule, formed of flue 
pipes, though Willis carried his reeds right through. Tuba Clarion is 
an octave Tuba. 

Clarion Mixture — This stop was used by Messrs. Walker at a time 
when they had discarded 4 ft. reeds. It was therefore intended to 
add considerable brilliancy to full organ. 

The Clarion Mixture was of III ranks, heavily blown, and voiced to 
considerable power. Had it been of V or VI ranks it would prol)ably 
have been less obtrusive, because less bare. See Sciireier. Holy IVinity, 
Sloane Street, S.W. ; St. Matthew, Northampton ; St. John the Divine, 
Kennington, S.W. 

Clavaeoline— 16 ft. ; 8 ft. 

A free (harmonium) reed introduced into the organ by Beyer, of 
Niirnberg, in 1830. The tongues were of nickel silver. It was similar 
in all respects to its successor, the Physharmonika, save that there existed 
no device for securing expressive effects by varying the wind pressure. 
Fulda; St. Wenzeslaus, Naumberg; Perleberg ; Saizwedel (Turley, 1838). 
The Clav^oline has also been made as a soft-toned free reed, with bell- 
shaped pipes. 
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CLEAR FLUTE~4 ft. 

Invented by Messrs. Kirtland & Jardine^ of Manchester. The pipes, 
wliieh arc of wood and nearly scpiare in shape, are open and voiced with 
an inverted mouth on the narrow side. Soiuctimes they are not nicked 
at all The block is of the (German pattern— /.<?., as in the Gedeckt — 
wedge-sha])ed, owing to which device the wind is supposed to undergo 
compression as it reaches the mouth. 'I’he stop is copiously winded; the 
tone is clear, dour atul hooting, of a type which scarcely blends well, and 
wliich does not generally a[)peal to the listener as particularly musical. 
Becston Parisli Churcli, Notts. ; St. Peter, Manchester. Scale : CC 4 ft., 

3 } i»- X i^* 

Clochettes— (Fr.) « Bells. See Carillons. 

Cornmunicanten-Glocke—A bell employed as a signal to intending 
communicants to ap|)roach the altar, just as the Sacring bell is 
now .so emi)loyed. At Walschleben, near Erfurt, it was sounded 
in the organ. 

Compensation Mixture — Compensating Mixture, Corroborating 
Mixture. 

(i) Invented l)y Herr Musik-direktor Wilke of Neu Ruppin, and first 
introduced at St. (kitherine, Salzwedel, by T. Turley, in 1838, as a 
repeating pedal Mixture of V ranks (3j^ft. ; 2§ft; 2 ft; i j- ft.; and i ft). 
I’he stop was intended to lend a decisive intonation to pedal notes in 
rapid passages. Of recent years the difficulty of securing promptitude ot 
speech in i>edal pij)es has been solved by the use of beards for flue 
pipes and of pneumatic starters for large reed pipes. (2) A soft Mixture 
intended to represent the natural harmonics in which the organ, in 
comparison to orchestral instruments, is deficient. This type of Mixture 
is sometimes named Corroborating Mixture. A Compensating Mixture of 
VI ranks occurs on the Pedal organ, and a Corroborating Mixture of V 
ranks (string-toned) on the second subdivision of the Swell organ in the 
organ designed by Dr. Audsley for the St. Louis Exposition of 1904 (Art 
Organ Co., Los Angelos). 

Orchestral Flute. (Ger.) Konzerflote. 4 ft ; 

sometimes 8 ft. 

Generally on the Solo organ. An instance occurs on the Great at St. 
Margaret, Westminster (Walker). Though originally identical with the 
German Vienna Flute, there is now no special signification attached to the 
name. It might be (r) Flauto Traverse ; (2) Harmonic Flute 
(powerful) ; (3) Large open wood stop of the Tibia Major type ; (4) A 
clear-toned Flute of the Waldflote type. 


CONE DIAPASON— See Cone Gamba. 
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CONE GAM BA — Generally known in this country as Spitzflotc. 

The Cone Gamba is shaped like a Gemshorn, tapering as the pipe 
ascends. Though of larger scale it retains the characteristic sweet and 
bright quality of that stop. It is, in fact, midway in tone bctwcjcn a 
Diapason and a Gemshorn. Radcliffe, Manchester (formerly tlic Nave 
Organ, York Minster, by Hill). The stop known as Cone 
practically a distinction without a difference. Its tone, if anything, 
inclines rather more to that of a reedy Diapason. Cone Gamba must not 
be confounded with Bell Gamba, or with the Hill Viola da Gamba (sec 
Bell Gamba). 

Cone Gedackt — 8 ft tone. Invented by Mr. Hope-Jones. 'Tlie only 
example of the Cone Gedackt occurs in the Choir organ at W orcester 
Cathedral. Tenor C, 3 in. ; Mid. C, in. ; Treble C, in. in 
diameter. 

The bass is of ordinary Gedeckt pipes with solid stoppers, but from 
fiddle G upwards a tube of inverted conical shape is fitted into the st()p])er. 
In this case the tube is tuned to resound to a note one octave higher tlian 
that of the pipe. The octave, a partial absent from stopped pipos (sec 
note under Bourdon) is thus introduced, consequently the tone resembles 
to some extent that of an open Flute. Following in the wake of Professor 
Helmholtz, Mr, Lewis and Mr. Hope-Jones have obtained some very 
peculiar and not altogether displeasing effects from Gedeckt s by the 
employment of chimneys of unusual lengths. It is obvious that various 
upper partials, harmonic and inharmonic, can thus be accentuated or 
introduced. The chimney may also be extended inside oi the pipe™with 
mixed results. In some of Willis' Lieblich Gedeckts the stoppers at tenor 
C measure as much as 8 in. or 10 in. long. 

Coni— See Conus. 

Conoclyte — (Gr.) kujvoq = a cone; k\v(o = I hear; kXvtoq = audible (?). S ft 
At Beauvais Cathedral (1827-1829) were introduced the first examples 
of the modern type of organ free reed, viz., Conoclyte, Terpomele and 
Euphone. The two last are rendered expressive by a device for varying 
the wind pressure. The Conoclyte, which speaks on a fixed pressure, is 
composed of tin pipes of Gemshorn (tapering) shape. In tone it is a sort 
of combination of Bassoon and Clarinet 

Contra— (Lat) Contra = against. 

A prefix synonymous with double, indicating sub-octave pitch — 
an octave below the unison. For Contra Bourdon, Fagotto, Gamba, 
Trombone, etc., see respective headings. 

Contra Bass — Kontra Bass. 16 ft. 

A stop imitative of the double bass of the orchestra. See ViOLON,, 
Major Bass. 
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Contras Profundas ■1'he name apjilied to the 32 ft pedal stop at 
Seville Cathedral (Aquilino Arne/aia, 1903), 

Conus ^Coni. (Lat) Conus cone. 

So named from ilie sluipe of the pipe. A Spit/fldte. 

Coppel' Copula, Coupling Flute, Koppel. 16 ft ; 8 ft ; 4 ft 

A term applied to the Ciedaekt on account of its supposed use to bind 
together or mollify stops of extreme tone. The idea still survives in the 
traditional use of the Gedackt with the Clarinet The probability is 
that the early Clarinets were so thin and rough that they scarcely admitted 
of independent solo usage. The Coppel was also employed in the case of 
slow-speaking stops~-such as Gambas (see German Gamba, Helper), 
Sometimes the Coppel was composed of open pipes. The name was also 
occasionally applied to the Gemshorn (why, is a mystery), and to mutation 
ranks either separately or collectively as a HI rank Mixture (^.^., 
St 1 )ominico, Prague). Minorite Church and St Stephen, Vienna (latter 
by Walcker, 1886); Monastic Church, Weingarten (Gabler, 1750). 

Coppeldone— 4 ft 

l^irhaps a variation of Coppeltone « cou[)ling tone. An 
Octave. St. Johannis, Liineburg. 

CoppendoflF -*2 ft.; ft. Konigsberg. Perhatis Coppell 

Doff. 

Copula—Sce Coma.. 

COH~(Fr.) « Horn. 

Coi? Aamglais — Corno Inglese, English Horn. 

(Fr.) iilnglisli Horn. 16 ft. ; 8 ft. ; rarely 4 ft 
Formerly a large-scaled free reed, now a sma/Z-scoled reed, 
imitative of the orchestral instrument. The stop was specia- 
lized in France as a free reed, and at one time it was cus- 
tomary to import Cor Anglais stops of French manufacture 
and voicing into England (e.£., St. Peter, Manchester). As 
recent examples of such imported stops may be cited those 
in the organs at Castle House, Caine; Derby Road Chapel, 

Nottingham (both by Conacher). There is also a very fine 
16 ft. specimen at Oulton Rocks, Stone (Binns), and another 
(tongues from Cavaille-Coll) at Trinity College, Cambridge 
(Hill). Cavaill^-Coll, however, abandoned the use of free 
reeds area i860. Equally satisfactory tone can be obtained 
from skilfully voiced beating reeds ; and these, moreover, 
have the advantage of being free from that very unfortunate 
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virtue of free reeds {g.v.) viz., that of standing too well in time. As 
English builders do not make free reeds, and as the (Taze for their im- 
portation has died out, the Cor Anglais, when made at all, is now usually a 
beating reed, e.g., Warwick Collegiate Church (Hope-Jones). The shaj)e 
of the pipe is peculiar, the tube, which widens slightly, being surmounted 
by a double bell, successively widening and narrowing. The tone of the 
Cor Anglais is rich, and in the lower notes of a very peculiar hollow and 
metallic quality. A faithful representation of the tone can often l)e built 
up with such stops as Viola da Gamba (old Hill type), combined with a 
soft Suabe Flute, 4 ft. (see Flue Cor Anglais). Mr. T. Tertius Noble, 
the accomplished organist of York Minster, employs with remarkable effect 
the following recipe for Cor Anglais tone: — String Gamba, 8 ft.,* Gems- 
horn, 4 ft. ; and Clarinet, 8 ft. There is a Cor Anglais of a somewhat 
singular pattern voiced by Mr. Evennett in an organ at Sale (Lewis). It 
is composed of pipes of conical shape, surmounted by an adjustable 
hood. 

Cor d'Harmonie — 8 ft. 

An Oboe bass, probably of Bassoon pipes. St. Denis, Paris. See 
Harmonie. 

Cor de Basset— -8 ft. See Corno di Bassetto. 

Cor de Chasse — See Waldhorn. 

COR DE NUIT — Nachthorn. (Fr.) Cor «= Horn ; (Fr.) Nuit « night; 
(Ger.) Nacht = night. This stop derives its name from the Horn 
of the night watchmen of olden time. In some places in the south 
of France the custom still survives of the night watchmen blowing 
their Horns and announcing the hour and the state of the weather. 
Formerly 16 ft. ; 8 ft. ; 4 ft. ; rarely 2 ft. Now usually 8 ft. 

(i) A modified form of Quintaton. The prominence of the twelfth 
imparts a horn-like character, especially in the tenor octave. The pipes 
are of large scale, and it is essential that the mouth be low. Of this there 
are two varieties : {a) A stop diiTering from the Quintaton only in having 
the twelfth less prominently pronounced, eg,, Washington Temple, U.S.A. 
(Kimball Co,), Fernhorn (Echo Nachthorn). {b) A Gedackt which, in 
speech, touches the twelfth, and then drops down to the ground tone only, 
yielding but little more of the twelfth than the ordinary Gedackt. This 
type of Cor de Nuit is met with in France. There is an example by 
Cavaille-Coll in the Celestial organ at Westminster Abbey (Flill). There 
is also a 16 ft. specimen on the Choir organ at St. Margaret, Westminster 
(Walker), though bearing the name of Quintaton. Mr. Gern has used it 
on several occasions in this country {eg. St Matthew, Westminster). The 
stop is sometimes bearded. 
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(2) In C/ennany the Nachthorn has occasionally been made of open 
pipes, resembling in lone a horny Hohlflote, or a VValdfldte of the Walker 
type. 

(3) It was not unknown as a reed. St. Lambert, Miinster (former 
organ), 

Cordedain~4 ft. 

A metal Flauto Traverse. St. Thomas, Strassburg, 
Cormorne—Cromorne. See Clarinet. 

Coma Musa~See Musette. 

Come Parforce — See Waldhorn. 

Come Sylvestre — Sec Waldhorn. 

— (i) A Mixture stop, usually of V or IV ranks. 

When composed of V ranks it comprised Stopped Diapason, 8 ft.; 
Principal, 4 ft.;' Twelfth, 2| ft,; Fifteenth, 2 ft.; and Tierce, if ft. When 
of IV and Ilf ranks respectively, the Stopped Diapason and Principal 
were successively omitted. Occasionally the Cornet was based on 16 ft. 
pitch, at the Music Hall, Boston (Walcker); St. John, Schaffhausen. 
In England the compass usually extended to mid. C, but in Germany it 
was frc(.iucntly carried to tenor C or bottom C. It was much used for solo 
work. At Cologne Cathedral and some other German churches, there 
survives a tracliticmal, and not altogether ineffective custom, of using the 
Cornet as a solo stop to accompany the priest^s voice. 

Cornet Voluntaries were at one time of great popularity. They 
consisted of ^‘runs and twirls for the right hand'' (Hopkins). The best 
known are those of Stanley, Blewitt, Dupuis, Russell. 

The pi|:)e.s of the Cornet were of enormous scale and voiced flutey ; 
they extended throughout their compass without breaking. The stop was 
often mounted on a small soundboard of its own above the other pipes, or 
was provided with very long feet in order (i) to economize space and 
facilitate tuning; (ii) to avoid sympathy and render the tone more 
prominent. This variety was known as Mounted Cornet. Very 
peculiar effects were often to be obtained from the Cornet. Mr. Casson 
once informed the author that he had heard one, without any unison rank, 
bearing some resemblance to a modern Orchestral Oboe. The objection- 
able feature of the stop was the prominent Tierce rank uncovered by any 
rank of higher pitch. It is a pity that the Cornet, or rather that type of 
stop, has fallen into disuse. In good examples sometimes to be heard in 
Germany the ranks combine well with each other, and, when used in 
combination, the ensemble^ instead of suggesting screaming fifths and 
thirds, is extraordinarily bell-like in cohesion of tone. Abroad, as a 
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combinational stop, the Cornet is sometimes made to incr<iase in llie 
number of ranks in the treble. When so desi^med it serves to disguise 
the “breaks’^ in the other mutation work. This variety is often known 
as Progressio Harmonica, and sometimes as Compensation Mixture (y.//.). 
The name Cornet is now applied indiscriminately to any Mixture stop of 
a goodly number of ranks. 

(2) Occasionally the Cornet is found as a reed, usually on the Pedal 
organ, and of 4 ft. or 2 ft. pitch. In such cases the tone resembles tliat 
of the Zink Also named ‘ Cornetin, Cornetto, or Cornettino. 

Konigsberg Cathedral, 8 ft. ; St. Ulrich, Magdeburg. 

Echo Cornet — A Mixture stop usually enclosed in a swell box. 
Generally what is known as a Dulciana Mixture. 

There is an excellent example of an Echo Cornet of VI ranks in the 
Celestial organ at Norwich Cathedral (Norman & Beard), furnishing an 
excellent example of what a Mixture can be made when due care and 
interest is expended thereon. 

Cornet-k-Pavillon — (Fr.) Pavilion = bell. 8 ft. See Clarinet. 
Cornettino — See Cornet, Zink. 

The name Cornettino has also been applied to a reedy-toned Fifteenth. 
Cornetto — See Cornet, Zink. 

Cornetto di Caccia — See Waldhorn. 

GORNO — (It.) Corno = Horn. 

The name is occasionally used for the Horn stop. 

Coi^no di Bsiissetto—See Clarinet, Basset Horn 
(Corno Basso). 

Coi^no Doloe — 8 ft.; occasionally 16 ft. 

The Corno Dolce may be said to be a louder form of Flauto Dolce. 
It is constructed of Dolce-shaped pipes, wider at the top than at the 
bottom. Free Trade Hall, Manchester (Jardine) ; Rugby School S|')eech 
Room (Bryceson). The stop is made by Messrs. Andrews of Bradford. 
Sometimes, however, the Corno Dolce is shaped like the FKite Conique, 
and occasionally even resembles the Waidflote. 

Coi^no JPlut^^S ft. 

(i) A reed stop, invented by Mr. William Hill. It possessed wooden 
tubes, and was of a quiet tone, resembling, somewhat, that of a modern 
Orchestral Oboe. An example still exists at St. Olave, Southwark. The 
stop being a reed, the selection of the name was scarcely happy. (2) A 
flue stop invented by Mr. Herbert Norman (Messrs. Norman & Beard). 
The tone, which resembles that of a Dolce or Flflte Amour, is extremely 
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beautiful and mellow in quality. In the tenor it affords a good represent- 
ation of tlie Orchestral Horn. The languid is inverted^ being flat at the 
top and bevelled away underneath (see Inverted Languid, Stops with). 
The upper lip is arched, left slightly rounded not definitely flattened 
into a bay-leaf), and not bevelled. A specimen in the author's possession 
measures, at Mid. C, x| in., cut up in., on 4 in. wind. The Corno 
Flute is usually made of spotted metal. It forms an ideal Great organ 
accompani mental stop. All Saints, Notting Hill, W. 

CORIMO INGLESE— (It.) « Cor Anglais. 

C 3 oj?jniolpeiObi:i.- — Corno = Horn. Pean, or Paean = Plymn of 
Praise. 8 ft. 

(i) A reed stop invented by Mr. William Hill. Of smaller scale and 
somewhat smoother tone than the Horn, it is softer and rounder than the 
Trumi)et. The pipes are of inverted conical shape, and the tongues thick. 
Like all chorus reeds the Cornopean is all the better for a fairly heavy 
wind pressure. This class of stop was practically perfected by Willis, 
whose work exhibits as great an improvement on that earlier in vogue, as 
did the latter on that of the old English builders. A harmonic treble is 
absolutely essential for the best results. A smooth-toned reed of this 
description is more effective in the Swell than a Trumpet. (2) Formerly 
in Germany the name Cornopean was sometimes given to a large-scaled, 
flue stop of horn-like tone, a variety of Cor de Nuit. 

Corroborating Mixture—See Compensation Mixture. 

Coujllcsil?— (x) A mechanical device for uniting various departments 
or keys of the organ together. 

Couplers are comprised under the following headings :■ — {a) Uniting 
two departments-— Swell to Great, Swell to Pedal, etc. {b) Octave and Sub- 
octave Couplers, depressing the notes at intervals of an octave respectively 
above or below the chord held. Thus, if the chord C E G be held 
on the Swell organ, and the Swell Octave Coupler be drawn, the said 
C E G will be duplicated an octave higher. This type of coupler may 
further be divided into two classes : — (i) Those couplers acting on one 
manual only, or on the pedal, as described above, (ii) Those acting on 1^ 
separate manuals — Swell to Great Sub-octave, Swell* to Great Octave. * 

The Octave Coupler is sometimes named Super-octave Coupler in 
contradistinction to the Sub-octave Coupler, Strictly speaking this is a 


* The above is the terminology usually employed. The author must, nevertheless, 
express his strong preference for the style : Swell Sub-octave to Great, Swell Octave to 
Great — as being more lucid. 
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misnomer, as super-octave implies 2 ft. not 4 ft. pitch. A real Super- 
octave Coupler, Choir Super-octave (two octaves above) to Pedal was 
fitted to the organ at Trinity College, Cambridge, as ctarly as 1836, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Walmisley, who desired to provide for pedal melodic 
effects. At the same time, if Super-octave be wrong, then Sul)-octave is 
also wrong, for it would imply unison pitch. It would l)e less (confusing 
to adopt the style, Sub-unison and Super-unison, or simply “Sub” and 
“Super.” {c) Double Touch Coupler, coming into operation only when 
the key is depressed beyond a certain distance. Patented in rne(dianical 
form by Stidolph, of Ipswich, in 1859, used in pneumatic form by 
Mr. Wedlake in 1862, and more recently in electric form by Mr. I lope- 
Jones (see Double Touch), {d) “ Unison Off” Coupler, d'his was 
invented in the form of a movement giving “octaves only” by Mt. Casson, 
being first used by him at Omagh, Ireland (1898). The “Unison Off” 
Coupler has been used by Walker (St. Margaret, Westminster ? York Min- 
ster), Forster & Andrews, Hunter, Keates, Compton, and possibly by other 
builders. It is a device for silencing unison action. With Sid)-c)ctave 
and Octave Couplers drawn, a given chord will sound in three pitches— 
sub-unison, unison and super-unison. On drawing the “Unison off” 
Coupler the middle of the chord is removed, and super-imison and sub- 
unison pitches only remain. Very curious and interesting possil)ilities 
are thus placed at the disposal of the player. The Swell Oboe 8 ft. or 
Gamba 8 ft. may be most effectively coupled to the Great organ Hohlfldte 
in sub-unison pitch only, or the Solo Bassoon 16 ft. and Harmonic Flute 
super-unison pitch only. That the distinctive effect is at once lost 
if unison pitch be added, practical experiment will readily demonstrate. 

In some organs, more particularly in America, the unison action is 
made to draw as a separate coupler. It is, however, preferable to assume 
the normal operation of the unison action, for the provision of a negative 
“unison off” action, for special use, is no constant tax on the organist's 
memory, as is the case with the contrary arrangement, bo much for the 
different varieties of couplers. In 1881 Mr. Casson introduced the 
practice of grouping all couplers as stops of the division, the power or the 
resources of which they augment. Thus the Great to Pedal will be 
grouped with the Pedal organ, the Swell to Great with the Great organ, 
the Swell Octave Coupler and the Swell “Unison off” with the Swell 
organ, and so forth. The practice has since been adopted by several 
other builders, notably by the late Mr. Henry Willis at St. Paul's Cathedral 
(1901). (See also Octave Coupler). 

(2) For “Coupler,” in the sense of Coupling Flute, see Coppel. 

Coupling Flute — See Coppel. 

Courcellina — 8 ft. See Bell Diapason. 
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Courtel— Courtal; Courtand. (Fr.) Court =» short, Courtand =» thick-set 
The instrument was a short Bassoon. Courtel was an ancient name 
for Bassoon- knew him by his hoarse voice, which sounded like the 
lowest note of a double courtel”— (Tom Brown, Works, ed. 1760, ii., 182). 
The Courtel was one of the stops which Harris challenged Smith to make 
within a certain specified time for the Temple organ. The name has 
been used by Mr. Casson. 

See Clarinet. 

CUBE— See Pyramidon. 

Cuckoo — Cuculus, Cukuk, Gukuk, Cuckguck. 

An arrangement whereby the cuckoo was imitated by pipes speaking 
an interval between a major and a minor third apart. An example is still 
extant at the Monastic Church, Weingarten (Gabler, 1750), though when 
the author heard this instrument the Cuckoo was “on strike.” St. Catherine, 
Magdeburg; Sondershausen ; St. Gotthard, Hildesheim. 

Cuspida^ — See Flauta Cuspida. 

Cylinderquint— A Quint or Twelfth with pipes of cylindrical shape, as 
opposed to the tapering Gernshorn pattern, formerly so fashionable 
in Germany. 

CyiMilbal— Cimbale, Cymbel. 

Possibly owing to its brilliant effect the stop derives its name from the 
orchestral Cymbals. (Gr.) KVfxjhQ a cavity or hollow vessel. From an 
imitation of the sound of striking a hollow object. Cf. (Gr.) KOfXTrsw == to 
clank, akin to (Ifat.) Carnpana « bell. Practically identical with Sharp 
Mixture, or I'urniture. Occasionally real cymbals were introduced into 
the organ, e.g, Cymbelpauke (Cymbals and Drum) at St. Catherine, Danzig. 

Gym bal stern— Cimbalstern, Etoile Sonore, Vox Stellarum. (Ger.) Stern ; 
(Fr.) Etoile ; (Lat.) Stella = star. (Fr.) Sonore =» sonorous ; 
(Lat.) Vox =* voice. 

The Cymbalstern was a very favourite accessory of mediseval continental 
organ builders. It consisted of a star-shaped metal case representing the 
star which guided the Magi to the cradle of the Messiah. To it were 
attached — either inside or outside — little bells, which jingled when the 
star was caused to rotate. A few examples are still extant, eg,, that at 
the Monastic Church, Weingarten (Gabler, 1750). Other examples 
occurred at Walterhausen, and St. Michael, St. Katherine, St. Jacobi, 
St. Nicholas, Hamburg. 

Czakanflbte — 8 ft. Practically identical with Portunal. St. Marien- 
kirche, Lubeck. 

The Czakan or Stockflote (obsolete) was a variety of Flageolet of 
Bohemian origin. 
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Decima-(Lat.) = tenth. Great Tierce, 3 J- ft- 
Decima Nona — (Lat.) “ nineteenth. Larigot, ij ft. 

Decima Quinta— (Lat.) = fifteenth. Super-octave, 2 ft. On the Pedal 
organ, an octave lower. 

Decupla— (Lat.) Decima = tenth, Plicare » to fold: - tenfold. 
Decima or Tierce. 

Diapason— From the Greek r) dta wacrUjy, an abbreviation of the 
phrase yj TccLtriov (TviJL(l)(t)ylct a concord through all the 

tones— /.<?., a concord of the two tones obtained by passing through 
all the tones (Century Dictionary). 32 ft.; 16 ft. ; 8 ft.; 4 ft. ; 2 ft.; 
and Mutation. The word is taken as a standard of pitch (Diapason 
Normal). The stop is the standard of the organ, its tone the 
typical organ tone. See also Bell Diapason, Douule Diapason, 
Fifteenth, Major Bass, Mixture, Octave, lh<iNciPAr., Supkr- 
ocTAVE. We shall here confine our remarks to the 8 ft. variety. 
(Ger.) Principal ;* (Fr.) Montre, or colloquially Fhitc dc lluii. 

(i) Unlike other tone qualities Diapason tone is peculiar to tlic organ, 
finding no counterpart in the orchestra. The Diapasons constitute tlic 
backbone of the organ, holding the balance between Flutes, strings and 
combinational reeds. Proportionately, therefore, as the Diapasons of an 
organ depart from this distinctive position, so does the general msernble 
suffer. If the stop be fiutey, the organ lacks life and vigour, and ihv, strings 
and reeds stand aloof ; if, on the other hand, the tone be stringy, deptli 
and dignity are sacrificed to brilliancy. In medio tutissimus tins. Tims, 
attempts to render Diapason tone sensational or imitative are necessarily 
futile— it ceases to be Diapason as that word is understood by judges of 
tone. The author would by no means wish to imply that there is but one 
pattern stop worthy of the name of Diapason. There are Diapasons of 
various types, just as there are varieties of Gamba.s and Flutes. One 
writer, it is true, in a pamphlet issued a few years ago, advanced one hard 
and fast set collection of measurements, one stereotyped alloy of metal, as 
alone productive of true Diapason tone suitable to a fair-sized church, 
endeavouring to justify this ukase as being determined by an Art rule. 
The difficulty is, rather, to believe that anybody claiming the name of 
artist could possibly advance such a proposal. Diapason tone is not, and 
let us trust, never will be, the arbitrary standard determined by one brain. 
We hear much nowadays of standardization — it were as well to attempt to 
standardize cookery as organ tone. Quot homines tot setitentice. But taste 
must be ordinate, and there are broad limits, outside of which, in the 
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judgment of com[)etent tone critics who have studied the most repre- 
sentative types, true Diapason tone is lost and merged into Flute or string 
tone —limits, howbeit, defined by no arbitrary line of demarcation. It is 
within tiiesc bounds that the author will endeavour to justify his own 
parti cular preference. 

(2) The pipes of the Diapason are of metal — the heavier 
and thicker the better —cylindrical in shape, of large scale, 
and copiously winded. The wind pressure on which the stop 
is voiced varies considerably according to circumstances ; it is 
usually from 3 in. to 4 in. It is possible to voice the stop on 
a fairly lieavy wind pressure, the bore remaining small, but as 
S in. or 9 in. is c.xceeded, it is difficult to avoid v/indiness if 
the tone is to be kept sufficiently subdued for normal use. 

The bore, in fact, becomes so attenuated that the rapid inrush 
of wind is ajil to give rise to windy and whistling sounds, 
d'here is, liowcver, a Diapason on the Solo organ at St. John 
the Divine, Kennington (Walker), speaking on actually 15 in. 
wind. It is sometimes convenient to plant a Diapason on the 
same soundboard as heavy pressure reeds, and a capable 
voicer can do so within the limits specified above, absolutely 
and entirely disguising the cm[)loyment of heavy pressure from 
the listener. The early English builders, with their small 
scales and light wind pressures, often succeeded in producing 
stops of beautiful cjuality, mellow, sweet and cantabik to 
a degree- 'Stops adrniralily adapted to the musical require- 
ments of the age, but now, as ( i-reat organ primary Diapasons, 
totally inadec-iuate in point of power. * It is sometimes 
asserted that the production of this class of tone is a lost art, 
that modern voicers cannot equal, much less excel, the work of 
such geniuses as Smith, Harris, Snetzler and Green. It 
cannot too definitely be pointed out that any such statements 
are absolutely at variance with the facts. Modern artists, with 
the increased resources science had placed at their disposal, 
can voice delicate Gedackts and Dulcianas of exquisite quality 
—and, further, can preserve the same degree of perfection 
throughout the whole compass, an attainment which even their 
most zealous devotees can scarcely with any semblance of 
verity claim for the old school of builders. 

In like manner, did they so desire, modern voicers could 
faithfully reproduce the old style of Diapason. In truth, much of the 
work of the late Mr. Thynne, whose ideals in some respects centred round 


Diapason. 


See the author’s “Tonal Design in Modern Organ Building,” pp. 18, 19, 22 and 23 
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the work of the old builders, provides a striking exemplification of the 
validity of this contention. But the fact is, not only the niusic^al re(|uire- 
ments of the age but also some of the fundamental principles of organ 
building have since changed, and modern voicers have no desircj to 
embrace Father Smith as their sole tonal exemplar. Diapasons of the 
old style, though in a sense pervading, are l)ut slightly more powerful 
than Dulcianas; they are pre-eminently adapted to a certain type of 
unenclosed Choir organ, but, as has already been oliserved, when required 
to do duty as Great organ primary Diapasons they do not adequately 
satisfy the practical requirements of the present age. A certain old- 
fashioned delicacy of tone has indeed to be sacrificed (though it is 
preserved in registers more fitted to display it), hut in its stead we are 
enabled to command a breadth and sonority infinitely more dignified, 
grand and soul-stirring. * 


*An absurd superstition, which seemingly dic.s hard, i.s that the lone of organs 
improves with age. Few responsible persons, I .suppose, will altcmpt lo mainlain this, .so 
far as reed tone is concerned. As regarcLs flue pipes, it i.s known that alloys containing a 
large proportion of tin undergo, w’ithin a short period after ca.sting, a certain aniount of 
change as regards malleability. Practically considered, th(nigh it is just po.s.siblc that 
some slight change of tone may occur within the fir.st few months after the pipe i.s rnado— 
whilst, so to speak, it is settling down— there is absolutely no gnjiind whatever for 
supposing that subsequent to that period any internal procc.ss of change lakes place. 
There is, on the other hand, every evidence for that fact that constant tuning, cxteiuling, 
maybe, over a period of some years, must, and daa lead to considerable deterioration in 
the tone of the pipe. It is also known that alloys rich in tin exhil)it a certain amount of 
resiliency, and that those containing a large proportion of lead arc pos.ses.scd of slightly 
viscous properties, and are therefore apt, with the lap.se of time, to sink down under 
their own weight. It is quite evident that if ihe.se characteristics are at all worthy of* 
consideration they merely conspire to upset the mouth adjustment of the pipe, and 
thereby to impair the tone. 

Another similar assertion, sometimes ventured, is that owing lo the introduction 
of heavier wind pressures pipes no longer mellow with age as in days of yore. The* 
fact is that the mellowness of the tone which is conspicuou.s in much of the work 
of Father Smith, for instance, was there from the very start. In his days, com- 
petition seems to have turned more on the question of merit than of cash ; folk.s were 
more leisurely, and were not addicted to the hurry and bustle of moflern commercial* 
life. We catch one glimpse of the Utopian conditions under which he was enabled to 
labour in Dr. Burney’s traditional statement, grossly exaggerated as it certainly is, that 
Smith refused to work with wood which had the least knot or flaw in it. Smith, 
Snetzler, and Green, were the Willis’s and Hills of the day; there were a.ssuredly 
“jerry-builders ” in olden time just as now. 

The principle that “the old is better than the new” may doubtless hold valid so far 
as articles like wine and furniture are concerned, but in the case of organs mere 
antiquity is, in itself, no guarantee of value, but rather the reverse : for in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the antiquity of an organ is merely an estimate of its utter 
worthlessness for practical purposes. Even in the case of the famous old English builders- 
the defence, under its best complexion, virtually amounts to this : — that given such an 
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(3) If, tlicn, tlic organ is to maintain that massive dignity and grandeur 
which iuis won for it tluj title of “ King of Instruments,” Diapason tone 
must f)rcalominate. One of the main problems of the present day is that 
of ensuring tins predominance without, on the one hand, the production 
of coarse, overl)lown tone, and, on the other, undue tonal duplication. 
It may be said at the outset that many tonal schemes comprise a Mixture 
or a Vox Humana, and yet but one Diapason, of disproportionate 
magnitude, wliere two stops are undoubtedly demanded. Organ tone 
cannot satisfactorily be built up by the mere conglomeration of a few 
powerful stops of extreme tone ; the full organ should build up, in the 
true sense of the term, from the softest combinations. On the other hand, 
the organ designer cannot proceed to duplicate stop after stop, heedless 
alike of the increased expenditure of material and space involved, as of the 
liability to that fatal phenomenon known as “sympathy.” How then is 
CO be secured, without deterioration of quality, rrraximum efficiency at the 
minimum outlay? We may best seek the solution of this problem by 
reviewing the various types of Diapason. We have in the work of William 
Hill the legitimate development of the Snetzlcr Diapason, a ringing and full 
tone, though i)erhaps somewhat disposed towards stringiness. E'ollowing 
on this we notice the fine stops of John Gray and the early Willis Diapason. 
About this time the desire for increased volume of tone became widespread, 
finding its expression in rough Horn Diapasons, Harmonic Diapasons and 
similar barbarities on the G-reat organ— the increase of noise rather than 


orgiin we may itMHonahly suppose that certain portions of the compa.ss of certain of the 
gtoi)H were once perhap.s as good as the work of a clever modern voicer would be : but 
there are always strong a priori grounds for concluding that the tone of the metal stops, 
a t least, has V)een hopelessly ruined by constant tuning, and by the ravages of time. The 
very worst Diilciana I ever heard, was one of Snetzler’s in an organ at a York church. 
Yet there were numbers of people who, on learning the origin of the stop, forthwith 
acclaimed it as one of un.surpassed beauty. I have ventured to enter at length into this 
subject, because of the inestimable harm this antique organ ‘‘bogey” has done to the 
cause of the advancement of modern organ building. I yield to no one in my respect for 
Snctzlcr organs, as the life-work of a great artist to whom the art of organ building is 
largely indebted ; but their proper home is the museum, not the church. It is, of course, 
easy to enlist sympathy by raising the cuckoo-cry of vandalism in this connection ; but, 
unfortunately, the said “bogey” is largely responsible for a most ridiculous state of 
affairs, viz., that the authorities of any church, which happens to possess an organ more 
than thirty years old, are strangely led to imagine that the pipes have become vastly 
mellowed by age and must on no account be discarded, or interfered with, when a new 
instrument is ordered. There is, normally, no more sense in asking an organ builder 
to rebuild an old organ, or incorporate part of it in a new one, than there would be 
in asking one’s tailor to patch up a pair of early Victorian breeches and to include them 
in a new suit. It is not denied that economy sometimes demands the use of old material, 
but the system is ordinarily very unsatisfactory and very much overdone, and English 
organs would be the better for less tinkering and rebuilding. — J. I. W. 
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foundation. Then, with things at a very low ebb, follows the Schiike 
renaisscijice : the German Schulze at Doncaster, with his ejuiet and full, though 
to our ears, strangely inadequate, Diapasons, the Anglo-Gerrnan Schulze at 
Armleyand Hindley, culminating in the magnificent flood of tone at lyne 
Dock. Schulze employed a very wide, low mouth, and a large bore admitting 
a copious supply of wind at moderate pressure. In the tenor the result is a 
tone of great magnificence and splendour, powerful and weighty ; but in 
the treble the tone is thin and reedy, absolutely disproportionate in power 
to the tenor. In fact, the tone in the treble is that of a Principal, not of 
a Diapason at all. The impetus Sclmlze imparted to the hmglish organ 
building industry resulted in a marked improvement in the work of some 
of the provincial firms. Messrs. Kirtland & Jardine and Messrs. Forster 
& Andrews {e.g., at All Saints’, North Street, York) adopted the wide- 
mouthed Diapason. Basing his work on Schulze’s methods, Mr. T. C 
Lewis, of London, also attained considerable renown for artistic organ 
tone. In our own time some good Diapasons of the Schulze type have 
been voiced by Messrs. Vincent, Harrison .& Harrison, Binns, and other 
builders. I'he writer heard several pipes of a stop now in the organ at 
New College Chapel, Hanqistead (inserted to the order of the present 
talented organist, Mr. L. K. Boseley), voiced by Mr. Vincent side by side 
with Schulze’s in the Tyne Dock organ, till they were indistinguishable 
therefrom Alas 1 Imitation is oft but poor flattery. The Schulze style of 
voicing has also led to some very poor productions, lacking the splendour 
but retaining the less desirable attributes of Schulze’s work* •™stoj)S 
characterised mainly by a harsh, grinding quality, hard and strident in 
tone, devoid of dignity, ineffective in combination and wearisome to the 
ear. Having been surfeited with empty string tone, the pendulum of 
opinion swung to the opposite extreme. The reaction culminated in the 
use of huge scales and very high-cut mouths — undesirable features, both 
of them. Sensation-mongering in Diapason, of all tones, is, for the reason 
enunciated at the commencement of this article, the sure path to the utter 
debasement and prostitution of organ tone, true and proper. The true 
solution of the question lies, of course, in the via 7nedia, Each of the 
two extremes embodies the result of a striving after dignity and solidity of 
tone, “big” tone as it is sometimes expressively styled, an ideal, sound in 
itself, but in these instances imperfectly realised. 

(4) The past few years have witnessed in this country a wide-spread 
revolution in the tonal department of organ building. One basic attribute 
of this change was clearly apprehended by a friend of the author’s, Mr. R. 
P. Elliot, an American organ builder and a keen judge of tone, who 
recently, after having visited the most important instruments in this 
country, delivered himself of the following apposite comments: “I was 
glad to observe a strong tendency away from the coarse tone, that had 
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seemed inse[)arable from powerful organs, towards refinement; and by 
refinement I do not mean weakness, hut purity.^’* Precisely the same 
tendency is to lie observed in the realms of choir-boy voice production. 
It is a fact patent to all that the head tone of a boy’s voice far excels in 
purity and pervading character the old fashioned reedy chest tone.f 

Tlie work of Schulze certainly displays wonderful characteristics for its 
period.! One cannot help the feeling, nevertheless, that there was much 
in it justifying the reactionary movement above-noticed. One can admire 
the weiglit and glowing splendour of the tenor portion of his large 
Diajiasons, and yet recognise the need of greater purity and refinement of 
tone in the treble. There is, of course, no especial difficulty connected 
with the attainment of weight and solidity in the lower portions of a 
Diapason, it is when the treble octaves are reached that the tone is too 
often apt to become unduly weak, hard or shrill. In the case of instru- 
ments of moderate dimensions particularly, it would seem most inadvisable 
to base the flue work entirely on Schulze lines. 

I'he law of the Binary or Duality in Nature extends even to organ tone. 

“ As above, so below,” runs the Hermetic Axiom. One extreme is only 
to be realised at the sacrifice of another. So, tautologically, abnormal 
brilliancy (due to ample harmonic development) can be secured only at 
the expense of foundation tone. Tonal experts, familiar with the massive 
church roll of tlie most esteemed modern tyi>e of Diapason (described 
later), will instantly discern in the ensemble of instruments having their 
fiucwork liased on the sornewhat stringy and “pyrotechnical ” Schulze lines 
a lack of l)readth and volume, and often a degree of hardness of tone, by 
comparison highly unsatisfactory to the ear. To revert entirely to Schulze 
methods in the treatment of Diapason fluework, because, forsooth, some of 
the earlier examples of the reactionary period were, by exaggerated treat- 
ment, rendered dull and insipid in tone, is essentially a retrograde policy. 

* See ^*The Church Economist,” New York. Issue of March, 1904. An article on 
twenty-seven Cathedral organs in Great Britain. 

t The value of .such stops as Harmonic Flutes and clear-toned Gedeckts, and the 
general influence of the organ slops employed, is not sufficiently recognised in the 
cultivation of boy’s voices ; reedy trebles, for instance, are apt to induce chest tone, and 
certainly tend to offer serious impediment to the production of pure head tone. 

X There is no valid rea.son for suppressing the fact — indeed, it is but just to point out, 
that there is in this country a widespread tendency to assign to Schulze undue credit for 
many apparently novel features di.splayed in his work, features in reality not so much his 
as common to the German school of organ building of which he was a representative. 
To adduce one concrete instance, the author has seen contemporaneous work by Eberhard 
Friedrich Walcker, of Ludwigsburg, embodying Diapasons similar to those of Schulze 
and other features here, at that time, esteemed a novelty. In the Schulze renaissance, 
then, we may discern not merely the influence of one single individual, albeit he a genius, 
but rather that of a vast national school, whose traditions were his birthright, the fruit of 
whose labours his heritage. 
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It is merely balancing one extreme against the other. A full-scaled Schulze 
Diapason may indeed dominate an organ otherwise weak in fluework, but 
it certainly does not blend, nor weld the tone together, like the newer type 
of stop. Such a stop certainly might advantageously be included in a large 
organ already provided with at least one Diapason of the modern variety, 
less “free^Mn tone and more powerful, full and refined in the treble. Nor, 
indeed, is there anything to hinder the making of the newer type of 
Diapason with wide mouths, should extraordinary volume of tone be 
rendered desirable. It cannot be too strongly insisted upon, that this 
desire for abnormal brilliancy in Diapason work is essentially pernicious in 
its effect. By all means let there be added stops of duly subordinate tone 
calculated to impart brilliancy and splendour to the organ — and better then 
by the medium of the internal foundation work of the organ than by the 
employment of external Mixture work — but only when the true function of 
the Diapason has first been apprehended and provided for. Those who 
crave for brilliancy coute que coilte will better be able to gratify their 
predilections on the roundabouts, than by listening to church organs. (See 
also Tibia). 

(5) As regards the scaling of Diapasons it is important to observe that 
the bass of the organ is not to be found in the lowest octave on the manual, 
but in the Pedal organ. There is no need, therefore, for any abnormal 
treatment in the bass. It is the playable ” portion of the stop (as it is 
sometimes expressed), viz.^ the tenor and middle portions of the compass 
which bear the nucleus of the chords, that demands the greater develop- 
ment Diapasons, of all stops, require to be judged in full chords rather 
than in single notes, in order to display their weight of tone and the 
proportionate balance of the several portions of the compass. 

Schulze considered 6|- in. at CC the extreme limit for a large building, 
and, although in many respects his work and ideals have been surpassed, 
his condemnation of huge basses would seem valid at the present day. 
Yet CC, 7 in., is constantly to be found in quite small buildings, and the 
author can recall the case of a stop measuring actually in. at CC, yet 
diminishing so rapidly that the bass almost entirely eclipses the middle 
portion of the compass, and the treble becomes sharp and thin. This 
latter quality of tone, arising from the use of disproportionately small-scaled 
trebles, appears to have been especially characteristic of the work of 
Renatus Harris. The treble, indeed, is the least satisfactory point of all 
the old English builders, and it was not until modern English builders 
adopted the scientific system of scaling inaugurated by Topfer, in pre- 
ference to the traditional empirical “rule of thumb” methods, that purity 
and proportionate balance of tone were secured for this portion of the 
compass. 

(6) Yet another detail requiring consideration is the height to which the 
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[Douths of Diapason pipes should be cut up. Waiving the altogether 
iistinct cpiestion of the carrying power of pure Flute tone, it will be found 
Lhat nothing is more detrimental to that of Diapason tone than “carving 
iip,^’as it has expressively —the more so because innocently — been dubbed. 
The [)ractice in ({uestion simply entails the elimination of the natural 
overtones, u[)on the normal development of which depends almost 
entirely the ring and carrying power of Diapason and analogous tones. 
Nothing could be more fatal. “Tuning slots, on the other hand, in the 
case of foundation work, i>., pipes of no very attenuated scale — unless 
indeed very wide or well within the distance of one diameter from the top 
of the pipe (in which cases the effects are more or less neutralized), have 
the effect of considerably weakening the ground tone. Their use gives 
rise to the production of a hard and horny quality, displayed in the 
Diapasons of Cavaill<^-Coll (who slotted all open metal pipes in the organ, 
Mixtures included), and other French builders, and in many of those of 
VVillis. Certainly, as has been claimed, the practice facilitates “ blend 
(of a sort), but for the simple reason that it largely removes the 
obstreperous foundation tone. Most people prefer dignity and foundation 
in organ tone. Another result of “carving up, when hard blowing and 
big-scaled basses are resorted to, is a particularly distracting boisterous 
and blustering quality of tone, the windiness of stops so treated being in 
many cases perceptible at some distance from the organ, Now, it has 
unreservedly been admitted that there are certain higher dissonant 
harmonics, which, however desirable they may be in the Gamba, are 
inimical to the production of true Diapason tone, and are responsible for 
the hard, stringy quality so frequently encountered. Such harmonics 
are encouraged by low thin lips, and the usual method of eliminating 
them is the process of cutting up, a process which, unfortunately, 
conjointly entails the absence of any just proportion of the lower 
harmonics. It is the octave, twelfth, etc., which impart to the tone vigour, 
firmness and definition, constituting what is sometimes termed “ the true 
Diapason ring/’ Some builders, perspicaciously recognizing the import- 
ance of these lower harmonics, find themselves constrained to adopt low 
mouths with their attendant disadvantages. The problem of preserving 
the lower partials, without causing corresponding accentuation of the higher, 
may successfully be solved, without any undue “cutting up,” by the 
employment of a thick smooth lip. We have here one of the most 
important processes of modern voicing. The thick lip is productive of a 
quality of tone both full and weighty, and refined and smooth, extra- 
ordinarily effective in combination, and, though possessed of great carrying 
power, yet in no sense wearisome.* It affords precisely the same full 

^ This is, of course, when properly treated. It is possible to exaggerate weight in 
organ tone just as much as brilliancy. 
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pervading tone which is so characteristic of the Diapasons of Father 
Smith, yet in far greater volume. 

Yet another attribute of Diapa.sons so treated, which rcndtT.s 
them especially valuable in .small building.s, is llieir facik 
speech, entirely free from that ‘‘spit’' which is so often 
objectionably prominent in Diapasons of the old style at c:lose 
quarters. In such buildings they also impart quite a “cathedral” 
roll to the tone. It would be possible to cmi)Ioy a very thick 
metal lip with a burnished instead of bevelled edg<;, hut in 
actual practice it is found more .satisfactory and convenient to 
cover a burnished lip of fair thickness with a strip of leather. 
The leather is passed round the lip, a short distance up the 
pipe on each side, being rendered adhesive by liquid fish glue 
or “Seccotine.” Provided the metal be roughened with a file, 
the leather may be attached with ordinary glue, but as the 
latter is apt to crack with age, this method is best avoided. 
It is, perhaps, well to note that the softness of the leatlier 
affects the tone in no appreciable manner ; it is the thickness 
of the lip which is the important factor, klohlfintes, and otlier 
open wooden Flutes, are sometimes made with thick lips 
covered with very thin leather or cartridge i>apcr to imf)a,rt 
smoothness and finish. Mr. Ernest Skinner, an eminent 
American organ builder, likens the discovery of the leathered 
lip to the invention by Barker of the Pneumatic Fever, 
predicting that it will revolutionize organ tone as surely and 
completely as did the latter organ mechanism. An e.stimate 
which is by no means so exaggerated as might he sup[K)SC(i 
The leathered Diapason, indeed, is now attaining a zenith of 
popularity both in England and America. A prominent 
German builder also, who on the author’s reccitnrnendation 
made trial of it, was so struck with the refined cpiality of tone 
that he forthwith signified his intention of adofiting the 
process. A few isolated and unsuccessful exiieriinental 
attempts at improving the tone of the pipes by coating tlicir 
lip with paper, parchment, felt, and kindred substances, ha.ve 
been recorded, but undoubtedly the credit of having l^ieen 
the first to perceive the value and inner significance of the 
process must be accorded to Mr. Robert Hope-Jones. It was 
only at the cost of considerable thought and labour that he 
was able to develop his crude and embryonic scientific theory into a 
process which bids fair to transform modern organ building. The names 
of Cavailld-Coll and George Willis, and of Hope-Jones, will be handed 
down to posterity as the authors of the most valuable improvements in the 
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omains of reed-voicing and flue-voicing, respectively, which have been 
itnessed in the present era of organ building. 

(7) It is a cardinal principle of modern organ designing that as much 
ariety should be introduced between stops of near relation to each other 

s is consistent with good tonal blend.* The primary application of this i 

rinciple demands the complete differentiation of the several Diapasons 
hich may occur on the Great organ ; its secondary application that some 
istinction be enforced between the Great, Swell, and Choir Diapasons. ; 

n designing an organ with four Diapasons on the Great organ it would be 
leer waste of good material to make all these Diapasons of similar | 

uality. Not only is “sympathy'' at once encouraged, but, also, golden 
I)[)ortunities in the way of effective contrast, and in scientifically moulding ^ 

le character of the general ensemble^ are senselessly ignored. It is no 
jcaggeration to state that, in the above instance, quite one-third of the 
olume of tone would be lost by the wearisome iteration of tone colour. 

.s in painting, so in organ tone, the most effective results are those of 
ontrast I’he first Diajiason, then, might be of large scale and powerful 
me, leathered ; the second, of the large Schulze type ; the third, of 
ledium scale and power, leathered;! the fourth, of the quiet cantabih 
nil or Green type (sec also Gamba). Such a combination with a Flute 
f the Tibia family would produce an immense volume of dignified church 
)ne, which would pervade every nook and cranny of the largest building, 
t is, of course, essiuitial to the avoidance of “sympathy," to scale the 
arious Diapasons differently, and to setiarate them from each other on 
le soundboard. > 

(8) On the Swell, the ordinary Diapason is, perhaps, a source of as 
inch trouble as any stop in the organ. It is apt to develop into a kind of 
orny Dulciana, of objectionable quality, and its tone is considerably 
npeded by the proximity of the swell box sides. For these reasons, to 

le detriment of the Swell in general, the flue foundation has suffered . 
ready by the substitution of a G eigen , or some such stop. The full- * 
med leathered Diapason is the most effective foundation stop possible]"”^ / . / 

I the Swell. It is particularly susceptible to the crescendo ; on opening 
le shutters an immense flood of pure mellow tone is liberated, tone 
hich, in combination, does much to relieve the effect of monotony 
isulting from undue prominence of reed tone in the Swell — Swell 
sausage-frying " as the cynics name it There is a magnificent example 
n xo in. wind in the Swell at Burton-on-Trent Parish Church (Norman & 
card and Hope-Jones). With the louvres closed, the writer was forcibly 

* See ** Tonal Design in Modern Organ Building,” pp. ii and 12, for the elaboration 
• this point. 

t There arc, of course, various types of leathered Diapason, just as of unleathered. 
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reminded of the singing tone of the old English Diapasons. It may, 
indeed, truthfully be claimed that the leathered Diapason has rehabilitated 
the Swell organ flue-work. I’he Swell organ was never, so to speak, an 
independent or self-contained invention. It was merely the old hlcho 
organ rendered expressive, and its tonal scheme evolved tardily until 
Cavaill^-Coll and Willis suddenly transformed it with their improved 
reed-work. The significance of this will be apparent when it is realised 
that the flue-work remained practically echo-work, the reeds, with all the 
disadvantage above-noted, becoming the fundamental basis of the Swell 
organ. It was not until Mr. Hope-Jones came forward with his Diapason 
Phonon and Tibia Clausa that the reed-work of Willis received its 
complementary flue-work, and that the regeneration of the Swell organ, 
whereby it was once again established on an equitable basis for future 
development, was accomplished. 

(9) The leathered lip is a most valuable means for the improvement of 
old pipes. As a good instance of such treatment may be cited the case 
of the old Byfield and Harris Diapasons on the Choir organ of Norwich 
Cathedral (Norman & Beard). An objectionable sort of 

caused by the straight lower lips and languids of these stops, was com- 
pletely remedied by leathering their upper lips, thereby imi)arting the 
requisite “speed.” The author has heard many old stops, Diapason.s, 
Geigens and Flutes, metamorphosed merely by this siinj)lc treatment. 
No increased wind pressure is entailed, though such is readily adaptable 
without coarseness of tone ensuing. 

(10) Spotted metal is not favourable to the production of the best quality 
of Diapason tone, unless indeed of such thickness that its distinctive 
properties are lost. Diapason pipes require to be made most substantially. 
When once due thickness is assured, there would seem to be little objection 
on the score of durability, and certainly none from the tonal point of view, 
to the use of an alloy containing less tin than should be customarily 
employed, for pipes of merely average substance. When strict economy is 
not essential, it is to be desired that Diapason basses be made of thick heavy 
metal. Zinc, as a material for basses, bears a worse name than ever it 
deserves, simply from the fact that zinc pipes and the metal lips are seldom 
made thick enough. One famous builder, indeed, has characterized zinc as 
an excellent material for chimney pots, but useless for organ pipes. Although 
a zinc bass can never give such a full, rich and pervading tone as a very 
thick metal one, the use of zinc must unquestionably be permitted as a 
matter of economy. A really thick and well made zinc bass is quite as 
costly as, and probably more effective than, a metal one of the degree of 
thickness ordinarily adopted. The cost of metal basses of considerable 
substance is too prohibitive to warrant their habitual use. It will surely 
be admitted that the employment of a zinc Diapason bass is a more 
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legitimate source of economy than grooving or “ditching” 
an unenclosed Dulciana to a Stopped Diapason bass. On 
the other hand, it i.s quite inexcusable that organs of the 
lirst magnitude, built regardless of cost, should yet be 
furnished throu^houi with zinc basses. It is sometimes 
urged that metal basses are too viscous, and hence liable to 
get out of adjustment by sinking down at the foot and 
moulli, to he durable. Granted metal of thick substance, 
this contention vYOuld seem to be exaggerated ; further, 
zinc feet can always be employed for the larger pipes 
without detriment to the tone. Ineffective zinc basses, or 
open metal basses of any kind, may often be improved by 
clamping a metal band firmly round the centre of the 
pipe, where the node occurs. Care must be taken that no 
rattling is caused by the band fitting badly. Sometimes 
even tape is successfully so utilized. It was formerly the 
general custom to soften zinc by subjecting it to the in- 
fluence of heat. When so treated it is known as “cooked” 
or “ l)aked ” zinc. 'The process takes all the virtue out of 
the metal, rendering it brittle and productive of a hard 
“ hungry ” tone. 1'he “ hard-rolled zinc” process, invented 
circa iH6o by Kitsell of London, whose zinc basses are 
famous for their excellence, is now employed V)y the most 
reputable firms, thotigh, unfortunately, it cannot truthfully 
be said that the practice of “cooking” zinc is yet obsolete. 

Some voi<'ers prefer wood to zinc as a material for 
Diapason basses, 'hhere is a good deal of “knack” in the 
sucr;essful treatment of wood basses, and it is somewhat 
difficult to manipulate the “meet” of the wood and metal. 

There are, however, excellent examples at Hindley (Schulze); 

St. Mark, Leeds (Binns); St. Mark, Marylebone Road, W. 

(Whiteley); Hucknall Torkard, Notts (Musson & Compton). 

(11) The pedal Open Diapason, i6 ft., is made of either 
metal or wood. For large metal pipes of this pitch, all 
things considered, there is probably no better material than 
zinc. The stop is sometimes borrowed from the Great 
double and (erroneously perhaps) labelled Violon. When 
of wood, it is more properly termed Major Bass (g.v.). See Wood Diapason, 
also Inverfed Languid, Stops with. 

(12) Scales : — The ordinary “ commercial” Diapason scale 
is : CC, 6 in. ; T. C, 3I in. ; Mid. C, 2 in. ; Mouth, either ^ 


showing Roller. 


or 


•S’? 


cut 


up of width 


CC, 


m. 


Schulze\s large Diapason at St Mary, Tyne Dock, measures: 
C, 3I in.; Mid. C, 2^ in. ; Tr. C, if in. ; Mouth, f the 
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circumference of the pipe. Mr. T. C. Lewis * fiiniLshcH the /ollowing 
measurements as those of his ideal standard Oiapuson |)ipf: Mid. C, 
3^ in. diameter; Mouth, | drcumfcntnce, cut up iind (i>.i 

^in.); Bore and -3^’^ (£-?. iV in.); Wind preHsurc, 3J in. ; rilcli, 267 J 
vibrations at 60° Fahr. The pipes, from tenor C uf)wardH, of a Di.'ipason 
of ordinary substance, weigh about So or 90 lbs, ; thoso of a (German 
Diapason (a stop which is almost invariably made of tin), al)out 66 lbs . ; 
whereas those of the modern leathered Diapason, made of die heavy 
^‘special” metal, which is now being used by several builders wlien great 
depth and volume of tone is desired, weigh actually 130 150 lli.s. It is 
not possible to obtain the true massive Diapason roll from jiifies of any 
less weight. If an ordinary pipe be gripped round the middle; whilst 
speaking, a strong tremor will be perceptible to the baud. A great 
deal of energy is being wasted by transmission through the walls or 
body of the pipe. It is only by making the pipes suOh'icmlly stout to 
withstand this vibration that the requisite plenitude of torn; can be secured 
in large Diapasons. Diapasons of this type are, of course, costly ; hut their 
effect is fully commensurate with their cost. It is not sufficiently realised 
that the increased wind pressures, which have come into use during the 
past few years, demand corresponding increase in the thickness of pipes. 

I>i£tpa«son Plioxxon 3 ft.; also x 6 ft 

The name originally applied by Mr. Hope-Jone.s to the leathered 
Diapason (see Diapason, sections 6 and 7). The name miglit well be 
retained for this stop when in the Swell organ, constituting, as it does, 
such a wide departure from the ordinary Swell Diajiason, Diapason 

Phonon on the Great organ at Colston Hall, .Bristol (Norman St Beard), 
is a large Diapason treated with resonators, in the ibrni of sleeves at 
the top of the pipes. The stop speaks on a 10 in. wind. In U.S.A., 
St. Luke, Montclair, N.J., by Hope-Jones & Harrison ; Park Church, 
Elmira, N.Y. ; First Presbyterian Church, Montclair, N.J.; lAitheran 
Church, Lebanon, Pa. ; Roman Catholic Church, Providence, R.I., by 
Austin Organ Co., and Hope-Jones. For illustration, see Diapason. 

Diaocton — (Gr.) ^ta through, oktw « eight. 

(i) The name given to the octave coupler by Holditch, who appears 
independently to have invented it, though long, of course, after its first 
employment in Italy, and subsequent to its introduction at St. James, 
Bristol, (Smith, 1819). (2) A 16 ft pedal stop (Washington Temple, 

U.S.A.). = Major Bass. 

l>ici.p£tson, StoppedL— See Gedecjkt 
Diapente — (Gr.) 8 ia «* through. Teyre » five. ■■ Quint, 


• A Protest,’’ etc., p. 5. 
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5 ta *• through. <pu)vii « sound. The application 
of the etymology of this word is somewhat indefinite. 32 ft; 
16 ft; S ft 

It frequently happens in organ building, when the requisite conditions 
i fortuitously complied with, that a pallet will commence to vibrate 
)i(Jly, and it is often within the province of an organists or organ 
ilder’s observation that such a “ fluttering pallet,” or a Tremulant in a 
.te of rapid vibration, when provided with a resonator in the form of a 
Lindboard or wind trunk, generates tones of considerable power. The 
i^ety valves of steamboats constantly act similarly. What must have 
en a phenomenal instance of this is recorded by Mr. Casson to have 
en witnessed several years ago at St. Asaph Cathedral, when (to use his 
irds) the pallet ‘‘set up a tremendous roar, taking the building by the 
'uff of the neck and shaking it as a terrier does a rat.” The idea must 
ubtless have occurred to many builders, as it did to him, that such 
enomena might systematically be adapted to tonal use. An experimental 
empt at such adaptation was made in 1888 by Messrs. Blackett & 
>wden, of Newcastle. The bulk of the apparatus employed was 
dosed in a box (15 ins. square for the 16 ft note). Wind passed into a 
amber containing a vibrator in the form of a circular disc fixed on to the 
>sc end of a spring, and so arranged as to beat against a hole in the 
der side of the resonator, being regulated in pitch and intensity by a 
ling bridge and set-screw. 

In order to economize space the box was divided into com- 
rtments, which were further partitioned into spiral channels. The 
re of the channels constantly increased and the apparatus was sur- 
)unted by a short bell. By sundry modifications of the scaling and 
id pressure, and by the adjustment of the vibrating disc, it was 
ind possible to secure several distinct varieties of tone quality and 
^rees of power. 

The credit of first transforming such raw ideas into a practical form of 
paratus, which he named the Diaphone, must, however, be ascribed to 
Robert Hope-Jones. In 1893-5 he invented several varieties of 
aphone, embodying the Tremulant or motor-bellows principle.* The 
it organ to which the new invention was applied was the magnificent 
trument, built by the Hope-Jones Electric Organ Co., in Worcester 
thedral (1896), containing two Diaphones of 32 ft. and 16 ft. pitch 
pectively, speaking on a pressure of about 22 in. The two stops in 
sstion are of considerable power, though not very regular in tone, 
the succeeding year two more Diaphones of similar construction were 


* Particulars and illustrations of the.se were published in a series of articles in the- 
idon “ Musical News,” Jan. 4 to May 30, 1896. 
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inserted in the organ built by the same firm tor the McICwan Hall, 
Edinburgh. The 32 ft. stop speaks through a semi-circular opening in 
the roof. Both mark a decided advai ce on the earlier examples. The 
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ibov© stops are all of the bivalvular 
ype illustrated in Fig, A. 

M is a motor, to the tail-piece of 
vhich is attached a rod bearing the 
:ornpound and spring valves v, v*, 
working against the springs s, s‘. On 
:he admission of wind (under pressure) 
;o the box a, the motor m is caused 
:o collapse, and thereby to open the 
t^alves V, yK Wind then rushes into 
:be chamber b, and, entering the in- 
terior of motor M through the passage 
c, equalizes the i)ressure on the motor. 
The action of the springs now serves 
to close the valves v, v and to open 
out the motor m, wlicrcupon the pro- 
cess is repeated. 

Fig B illustrates a simpler, in fact 
the original, form of 'rremulant Dia- 
phonc. No exatn|)les have actually 
been used in organs in this country, 
but this particular form of Dia[)hone 
is very HU(^c<‘HsfulIy used by Voit of 
Durlach, Germany, as the sole pedni 
stop (Diaphonic Bassoon) in his small 
comj)act organs. d’he raison d^Hre 
of this somewhat singular tonal dis- 
position is to be found in the high 
efficiency of this stop on a low wind 
pressure. A specimen, speaking on 
a pressure of roo mm. (4 in.) occurs 
at Luxetnbourg Church (1902, de- 
signed in 1900). The action of the 
Diaphone shown in Fig. B will be 
explained by reference to the descrip- 
tion of Fig A. The satisfactory 
working, and the tone quality, depend 
greatly on the adjustment of the 
spring s. This spring might be at- 
tached to the valve, similarly to one 
5f the springs shown in Fig. A. 



Fig. B. 

Diaphonic Violone ot Bassoon- 
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Fig. C — Roller-Valve Diaphone. 


A different type of 
I )in[)hone is repre- 
sentcd by Idg* C. Its 
tone is said to par- 
talc(i of th(5 nature of 
a smooth Dia);)sson or 
Flute. A model was 
exhibited by Mr. Hope- 
Jones at a lecture in 
1895. Wind enters at 
the foot A, charges the 
chamber c, and acts 
upon the back of 
the motor m, in such 
a manner that this 
latter is collapsed. In 
collapsing it moves 
(through the medium 
of the thong or flat 
chain b) the roller 
valve V, thus allowing 
the wind in the cham- 
ber c to escape through 
K into the resonator or 
pipe i\ Wind, passing 
through the channel n, 
acts upon the inside 
of the motor m in 
such a manner that 
the pressure on the 
inside and the out- 
side of the motor is 
balanced, and the 
spring s is at liberty 
to close the roller 
valve V again. The 
cyclic process is re- 
peated. The particular 
function of the roller 
valve in organ work is 
to admit wind gradu- 
ally. It is sometimes 


used for this purpose in bellows work, where a sudden flush of wind 
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not clcsircd. It will be seen that in this type of Diaphone the 
Iviilar inovcincnt is less Hiulden than that of the preceding patterns, 
le smoother the action of the valve, the smoother the tone quality 
nenilcd. If, on tlie contrary, the valve lieat forcibly on its seat, the 
Hultant tone will rough and coarse. This Roller-Valve Diaphone is 
ire de.scrilied mainly on account of its theoretical interest; it is scarcely 
form adapted to practical use. 

In the above Diaphones the quality and power 
the tone can be controlled within limits by the 
tape and size of the resonators, the tension of the 
(rings, etc. My the substitution of cylindrical 
sonators, (darinet tones have been obtained, 
heir satisfactory tonal effect is very dependent on 
(i suiiplencss of the valve. A somewhat serious 
(jeetion to which all these form.s of Diaphone are 
)cn is their lack of durability. It will be evident 
tat the wear and tear of motors vibrating, in the 
ISC of high notes especially, at the requisite 
pidity, must be very great. On the other hand, 

) singh* note is twer in conlinuous motion for 
[)n(lra,(*lc(l |)eriod of time, and were some 
(jchanism to lie invented for computing the 
.nnber of minutes in a year that a Diaphone 
pe was in action, the number indicated would 
Tibably be found to lie suiall It is but fair to 
)serve that the Diajihones at Worcester and 
dinburgh, rcfernttl to above, although probably 
micwliat decayed, are still in excellent working 
*der. Moreover, it is a matter of no very great 
ifficully to replace worn-out motors. 

In 1B97 Mr. 1 1 ope-J ones patented an improved 
iriety of Diaplione, known as the Diaphonic 
[orn, or smnetimes as the ‘‘valvular reed.^’ In 
the motor bellows is dispensed with, the 
brating pallet or disc being carried on the free 
1(1 of a spring. It is thus a variety of beating 
;ed. The construction of this form of Diaphone 
ill he explained by reference to Fig. D. The 
)ring B is made of aluminium, a pliable metal 
jadily admitting the correct adjustment of the 
isc in relation to the blqck again.$t which it beats. 

Whereas the Tremulant Diaphones are tuned by 
it resonator or pipe, the valvular reed is properly 


Fig, D—'* Valvukr Reed*' 
or Diaphonic Horn 
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tuned by the spring and regulated at the pip©- All the Diaphones in 
this country, save those above mentioned, are of the valvular rc;cd 
pattern. No pip© Diaphones admit of variation of wind pressure without 
a corresponding deflection of pitch. 

A remarkably successful Diaphone (Diaphonic Horn) occurs at St 
Clement, Ilford. In i6 (t. pitch it adds great dignity to the Pedal organ. 
On the manual in 8 ft. pitch it resembles a very powerful, full and rich 
Horn Diapason, beside which the Diapason, itself an excellent stop, 
contrasts most unfavourably. The author also heard a particularly fine 
example at Burton-on-Trent Parish Church, resembling, on the pedal, a 
powerful Trombone blended with a full-toned Diapason. On the manual 
in 8 ft pitch it combined effectively with the Tuba. There are several 
other examples, of varying merit, dispersed throughout the country. 
There is also an excellent specimen on the pedal organ at Colston 
Hall, Bristol (Norman & Beard); it stands on i8 in. wind, and the 
CCC pipe measures as much as 20 in. in diameter. As a double 
the manual Diaphone is too weighty for the ordinary organ. In 8 ft 
pitch it is at present practically useless. It cannot be carried up 
beyond about Mid. E, as the valves become too small and delicate ; it is 
therefore extended in powerful flue leathered pipes. It is not a cla.ss of 
tone which ordinarily blends satisfactorily with the rest of tlic manual 
work, however excellent it may be as a stop for individual use, or for 
adding volume of tone to very large organs. As a pedal stop it would 
seem to present greater possibilities, imparting great richness and body to 
a Pedal organ already tolerably complete in tonal structure, and in any 
case adding considerable foundation and depth. On the other hand it 
boasts no particular defined tone (nor, however, does a Major Bass), and 
can scarcely be termed a new tone colour, inasmuch as it is more a com- 
bination of tones already familiar. The valvular reed requires some 
considerable attention and upkeep. It does not always stand well, 
being apt to fly off the note and produce most weird noises, and to 
rattle. Such defects, be it nevertheless remembered, have not yet been 
successfully eradicated from “close” smooth-toned Trombones. Tone 
resembling that of a Diaphone, though lacking, perhaps, something of the 
depth, can be obtained from beating reeds — witness the magnificent 32 ft. 
reed at York Minster (Walker), which is carried down to the lowest note in 
smooth round tone, wherein is clearly discernible a considerable proportion 
of pure foundation tone. Sceptics who expend their time and wit in seek- 
ing to determine the degree of resemblance between the use of Diaphones 
and of explosives in the generation of sound, would do well to note that 
soft Diaphonic stops are by no means an impossibility, and that, as yet, the 
Diaphone is in its infancy, its possibilities having been but faintly explored. 
On the demise of the Electric Organ Co., the Diaphone patents, together 
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with some others, passed into the hands of Messrs. Norman & Beard, of 
Norwich. Since that time another form of Diaphone has been patented 
by Mr. Hope-Jones. It possesses no pipes, and consists of a piston 
working in a cylinder rapidly opening and closing a series 
of port-holes. As may be surmised, a heavy pressure of 
wind is essential. In U.S. A. there are Diaphones at Shamut 
Church, Boston, Mass. (Austin Organ Co., Hope-Jones) ; 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City (Hope-Jones Sc 
Harrison). 

Diezmonovena— (Sp.) - Larigot. 

Ditonus — (Gr.) di = two, t 6 voc « tone. 

An ancient name for the Tierce. In Greek music, the 
interval formed by adding together two major tones, a Pytha- 
gorean major third having the ratio 8i : 64, which is a 
comma greater than a true major third. 

Divinare — “A stopped pipe with a beautiful (divine) 
tone ” ! ! — Seidel. 

Docena — (Sp.) = Twelfth. 

DbfF— -(Ger.) An ancie,nt name for the Principal. 

DOLGAN — Dulcan. 8 ft. ; 4 ft. See Dolce. 

I>oloe — (It.) Dolce « Sweet. 8 ft. ; also 16 ft. ; 4ft. 

(i) Formerly, in Germany, Dolce, and Flauto Dolce or 
Dolcan, were distinct stops. The former was a string- 
toned stop with a slightly thick or flutey quality, the latter 
a Flute stop with a suspicion of stringiness. Examples 
of the former are still occasionally to be found in 
Germany, made of wood, and sometimes with a double 
mouth. (2) Now, both in England and Germany, the 
name Dolce is employed to designate the Dolcan or Flauto 
Dolce. The Dolce pipes are of metal, widening in diam- 
eter as they ascend. 1 he tone is extremely beautiful, being 
soft and velvety, with a touch of French Horn quality in the 
tenor octave. The Dolce is invaluable as an accompani- 
mental stop on the Great or Choir organ, and might with 
advantage be more extensively employed in this country. 
One reason, perhaps, for its scarcity in English organs 
consists in the fact that the pipes, increasing, as above 
(Tr^ll^^Pi stated, in diameter at the top, occupy much sound- 
® / board space. Albeit, Dolces of exquisite quality arc 
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made by Compton, Binns), tapering but little. Messrs. Norman 

& Beard/s Corno Idutc furnishes likewise a good illustration of this 
class of tone produced from cylindrical piiies. It is generally believed 
that the Mauto Dolce was introduced into this country by Schulze. 
Mr. Smith, of the well-known firm of Messrs. Abbott & Smith, of 
Leeds, once informed the author that a Dolce with inverted conical 
pipes was introduced at Chesterfield Parish Church by Snetzler. The 
Dolce forms an excellent 8 ft. pedal Flute in small organs, superior in 
effect to the ordinary Bourdon extension. As a pedal Flute it may be 
heard at Holy Trinity, Upper Tooting; Battersea Polytechnic (Beale 
& d'hynne, voiced by Whiteley). At St. Katherine's Convent, Queen’s 
Square, W., the late Mr. Thynne inserted a i6 ft. Dolce of exquisite 
tone. On account of limitation of space the lowest few pipes are 
stopped. The manner in which the “meet,” or transition from open 
to stoi)ped work, is manipulated, is marvellous ; very gradually, as they 
descend in pitch, the pipes begin to lose their “bloom.” Indeed some 
difficulty is experienced in determining the exact location of the break. 
Doncaster Parish Church (Schulze) ; St Stephen, Wandsworth (White- 
ley). Chamber Organ, Oulton Rocks, Staffs, (and several other organs 
by Binns) ; Hucknall Torkard Parish Church, Notts. (Musson & 
Comi)ton) ; Mr. Armitage’s Chamber Organ, Nottingham ; Cantley 
Church, Doncaster; Emmanuel Church, Leicester; St. Mary, Westwood 
(with Frein Harmoniciue), (Compton). Scales:— A Dolce by Binns, 
measured at 'I\C, 3 in. in diameter at the top of the pipe, 2 in. at 

the mouth. Below this note the stop is frequently carried down in 

closed piiies. An example at Emmanuel Church, Leicester, by Comp- 
ton, made throughout of open pipes, measured at CC 4 in. at the top, 
3 in. at the mouth ; at T.C, zf in. at the top, if in. at the mouth. 
(3) The name Dolce is sometimes employed to designate a Swell 

Bourdon borrowed as a pedal stop. It has also been applied by 

Messrs. Brindley & Foster to the Swell Rohrflote, borrowed according 
to that firm’s “metechotic” system, as a Great organ stop (Wesleyan 
Church, West Leigh). 

Dolciano — 8 ft Either (i) Dolce ; (2) Clarabella ; (3) Dulcian 

(reed). 

DOLCISSIMO — Dulcissima. (It.) Dolcissimo; (Lat.) Dulcissima = very 
sweet 16 ft; 8 ft 

(i) Echo Dulciana (Brooklyn Tabernacle, U.S.A.); or (2) Swell 
Bourdon, i6 ft, borrowed as a pedal stop by Binns). 


Dolzflote— See Dulzflotk. 
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— Doppelgedackt, etc, (Ger.) Doppel double 
Flote = Flute. 8 ft; also i6 ft; 4 ft 
A wood Flute with mouths on two opposite sides of the pipe. Either 
open or stopped, and generally of large scale. It speaks on the normal 
pressure of wind. The tone is full, liquid, and weighty, but inclined to be 
somewhat dull and devoid of distinctive quality. Formerly the double 
mouth was certainly instrumental in the production of a fulness of tone 
more pronounced than anything which had hitherto been obtained from 
p. single-mouthed pipes, a fulness perhaps 

^ more noticeable in combination than 

in individual notes. The introduc- 
tion of the leathered lip has, however, 
rendered possible the production from 
single-mouthed pipes of even greater 
body of tone, combined, moreover, 
with more distinctive quality. Double- 
mouthed stops possess the disad- 
vantage of requiring clear speaking 
room on two sides of the pipes. In 
England, where builders are seldom 
allowed sufficient room for their instru- 
ments, and fierce competition demands 
economy in every inch of soundboard 
space, this requirement has militated 
much against the use of stops of this 
class. A specimen of the Dopplefldte 
was included, however, in the Great 
organ specification in the organ for 
Sandhurst Cathedral, Australia (Bishop, 

1 905 ). In America also the Doppelflote 
is rapidly being discarded- At Win- 
chester Cathedral, Willis experimented 
with double mouths for the wood 32 ft. 
stop, but secured no satisfactory results. 

Recently, Herr Weigle, of Stuttgart, has 
patented a variety of Doppelfldte, named 
by him Seraphonfiote, with the mouths 
on two adjacent sides of the pipe. His 
patent likewise includes metal pipes, 
sometimes harmonic in structure, the 
languid and lips of which are brought 
forward to a point, so that two lip surfaces, lying at an acute angle to 
each other, are created. The mouths are generally bearded. There 




Section of 
Doppleflote. 


Seraphonfiote 

(Weigle). 
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was nothing remarkable about the tone of the specimen pipes which 
the author recently heard at Herr Weigle's factory; indeed the tone 
seemed rather to labour at a disadvantage than to be improved. In 
the case of a pipe in the author’s i)ossession, made by another German 
builder on similar principles, the tone is far from satisfactory. Instances 
of the Doppelflote may be heard in this country at Central Hall, 
Birmingham; Lutheran Church, Whitechapel, E. (Walcker); St. Matthew, 
Westminster (made in Bavaria for the Rev. J. B. Croft’s own West End 
orgati) ; Derby Road Church, Nottingham (Conacher — a Waldflote voiced 
in Germany). An extremely fine Doppelgedackt pipe in the author’s 
possession, made by Voit of Durlach, Germany, bears the subjoined 
measurements: Mid. B pipe, stopped, 2^ in. x if in; mouth cut up a 
bare | in., and very much arched d’he cap is set slightly ahve the block. 
The two sides of the pipe bearing the mouths are of hard wood, to which 
circumstance is probably due much of its tonal excellence. 

Doiatlbl^ >• -A prefix signifying sub-octave (the octave below unison) 
pitch. Double Claribel Flute, Double Dulciana, Double 

'rrumpet d'he nomenclature of Pedal organ stops, however, is 
frequently inaccurate, d’hus, <?.^^., Double Dulciana, Contra Fagotta, 
are found to be of x6 ft. pitch instead of 32 ft., and Trumpet of 
S ft. instead of 16 ft. Synonymous with “Contra.” 

Double Bass —Sec Contra Basso. 

lI>iai>asoWL— Manual, 16 ft. ; Pedal, 32 ft ; 16 ft 

'The 32 ft jicdal stop is sometimes named Great Bass or Major Bass. 
For “Pedal Open Diapason” 16 ft., see Diapason (section ii), and Major 
Bass. 

Manual— The first Double Diapason used in England was that made 
by Loosemore for I^xeter Cathedral in 1664. The pipes of the Double 
Diapason are of metal, though the bass portion is very occasionally made 
of wood. In old organs, and in some modern ones, the name is erroneously 
applied to a stopped double. Howbeit, when the stop is open, the builder 
is generally careful to indicate the fact on the stop knob or key. There 
is a good anecdote, enjoying, moreover, the advantage of being well 
authenticated, connected with the new organ acquired by a certain church 
at Westmin.ster. The old clerk, on being asked for his opinion of the new 
instrument, waxed most eloquent over the fact that it even contained a 
Double Diapason m case the first one broke ! 

Pedal— The pedal Double Diapason is made of wood or metal. 
Probably the biggest scaled stop ever employed was a wooden one of 
4 ft., diagonal measurement, inserted by Hill, to Dr. Camidge’s order, 
at York Minster, in 1832. The upper pipes of this, lengthened, form 
the lower pipes of the present stop. The front of the CCCC pipe 
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measures about 2 ft. There is a good exami)le of a 32 ft. wood mop 
of small scale at the Albert Hall, Sherfield (Cavailld-Coll). The llrst 
metal stop of 32 ft pitch in England was inserted at York Minster 
(1832) by Hill It is still in use. The CCCC pipe nieasures 20 in. 
in diameter. Metal 32 ft. pipes vary in diameter from about 14 in. 
to as much as 24 in. The greater number in this country have been 
made by Kitsell of London, the celebrated zinc worker—tliat metal 
being undoubtedly the best material for such large pi[)es. At St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, Willis experimented with cast iron pipes fitted with 
wood mouths ; but they were never satisfactory, and a new stop of zinc 
was substituted during the recent rebuild. The 32 ft. sto|) at the Albert 
Hall (Willis) is of “pure tin” 90 per cent.) burnished, 'i'he lowest 
four pipes are reputed to have cost altogether ;^’8oO“-”the price of a 
moderate-sized organ in itself. At Ulm Miinster (Walcker, 1856), may be 
seen cylindrical 32 ft pipes of wood. Formerly they stood in the case “in 
prospect” The open 32 ft stop is a very great luxury, any organ 
possessing it being at once raised to the dignity of a cathedral instrument. 
A popular tonal effect at the present day is that of 32 ft. pedal alone, with 
distinctive manual stops such as the Cdleste. 

Double ESn^lislx Hom—id ft. 

Invented by Mr. Hope-Jones. 'fhe pipes of the Doulilc English 
Horn, which are of thick heavy metal, are of inverted conical sliai)e and 
are surmounted by large bells. They are of full Oboe scale. 'Fhe tongues 
are weighted and kept as flat and close to the reed as possible. Tlie 
shallots are “ open ” (/.<?., made with parallel apertures). The result is a 
very fiery “free” tone, of great brilliancy and richness. Possessing as it 
does but little body, the tone quality may be described as a thin blare (in a 
musical sense). The Double English Horn is particularly remarkable for 
the richness it imparts in combination. It is a most effective Swell double 
reed. At the same time its “ freedom ” of tone renders it scarcely well 
suited to form the position (which it has sometimes occupied) of the only 
double stop in a Swell, a flue double being necessary The stop does not 
resemble the Cor Anglais, and differs much in tone from the ordinary 
double reeds. There are good specimens at the Collegiate Church 
Warwick; St. Michael, Chester Square, W. ; and Worcester Cathedral* 
(Hope-Jones). 

Double Flute — See Doppelfl5te. 

DOUBLE-MOUTHED PIPES~See Doppelflotb. 

DOUBLE OBOE-HORN— See Oboe-Horn. 

Double Stopped Bass— 32 ft. See Sub-Bourdon. 
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DOUBLE - TONGUEO 
RE I£1D ■ — I.)onblc-t<)ngued 
organ reeds appear to have 
been first experimentally 
tried by Herr (bcseeke, of 
Gottingen. Subse(4uently, 
however, they were practic- 
ally applied by Mir. Hope- 
Jones for the first time 
at Worcester Cathedral 
(1896) and later at the 
McKwan Hall, Edinburgh. 
The large Tubas in these 
two instruments are furn- 
ished with wooden shallots 
(see Reed), each with two 
tongues fixed opposite to 
one another. They are 
voiced on 20 in. pressure. 
The Worcester example is 
[>f prodigious power, and 
very smooth, though not so 
"cflned in tone as a Willis 
Fuba, or as the Tuba 
kmora in the same in- 
strument. It is open to 
question whether the results 
iccruxng from the use of 
iouble-tongued reeds are at 
ill commensurate with the 
rouble entailed in their con- 
traction and upkeep. It is, 

)f course, true that the pro- 
asion of a second vibrator 
loes materially amplify the 
olume of tone. ^ But it 

*But, for scientific rea.sons 
rhich cannot be entered into 
ere, not to an extent at all pro- 
ortionate to the intrinsic capacity 
f the second vibrator. In other 
'ords, a double-tongued reed is 
y no naeans twice as powerful as 
single-tongued pipe. 
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would seem that the maximum degree of power desirable can be obtained 
from heavily-blown pipes of triple speaking length (e.g., St Paurs Cathe- 
dral ; Norwich Cathedral). Should the two vibrators of a double toiiigued 
reed happen to get slightly out of tune with each other, the ihpe will not, 
of course, simultaneously speak two notes; but it will suffer in quality. 

DOUBLE TOUCH — A stop controlled by a key or knob to which this 
term is affixed would speak only when the second touch of a manual 
was brought into operation by the key being depressed, against 
the resistance of a stronger spring, beyond the ordinary first touch. 
In the Hope-Jones organs at Worcester Cathedral and the Collegiate 
Church, Warwick, the stop key controlling the Celeste is so constructed as 
to respond to two movements. The initial travel of the key brings on the 
sharp Celeste rank, the completed travel (against a stronger resistance) 
adds the flat rank. 

Double Trumpet — See Trumpet. 

DOUBLETTE — (i) 2 ft. (Fr.) = Fifteenth. (2) Mixture, (a) Grave 
Mixture,” 12th and 15th, or(/;)a Mixture composed of 15th and 22nd. 
Drum Pedal — (Ger.) Trommel (y.^'.). A pedal which, when depressed, 
admitted wind to the two lowest pipes on the organ, whereby an 
effect simulating the roll of a drum was obtained. 

The Drum pedal was much used abroad. It was also inserted by 
Father Smith at St. Nicholas, Deptford, and by Renatus Harris at Sarurn 
Cathedral (1710). In some ancient organs the pedal moved the arms of 
figures in the casework, beating drums. See also Epfets if Orage. 
DUIFLOT — Doiflot (Dutch). See Doppelflote. 

Dulceon — Prinzipal. Presumably of soft tone. 

4 ft. 

The name has no fixed meaning. It may represent a delicate Flute 
or a Dolce, or as Dulcet Principal it may bear the same relation to 
Dulciana as does Salicet to Salicional. The last connotation is the most 
usual. The Octave Dulciana was used by Green at Rochester Cathedral 
and Greenwich Hospital. 

Dulcian— Dulzian, Dulzino, Dulziano. Originally 8 ft, and very seldom 
16 ft. ; later also 4 ft. 

A German reed stop practically identical with the Bassoon. The pipes 
were immaterially either open or capped. Generally a large scaled free 
reed, with bodies widening slightly; sometimes, however, a beating reed. 
Occasionally the pipes were made of wood. Mulhausen ; St. John and 
Market Church, Hanover; St. Dominico, Prague. At Neu Ruppin 
(32 ft) ; Frauenkirche, Gorlitz ; and Cemetery Church, Breslau, it was 
found as a flue stop. Such instances, though, are exceptional. The 
instrument, Dulcian, was a primitive type of Bassoon. 
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30lJLl.C5iai3i3i~Xi^^^^^ Dalcis » sweet. 8 ft / ^ also^'*i6 ft; and 
rarely 4 ft. 


The Duleiana is said to be the invention of Snetzler, and to 
have beerj introduced in his organ at King’s Lynn (1754). 
Regarded from the point of view of the extreme purist, the tone 
of the stop should i)e that of an Echo Diapason ; but, to the end 
that the stop may be rendered more interesting in character and 
less of a tonal duplication, some latitude of treatment is custom- 
arily assutned, and a certain stringy and sometimes horny character 
introduced, causing it to approximate in quality to the Salicional 
or Kcraulophon, respectively. In these days of “positive’^ or 
decisive tone colours, the real Duleiana is rapidly becoming 
obsolete, yielding its place to the wSalicional. Dissociating one- 
self candidly from merely antiquarian and traditional ideas, it 
cannot indeed be maintained that the superannuation of the 
colourless Duleiana is any loss at all. The real old-fashioned 
Duleiana may be said to be a miniature replica of a Green 
I )iapason. As such it would barely be distinguishable, at a slight 
distance from the keys, from the Swell Diapason with the box 
tiearly or entirely closed. Such tonal duplication violates one of 
the most important principles of modern tonal design,* and there 
is no valid reason wlty, conjointly with the traditional mellow and 
mn/abile chiiracleristics (d’ the stop— admiral)le in every respect — 
a certain amount of colour should not be infused into the tone. 
The pipes of the Duleiana are of metal, cylindrical in form, of 
small scale, and of geritle intonation. The nicking is fine and 
close, and the wind consumption .■small. It is highly desirable 
that the lips of the Duleiana be .sufficiently cut up in the treble to 
eradicate the objectionable horny or spitting quality so frequently 
encountered. 

The Echo Duleiana is, of course, still quieter in tone. It is 
usually enclosed. I’here is an excellent example in the Solo box 
at York Minster (Walker) actually on about Sin. wind (see Tuba), 
Beyond that pressure it is difficult to avoid windiness. Many 
voicers of repute consider it easier to get good Duleiana tone on 

or 4 in. wind than on the old fashioned 2^ in. The Duleiana, 
unless voiced reedy,” does not sound well when enclosed. It is 
also very apt to be thrown off its speech by dust. A Gamba is 
therefore to be preferred in the Swell organ. The Duleiana is a stop 
which lends itself readily to effective use with octave and sub-octave 
couplers. In view of this fact the 4 ft. variety is of little use. In 
16 ft. pitch it forms an excellent double for the Choir organ, whence 



Duleiana 


■•See “Tonal Design in Modern Organ Building,” pp. ir and 12 
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it may conveniently and effectively be borrowed on to the Pedal organ. 
Both on manual and pedal, the Double Dulciana is a slop of the 
utmost value and beauty, forming an excellent ha(^kgroimd and bass to 
soft manual combinations. It is unfortunately rare in this country, since 
its utility is confined to combinations of no great power, d'hcrc are good 
specimens at Warwick Collegiate Church, and McEwan Hall, ICdinbiirgh 
(Hope-Jones), both partly contained in the case, to which use, it may 
parenthetically be observed, the pipes are well adapted on account of their 
slender and graceful proportions and unobstrusive tone. An Octave 
Dulciana by Snetzler occurred at Passau Cathedral, Germany. The first 
Double Dulciana appears to have been introduced by Bishop at Acre Lane, 
Clapham (1828). The Dulciana is essentially an English stop, almost 
entirely unknown on the Continent even at the present day. The scale of 
the Dulciana varies from 3^ in. to 4} in. at CC. A splendid specimen 
voiced by Mr, Compton at Emmanuel Church, Nottingham, measures : 
CC in., T.C i|- in. It is of spotted metal, and the tone is quiet 
and velvety. 

JDizlGXsmsi Dulciana Cornet. 

A Mixture stop of quiet silvery tone, though scarcely of Dulciana 
scaled pipes. A very great acquisition to an organ of moderate size. 
The Dulciana Mixture is generally enclosed in a Swell box. St. Mark, 
Leeds (Binns); York Minster (Walker); Echo Organ, Norwich ('atliedral, 
VI ranks (Norman & Beard — a most effective stop). See Mxxturic. 

Dulcimer — A string instrument introduced as an organ stop by Sch war- 
brook at St. Michael, Coventry (1733). 

The Dulcimer is a trapeze-shaped instrument, on which are stretched 
wires which are struck by hand with a hammer. 

Dulcissima — See Dolcissimo. 

Dulzflote — DoMote. See Flauto Dulcio. 

Duodecima — (Lat.) = Twelfth. 


E. 

JBolxo — A prefix denoting exceptional softness of tone, e.g.^ Echo 
Dulciana, Echo Salicional, Echo Cornet. 

When the name occurs by itself in the specifications of ancient Conti- 
nental instruments, it has reference to a quiet Flute enclosed in a box and 
isolated from the organ. This is also sometimes called Bourdonecho. 

Echo Bass — See Echo Bourdon. 

ECHO BOURDON--16 ft. 

A quiet Bourdon. A Swell Lieblich Bordun, borrowed on to the Pedal 
organ, is frequently named Echo Bourdon, or Echo Bass. See Dolcissimo. 
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Eolmo Oaim.feai 8 ft. 

A quiet (kuuba oi liard, eold tone. Formerly a speciality of Messrs. 
Walker, who now, however, continue to apply the name to what is virtually 
a String (kunba, or Viole lV Orchestre. The Echo Gamba is almost 
invariably encloned in a swell box. 

EflFets d’ Orage (I'V.) Effet - effect Orage « storm. 

See Storm Pkoal. 

English Hom—See Cor Anglais, Double English 
Horn. 

Epistomium — (Lat) « a Ventil. 

EUPHO IM E — Ikiph()iiium, Eyphone. (Gr.) €v = good. 

(jmy/i sa sound. 16 ft; 8 ft 
The first instance of the Euphone was that inserted at 
Beauvais Cathedral in 1827-29, in company with other free 
reed stops named Conoclyte and Terpomele. The pipes 
were cylindrical in body, terminating in 
a long cone. The Terpomele and the 
Euphone were adapted to expressive use 
by tneans of a device for varying the 
wind pressure. Subsequently, in 1830, 

Sebastian Erard introduced an expressive 
free reed, whicli he named Euphone, into 
bis organ at tlie Tuileries Chapel Royal, 
d'he form of pi[)e he adopted was that 
utilised by M. Grenid twenty years pre- 
viously, The i)opular opinion that Erard 
was the inventor of the Euphone is 
therefore inaccurate. 'Fhe tongues were 
broad and thin, and the pipes were of the 
Grcni(^ pattern, shaped somewhat like a 
balloon with a slit near the top. When 
now made, which is but rarely, the pipes 
are of inverted conical shape. In tone 
the stop varies considerably. Usually it 
may be described as a sort of cross 
between a Cor Anglais, Bassoon and 
Clarinet. It is of gentle intonation. The 
Euphone was introduced into this country 
by Messrs. Kirkland & Jardine. St. Peter, 

Manchester (1856); Free Trade Hall, 

Manchester (1857). An example, though 
Euphone. an imperfect specimen, existed at the Euphone. 
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Unitarian Church, Nottingham ; but it was removed a few years ago 
because the authorities could tolerate the tone no longer. Other 
instances : St. Sulpice and St. Eustache, Paris ; Zurich Cathedral. 

Euphonium— See Euphone. 

Evacuant — (Lat) Evacuare = to empty. A drawstop, opening a valve 
which allows the bellows to exhaust. 

The only example in this country is at Derby Road Chapel, Notting- 
ham (Conacher), inserted to the order of Mr. John Rogers, E.R.M.S. 
The author has vivid recollections of attempting to solve the nature of the 
stop, which in this instance is grouped above the Swell stops. 'Fhe device 
originated on the Continent. There was doubtless some use for it in the 
days when bellows were sometimes so liberally made that (as we read in 
Hamilton's Catechism of the Organ those at Seville Cathedral, when 
fully charged, supplied the fuU organ for a quarter-of-an-hour on end. 

F. 

Pach — (Ger.) =* fold. Mixtur dreifach — Mixture threefold, tliree 
ranks. 

FAGOTTO— See Bassoon. 

Conti?£ii 16 ft See Bassoon. 

FAN TREMOLO — A species of Tremulant used by the Au.stin Organ* 
Co., U.S.A., consisting of a two-bladed fan. 

The fan is suspended in a swell box over the pipes affected, and 
worked by four small motors, coupled in pairs by means of right- 
angled cranks, and actuated by the pipe wind. The effect is pleasant 
and musical, for the Fan Tremulant acts on the sound waves after 
production, not interfering with the speech of the pipes. The bass 
pipes are only just perceptibly affected. In a large organ of the 
ordinary type both varieties of Tremulant might well be employed — the 
Fan Tremulant for rapid vibrato effects {e.g., with Vox Humana), the 
ordinary type, powerful and essentially slow, for other effects. There is 
an example in this country at the Baptist Church, Rushden, Northants 
(Austin Organ). The patent air-chest employed in the Austin organs 
affords a wind supply so absolutely steady as to be quite impervious to the 
action of an ordinary Tremulant. 

FAN TRUMPET— -Horizontal Trumpet. Also Fan Tuba, Horizontal 
Tuba (See also Chamade, Trompette-A-). See the Frontispiece. 
Tubas, or Trumpets, with pipes bent to an obtuse angle and spread out 
in the form of a fan. By this means the tone is caused to blare out at 
the audience in a manner generally savouring more of noise than of music., 
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Exarnples are very coinnion in Si)ain, * where such pipes are often made 
of /wwx the first Fan Tubas in this country were inserted at York 
Minster (Hill) in 1S44, having been presented by Hudson, “the Railway 
King.'’ They were removed in the recent rebuild (1902-3). Examples 
exist at All Saints, Margaret Street, W. (1858); Manchester Town Hall 
(Cavailld«-Coll) ; and (inside of the case) at Albert Hall, Sheffield 
(Cavaille-Coll). 

Feldflote - Feldpfcife. (Ger.) Feld « field. Either (i) Waldfldte; 

(2) Schweizerpfeife. 

Feld horn-— (Ger.) Feld — field. See Waldhorn. 

Fern -(Ger.) — distant. Equivalent to “ Echo." 

Fernflote— S ft. See Echo 

May refer to any quiet flue stop of distant tone. Sometimes a variety 
of (iedackt, with a small hole in the side of the pipe near the top. At 
St, Mary, Tyne Dock (Schulze), a delicate Gemshorn 8 ft. 

Fernhorn— A cylindrical open metal stop, of large scale but small bore, 
at Washington 'reinple, U.S.A. (Kimball Co.). It is practically an 
eclio Cor de Nuit. 

Fifre™(;i) Fifteenth, 2 ft; (2) Twenty-second, i ft (Abbeville Cathedral); 

(3) n rank Mixture, 26th and 29th 

)ccima quinta, Super-octave. 2 ft (f.«?., a 15th 

above unison). 

A super-octave Diapason, bearing the same relation to Principal 4 ft 
as does the latter to Diapason 8 ft. The Fifteenth adds brightness to 
Diapason tone. Frequently it is voiced too powerful and shrill, especially 
in small organs. In organs of moderate dimensions a Harmonic Piccolo 
is probably alike more useful and effective. The name Super-octave is 
sometimes applied to a full-scaled powerful Fifteenth, as is Octave to a 
Principal of similar construction and quality. 

Fistula— (Lat) — pipe. Fistula formerly denoted the Syrinx or Pan's 
pil)es. (Lat) Fistula Minima =* smallest pipe = Flageolet 
Fistula Salicis =» willow pipe ** Salicional. 

Flachflbte- — (Ger.) Flach * flat, or shallow. 8 ft; 4 ft; occasionally 
2 ft ; I ft. 

The name has its origin in the fact that the lips of the Flachflote are 
very broad. The pipes are shaped as the German Spill- or Spitzflote, the 
mouths being cut up high. The tone is sharp and thin. Monastic 
Church, Weingarten (Gabler, 1750); Haarlem (Miiller, 1738). 

* .See the illustration of the recently rebuilt organ Seville Cathedral in the “ Zeitschrift 

flir Instrumentenbau,” Leipsig, No. 19, 1903. 
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Flageolet— Flautina. Formerly B'istula Minima (<r.w.). 2 ft. 

This stop, being quieter than tlie Fifteenth, is well adapted to the 
Choir organ. ’ The tone is siirighlly and slightly flutey, though not so 
full as that of the Piccolo (y.».), with which, however, it is frtxiueutly 
confounded. Occasionally found on the Continent in i it. pitch (see 
Campana). 

Flsit T'W€intisr-jai?st— (b 21st). Flat Seventh or Scplime, 
sometimes less correctly name Shar[) Twentieth. Manual, i;| ftj 
pedal, 2^ ft; 4y ft. 

A mutation stop sounding a minor seventh (tuned perfect) above the 
Fifteenth, though, of course, like other Mixture work subject to “breaks.” 
The Flat Septime was introduced by Mr. Jackson, of Liverpool, by whose 
son it was fortuitously discovered one day in 1847, when tuning “close,” 
at the voicing machine, the chord of C, E, G and minor jlli. He was 
surprised to hear, as soon as the last note became perfect, a deep note 
like that of a reed, an effect due, of course, to the production of a jxiwerful 
resultant tone. In 1848, the Flat Septime was inserted at St. Mary, Ih)otle, 
near Liverpool, and at Whitworth Parish Church, and in 1849 manual 

and pedal at Liverpool College. This latter organ was (opened l)y .Henry 
Smart, who inserts a vague reference to the Flat wSepLimc in his organ 
book. In the following year Dr. Hopkins gave a recital on tlm inslnnncnt. 
Dr. J. W. Hinton (“Organ Construction”) attriljiites tltc prol)al)le 
invention of the Seventh as a Mixture rank to Dr. Gauntlctt, who i.s 
reputed to have introduced it at St. Olave, Southwark; there is every 
reason, however, to believe that Dr. Gauntlett learnt of its use from either 
Dr. Hopkins or Mr. Smart. The Flat Septime has been used by CavailH- 
Coll (first time at Notre Dame, Paris, in 1868, manual, 2^ ft. and x f ft., 
pedal, 4y ft; and subsequently at Blackburn Parish Cliurch, etc.); 
Walcker; Sauer, of Frankfurt-on-the-Oder ; Ladegast, of Weissenfels 
(St Nicholas, Leipzig, 1862) ; Casson (London Organ School; Catlicart 
House, South Kensington) ; Harrison & Harrison (Whitehaven) ; Compton. 
The effect is well described by Dr. Hopkins as “ brassy.” The stop 
should therefore be neither full-toned nor powerful. It forms a valuable 
ingredient in the composition of Mixtures. 

FLAUT-A-BECQ — Flfite-^-bec. (Fr.) Bee =» nose, beak. 8 ft; 4 ft 

A Flute named after the old Flaut-k-becq, blown, not transversely as 
the ordinary Flute, but like a Flageolet. The stop was of no particularly 
distinctive 'tone. The pipes were sometimes conical in shape, sometinaes 
wholly or partially stopped. 


FLAUT ALLEMANDE — See Flauto Travejeiso. 
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Flaut Hemiol— 8 ft A stop which, as the pitch rose, gradually varied its 
cluality through Gamba, Salicet, Fugara and Flute. (See Hamel 
Vol. HI, p. 540. 

I here was [)r()bal>ly as much accident as design in this peculiarity. 
Ihe didleiilt task in voicing modern keen Gambas on a low wind pressure 
is Lo preserve the stringy quality, combined with proportionate power in 
the treble. Some of the late Mr. Thynne^s Violes became quite flutey in 
the upper octaves. The orchestral French Horn presents a remarkable 
instance of this transition of quality. Whereas at one time it was 
ccuLsidered the standard of excellency to endeavour — often with the final 
result of ruining the stop — to preserve one quality of tone throughout the 
compass, now of late years a wonderful field has been opened in the 
skilful merging of one quality into other in different portions of the 
compass. Perhaps the most advanced organ in this respect — the one 
which suggested this point to the author — is that at Battersea Polytechnic 
{Beale & Thynne, voiced by Whiteley). 

Flauta Armdnica—(Sp.) = Harmonic Flute. 

Flauta Cuspida — Flauto Cuspido. (Lat) Cuspidatus = pointed. See 
SPiTZFLdTE. Lund Cathedral, Sweden. 

Flauta Euskeria— (Sp.) « Euskarian, or Basque Flute. 

Flautado— (Sp.) Flute. 

Flautado Kuerolofon « Waldfldte (horny-toned). 

Flautado Principal «= Diapason. 

Flautado Violon « Gamba. 

FlautiMLa— Flautino. 2 ft. 

Practically synonymous with Flageolet. Should any distinction be 
drawn, the Flautina is the more delicate of the two. 

FLAUTINA DOLCE— 2 ft. 

A Flauto Dolce of super-octave pitch. 

Fla'O to— (It.) = Flute; (Lat.) Flare = to blow (cf. English, 

inflate). 

FLAUTO AMABILE — Flauto Amoroso, FlCite d’Amour. 

(Fr.) Amour = love; (Lat) Amorosus = loving. 8 ft.; 4 ft 
A small-scaled Flute of bright tone. Sometimes by Lewis) voiced 
•slightly stringy in quality, being a hybrid stop between Salicional and Flute. 

Flauto di Pan — Pandean Flute. 8 ft. ; 4 ft; 2 ft. ; i ft 

As 1 ft. it occurs on the Pedal, and as 2 ft. on the Oberwerk, at Lund 
•Cathedral, Sweden, the pipes in both instances being of tin. In this 
•capacity it is practically identical with Campana {q.v.). Pandean Flute, 
^ ft or 4 ft., is generally equivalent to Vienna Flute. 
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FlciiUto Dolcan, Flilte Douce. (Fr.) Douce « sweet 

The correct name for what is known in this country and by many 
modern German builders as Dolce 

Flauto Douce— Flauto Doris. 8 ft.; 4 ft; (Fr.) Douce » sweet 

According to Seidel, a Flute with pipes tapering sliglitly (dernshorn 
shape). Flauto Douce is also synonymous with Flauto Dolce. 

Flauto Du Icio — Flauto Dulcis, Dulzflote. (Lat) Dulcis - sweet 
8 ft ; 4 ft 

According to Seidel, an open wood Flute register, of small scale, with 
a sweet pleasant tone. Schlimbach states that it is practically a small- 
scaled Offenflote. Flauto Dulcio is also a synonym for Flauto Dolce. 

Flauto Grave — Grave Flute. 3 ft 

A fancy name for an ordinary full-toned Flute, used by Buckow 
{e.g.y Sohra, Silesia). 

Flauto Italico — According to Schlimbach this is an ordinary Flute of 
8 ft pitch. The name occurs in some ancient specifications. 

FLAUTO MAJOR — Major Flute; Tibia Major. 8 ft; sometimes- 
16 ft 

An ordinary combinational Flute of full tone. Sometimes applied m 
this country to Tibia Plena, and to a variety of Hohlfldte (Abbott & Snuth). 

Flauto Minor-— 8 ft.; 4 ft; 

Correctly speaking an octave Flauto Major; but occasionally, and 
perhaps more sensibly, applied to a stop similar to the Flauto Major, but 
less powerful. 

Flauto Piccolo— See Piccolo. 

Flauto Staccato — 4 ft. 

A wood Flute, presumably mainly intended for use in staccato passages. 
Erlangen (1771). 

Flauto Tedesco — Italian for Flute. 8 ft. ; 4 ft. 

Italian was suggested by Dr. Audsley as the standard language for 
organ stop nomenclature, all other musical terms being couched in that 
tongue. As Mr. Robertson justly observes, the choice is particularly 
unfortunate, for Italian organs are of no particular excellence, and 
Germany has been our chief teacher in organ building. Moreover, it 
would appear that the use of Italian musical terms is becoming less 
general. Not, of course, that German terminology, with its difficulties of 
pronunciation, is here suggested as at all suitable, any more than Italian. 
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FlabWtlo Tj?avei?SO— ;MCitc Allernande, Flfite 
'FravcrsiJjrc, (krman Mute, Piffaro, Querfldte, Quer- 
pfaifh, 'VnivcrHddtc, Vienna Flute, Wienerfiote, etc. (Fr.) 
Allcinancle « German. (T.at.) Transversus or Traver- 
sus =a across. (Ger.) Quer « across. Piffaro is 
onomatojReic, being derived from the “piff’’ or the 
lip tone accompanying the speech of the pipe. Vienna 
(Wien) Flute is an appellation lacking any historical 
foundation. 4 ft. , sometinaes 8 ft; rarely 2 ft. 

The Flauto Traverse) is intended to represent the orchestral 
Flute player. By means of the slight lip tone above mentioned, 
the .stop can be made [lerhaps one of the closest orchestral 
imitations on the organ. (See Flute Octaviante). This 
type of tone does not exercise a beneficial effect in combina- 
tion, and is therefore not encouraged now-a-days. The name 
Flauto Traverse) has been applied to many varieties of Flute ; 
it i.s now usually attached to a soft-toned and small-scaled 
Harmonic Flute suitable for the Choir organ. It is now, with 
but rare exceptions, made of metal, since wooden Harmonic 
Flutes are more troublesome to make and voice. Nevertheless, 
some good st)ecimcns have been made of the latter material 
by Mr. Com[)ton of Nottingham. In many ancient Continental 
organs there are still to be seen Flutes of peculiar form and 
strucUure. Sometimes tliey are conical, sometimes cylindrical 
and l)ored out of solid wood, occasionally triangular or widen- 
ing like the Portunal. They are usually fashioned of pear-tree 
or maple wood, sometimes of box or cypress. Frequently they 
are elal)oraiely carved, even though the pipes be not exposed 
to view (<^.^>-., Haarlem, Weingarten), a fact only in keeping 
with the wonderfully conscientious and artistic nature of the 
work of the organ builders living in an age when remorseless 
competition had not yet arisen. Some of these stops are 
naturally harmonic, caused to overblow by means ot 
a narrow low mouth and copious winding. The cylindrical 
harmonic Flauto Traverse (e.g,, by Schulze at Doncaster, Tyne 
Dock, etc.) bored out of solid wood, is now no longer made. 
The mouth consisted of a slit cut in the pipe, and, on account 
of the difficulty of regulating the exact height, often covered 
with a strip of parchment to serve as the upper lip. The 
block was merely a cork bung. The author once saw such a 



Fig. A— 
Flauio 
Traverse 
(wood), 
showing 
inverted 
mouth. 


Stop, burnt out of solid mahogany, in an organ built by an Indian officer, 
and has in his possession similar pipes of bamboo. 

Muller of Breslau, again, introduced a variety of Flute in which the 
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wind was carried by a channel or long cap (as in tlie Fritnch Fl{\tc 
Traversibre) to a mouth cut half way up the pipe. The author once saw 
an old stop of this form at Mr. Binns^ factory. The mouths of these 
ancient examples of the Flauto Traverse were generally inverted, often 
consisting of a round orifice into which the wind was thrown l)y a sloping 
cap, fixed sometimes half-way over, sometimes just under. Hiis type of 
Flute, generally known as Vienna Flute, and, of course, not harmonic, is still 
occasionally employed by English builders— usually on the Choir organ^ — 
for the sake of variety by Conacher at Castlerock, Ireland). It exactly 
describes many of Bishop’s German Flutes,’' though other examples of 



Fig. B— Flute with Fig. C — Flute with Fig. D -~Flutc Fig. K -Flute with 

ordinary mouth. inverted mouth .semicircular Kcmicircular in- 

(Waldfldte, Suabc inverted inouth verted mf)iuh and 

Flute, etc.). (Vienna Flute, wedge-.slmped or 

Harraonika, etc.). slanting cap 

(Flauto Traverso, 
Orcheatral Flute, 
etc,). 

the latter were fashioned like Flutes with parabola-shaped heads (see also 
Metallic Flute). The Vienna Flute is of hypothetical value. It is 
troublesome to make and voice, and the tone is by no means remarkable, 
but apt, rather, to be very ‘‘fluffy,” and devoid of character. There are 
enough varieties of Flute tone, well differentiated and variegated, and more 
easily obtainable, to satisfy the most exacting of tastes ; moreover, it is quite 
a mistaken notion to suppose that all Harmonic Flutes are exactly similar 
in quality apart from distinction of power. Scales — A Mid. C Vienna Flute 
in the. author’s possession, made in Germany, measures if in. x in. 
The mouth, which is semicircular, is cut up a bare | in. 

Flauto Unisone — 8 ft. Unison combinational Flute. 

Flautonne— (Sp.) = Gedackt. i6 ft.; 8 ft.; 4 ft. (2.) Synonymous, 
sometimes, with Flauto Dulcio 16 ft. 
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- ((Icr.) « Flute. 

Fluctwork, or sometime Flutework, (Ger.) Labialstimmen 
(na lip-stops). 

A collecjtive name for those pipes possessed of a flue or wind-way and 
mouth, differing from those in which tone is produced by a vibrating 
tongue of metal (reed pipes). The term Flutework is not happy, as 
Gambas and .slops other than those of Flute tone are included under the 
heading. In flue pipes, as demonstrated by Cavailld-Coll in 1840 (Etudes 
Expdrimentales), and independently by Mr. Hermann Smith in 1865, and 
Herr Sonreck of Cologne in 1876, the tone is produced by a free reed of 
air, or ** ajroplastic reed,” rapidly vibrating at the mouth and setting the 
colunan of air in the pipe into motion. 'Ihis, of course, is opposed to the 
conventional theory of the splitting into two of the current of wind by the 
lip, whether sharp or thick. 

Flue Clarinet, Flue Cor Anglais, Flue Euphone, Flue Oboe 

((jer.) Labial-Klarinette, etc. 

Idle author once saw what is termed by its maker (a German builder)* 
a flue Clarinet, It was an Ojien wooden pipe, with a very low and sharp-cut 
inverted lip. In tone it could hardly be said to imitate a Clarinet any 
more; than an Olioe, wliat it most resembled was “ a bee-in-a-bottle,” Its- 
adjustment was siudi as to render it liable to be thrown off its speech by a- 
very slight axxuimiilation of dust. Various tones, however, can be built up, 
for solo purposes, compositely. As an experiment, let the reader sound 
middle C of the (jlreat organ Hohlfldte 8 ft., together with middle C of the 
Choir organ Harmonic Flute 4 ft. In some organs a Gamba tone will be 
distinctly audible. One of the most valuable of //W;r<f-creating stops is- 
the Quintatdn. In the remarkable organ built by the Austin Organ Co., 
of U.^A., for the Angelus Co. (Mr. J. Herbert Marshall) at Regent House, 
Regent Street, W., may be heard a Flue Clarinet stop, built up of the* 
Quintatdn 8 ft.; and Viole dXJrchestre 8 ft Herr Weigle, of Stuttgart,, 
has also used Quintaton and Viola to form a flue Oboe (Military Church, 
Strassburg), and Quintaton and Fugara to form a flue Cor Anglais (Y. M.C. A. 
Hall, Stuttgart). In the case of the Cor Anglais the effect is remarkably' 
good, d'he Quintatdn is voiced stronger than the Fugara. Herr Laukhuff, 
of VViekersheim, Wiirttemburg (who holds Herr Weigle’s English patent 
rights for the Stentorphon), has recently (March, 1905) taken up the manu- 
facture and voicing of these labial reed stops, viz. : — 

Labial Clarinet — Viola and Quintaton. 

Labial Cor Anglais— Viola and Rohrflote. 

Labial Ey phone — Viola and (soft) Flute 
Labial Oboe — Violine and Quintaton. 
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In the fine instrument at All Souls’ Church, Radford, Nottingham 
(Musson & Compton, 1903) the Swell Vide d’Orchestre 8 ft. and Hohlfldte 
8 ft, and the Contra Viola 16 ft and Hohllldte 3 ft. were advisedly 
designed to produce similar effects. (See also Cor Angi.ais). The idea 
underlying the experimental use of these “ flue reed stops ” is the investiga- 
tion into the possibility of dispensing with reed stops— with their attendant 
disadvantages in the matter of constant attention and tuning required — 
in village churches and other buildings remote from the care of a tuner. 

Flute — 32 ft. ; 16 ft. ; 8 ft. ; 4 ft ; 2 ft ; i ft ; and Mutation. 

A generic term for a quality of tone, comparatively dull and cloying, 
with but small development of upj)er partials. According to the ancient 
system of classification the term Flute comprised all stopped pipes, and 
even such open pipes as Gemshorn. The latter regi.ster may be said to be 
comprised under the heading of either Diapason, or string tone. At any 
rate it is far from being a Flute. Employed alone as a stof:) name, the 
precise signification of the term Flute is indefinite. See Flauto Travi^rso, 
and the various types of Flute detailed below. 

Flute-k-becq— See Flaut-A-becq. 

Flute-k-Bouche-Ronde— (Fr.) = Flute with a round mouth. Equiva- 
lent to Vienna Flute. See Flauto Traver.so. Wesleyan Church, 
Wigan (Conacher). 

FLUTE-A-CHEMINEE— (Fr.) Chemin^e - chimney. See 
Rohrflote. 

FLUTE- A- PAYILLON— (Fr.) Pavilion « bell. See Bell Diapason. 
FLUTE ALLEMANDE — (Fr.) Allemande « German. See Flauto 
Traverso. 

Flut^ IBuss — See Bass Flute. 

FlQte Bouchee — (Fr. ' = Stopped Flute. Freiburg Cathedral, Switzerland. 
Flute Champ— See Feldflotc, 

FLUTE GONIQUE— (Fr.) Conique = conical. 16 ft. ; 8 ft. 

A metal Flute of inverted conical shape. It yields a very hard and 
powerful tone, suitable as a double on organs of considerable magnitude. 
Albert Hall, London (Willis, 1871); St. Sulpice, Paris (Cavailld-Coll). 
FLUTE COUVERTE— 8 ft. 

A special stop invented by Messrs. Conacher, of Huddersfield. It 
resembles the French Flfite-k-Cheminde, but is of larger scale — about 4 in. 
at the CC pipe (4 ft. actual length). The tone is extremely liquid and 
brilliant, and of some power. In addition to being of value as a com- 
binational stop, the Flfite Couverte forms a most effective solo stop. The 
pipes are of pure tin, with chimneys from tenor C upwards, and with 
sliding (“ canister ”) tops (for illustration of these see Rohrflote). The 
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li|)B are arcfied. It is to be regretted that one rarely finds a specimen of 
this cleans of stop in Iiaigland. The French builders of repute use the 
I Ifitc-a (ylieinin( 5 c extensively. First introduced at Derby Road Chapel, 
Nottingham (Conadier, 1894). 

FLU FBI D* AMOUR— See B'lauto Amabxle. 

B^'LLirBi DOUCBI— See BTaoto Dolce. 

B LUTR B O N D A MFilNTALE — (Fr.) Fondamentale *= fundamental, 
i.e., foundation-supplying. 8* ft. 

A variety of Ilohlflote used by Messrs. Brindley & Foster, of Sheffield. 
IPlixto 30 lai?MiLO)a.i.q«o — See Harmonic Flute. 

FIQte Magique~-4 ft. 

An ordinary Flute, named after the Zauberflote. Strassburg Cathedral 

(formerly). 

FLUTB] OGTA Vf ANTE— (Fr.) Octaviante — speaking the octave. 
8 ft . ; 4 ft. 

A variety of Harmonic Blute. The true Octaviante, very seldom met 
with, is said first to touch the ground tone and then leap into the octave. 
An example is said to exist at Washington Temple, U.S.A, (Kimball Co.). 
But ordinarily^ B'lfitc Octaviante is merely an alternative name for Flfite 
Harm unique. 

Flute Ouverte (BV.) Ouverte » open. 16 ft; 8 ft 

M!ercly a pedal oi)en wood bass (Notre Dame, Paris) or the ordinary 
com hi national B1ute. 

FLUTE-PRINCIPAL— 4 ft ; also 8 ft 

A bright hard toned Flute, voiced usually, when ot 4 ft pitch, to form 
a compromise between a Mute and a Principal when both cannot be 
provided (see also Solo). 

Flauto Traverso. 

Fluttuan— 16 ft. See Cor de Nuit. Neu Ruppin. 
IPo’OLin.cla'tiioWL Stops — Also Foundation Tone. 

Boundation is a term employed in contra-distinction to Mutation. 
Properly speaking, it includes all those stops the pipes of which speak a 
note corresponding to the key depressed, or one of its octaves. This will 
comprise double, unison, octave, super-octave stops, the Twenty- second, 
etc. Sometimes all stops speaking above unison pitch are inaccurately 
classified as Mutation stops. The term “Octave Foundation” would 
serve to draw a necessary distinction. The Foundation Tone of the 
organ practically comprises pedal Flues, manual Doubles, Diapasons (8 ft.) 
and Hohlflote or Tibia — in fact the most dignified tone of the organ. 
B'oundation tone in Diapasons refers more especially to the development 
of dignity and weight, as opposed to keen, stringy, or horny qualities. 
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R^eids. 

The invention of free reeds is attributed to Kratzenstein, a German 
builder, domiciled at St Petersburg under Katherine II (regnat 1762-96), 
Seidel states that they existed in an embryonic stage 
some two hundred years previously. “ llie Chinese, 
however, had an instrument, the Tseheng, reputed 
to date from nearly 3000 years B.c. It consisted of 
thirteen, seventeen, nineteen or twenty-four pipes of 
bamboo, planted on a half gourd, with a mouth- 
piece attached. At the foot of the i)ipe was a meial 
free reed, set into vibration only when the hole at the 
foot of the pipe was closed by the finger, the breath 
being drawn in^ and not exhaled, when playing.’^* 
The free reed was popularized by the celebrated 
Abt Vogler (1749-1814). But a Frenchman named 
Greni6 was the first to set the use of free reeds upon 
an equitable basis. He succeeded in manufacturing 
a five-octave compass “orgue expressif^^ with well- 
regulated free reeds in 1810. An American citizen 
named Aaron Merril Peaseley, in x8i8; Bernhard 
Eschenbach, of Konigshofen, Galrfelde, in 1820; and 
Anton Hackel, of Vienna, in 1821, also l)iiilt reed 
organs. Whereas Eschenbach\s J^oline or /Ijlolodikon 
was expressive, HackeFs original Physharrnonika was 
not. The first examples of the modern type of free 
reed to be inserted in the organ were those introduced 
in 1827-29 at Beauvais Cathedral, France. Free reeds 
were practically perfected by M. Harnel ( 1786-1 870). f 
See Rf.ed, Clarinet, Cor Anglais, Musette. 

KCa*i?Mao}nii€iTU.e> — (Fr.) Frein, 
= bridle, curb. Harmonique » harmonic. 
See Beard. 

French Horn — 8 ft. 

The accompanying illustration is that of a treble C 
French Horn pipe. This stop, the invention of Mr. 
John H. Compton, of Nottingham, gives a very 
faithful representation of the orchestral French Horn. 
The imitation of this instrument has been the ideal 
French Horn. for which organ builders have for many years been 
(Compton). Striving. Its characteristic beauty of tone is such as 




* From “The Precentor,” Aug. 15th, 1903. An article by the author, 
t See Bibliography introductory to this work. 
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to amply justify the cost of the stop, which is rendered rather expensive by 
reason of the immense soiin(14)oard space occupied. The treble C pipe 
is 2 ft. 3 in. long (tube), anti 6 in. across the bell. See Waldhorn, 
X)orx:K, WALOFiiVnc. 

Frontispicium ~(Lat) Fron.s « front Specto antiquo spccio) = to 
view, cf, (hmg.) frontispiece. See Montre. 

Fuchsschwanz— Fuchsschwank. (Ger.) Fuchs = fox; Schwanz = tail; 
Schwank « joke. 

One of the strange accessories sometimes found in old German organs. 
A stop-knob bearing the inscription ‘‘Noli me tangere” (“Do not touch 
was attached to the console. As a reward for their curiosity, persons who, 
regardless of this injunction, touched the knob, thereby set free the catch 
of a S{)nng, causing a huge foxtail to fly out into their faces. Sometimes 
the foxtail was simply attached to the stop knob. Having once drawn 
the tail out of the jamb, it was a matter of some difficulty to replace it. 
Meanwhile, the recalcitrant culprit was subject to the chaff of his comrades. 
There is a foxtail near the dwarf “Perkeo,^^ guarding the great Tun at 
Heidcllierg Castle. St. Andrea, Erfurt ; St. Gertrud, Hamburg. 

FU GAR A— Horn Garnlia. Formerly Tibia Aperta. Generally 4 ft.; 
sometimes 8 ft. ; rarely 16 ft. 

A Gamba of horny, rather than keen, tone. It displays a quality much, 
favoured in C^ermany but distinctly distasteful to the English ear. In 
former times, the Fugara occasionally possessed more of a Gemshorn 
quality ; it was also sometimes composed of wooden pipes. The latter 
were variously shaped, being even tapering, or of triangular form. The 
Horn Gamba, as sometimes found in Hope-Jones organs, is of quite a 
different character. It is more musical. Though horny in a sense, it is 
not hard. It may be described as a Dolce pipe fitted with a beard, and 
“Garnlia-ed '' in tone. Roehampton Parish Church, (Hope-Jones). 
Fullflote— 4 ft. A Flute of full tone. Triebel, Silesia. 

[FulII JVIiX'fc0ll?0 — A Mixture of Diapason scale intended to 
amplify and extend the organ tone, as opposed to Sharp Mixture 
which adds brilliancy. The ranks, therefore, are not pitched so 
high as those of the latter. 

Fundamen Reeds — The name originally applied by Mr. Hope-Jones to 
a very smooth and full-toned variety of reed, included in most of 
his instruments. See Tuba Sonora. 

Fundamentalis = Prinzipal. Canberry. 

FuL3r*nitill.l?0 — Fourniture. A full-toned Mixture of considerable 
power. A possible (though, perhaps, rather far-fetched) derivation 
is (Fr.) fournir =■ to supply ; from the fact that the stop supplies 
great brilliancy, adding appreciably to the tone. 


G 
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Galonbel-— A Mixture stop at St. Ouen, Rouen. MM. Mutin, the suc- 
cessors to MM. CavailM-Coll who built the organ, are unable to 
supply the author with any information concerning the composition 
of this stop or the origin of its name. 

GraiMtlba ---Viola da Gamba, Viola, String Gamba. See also Viox^a 
DA Gamba. 8 ft. ; i6 ft. ; occasionally 4 ft. 

The tone of the Viola da Gamba is akin to that of the Violin. But 
the effect on the organ most suggestive of divided orchestral “strings^' 
is obtained by the use of the Voix Celeste stop with a keen Gamba or 
Viole d’ Orchestre. The Gamba is of smaller scale and less powerful tone 
than the Diapason ; it is voiced keen, /.<?., with the upper partials pro- 
minently developed at the expense of the ground tone, llie mouth is 
kept low. The stop is best made of tin or spotted metal Gambas of 
fairly liberal scale have successfully been made of wood (<?.^., by Schulze, 
Booth of Wakefield) ; but the satisfactory treatment of small-scaled wood 
trebles presents well-nigh insurmountable difficulties to the voicer. Wood 
basses are sometimes used, but here again the difficulty of voicing extremely 
small-scaled wood basses is such as to render them ill-adapted to match 
the tone of small metal Viols. There is, however, a very satisfactory wood 
bass to the Swell Contra Viola voiced by Mr. Compton in the organ at 
All Souls, Radford, Nottingham (Musson & Compton), measuring but 
in. at CC. The German Gamba {q.v,) is happily extinct, and the 
varieties known as Bell Gamba {q^v.) and Cone Gamba {q-v^) are but 
infrequently employed. Of recent years the old colourless Gamba.s, 
suggestive rather of Horn Diapasons, and usually attended by that dis- 
agreeable defect of speech known as “spitting,” have well-nigh disapi)eared. 
The introduction of keen aetherial string tones, rendered possible by the 
use of the Beard {q.v.), constitutes one of the most remarkable develop- 
ments of modern organ tone. The most recent achievements in this 
respect are treated of separaj:ely under the heading “ Viole Orchestre.” 
When not overblown, modern Gamba tones combine excellently with most 
other stops. They are in every way preferable to the older variety (but 
see Bell Gamba). In 8 ft. pitch, the manual Gamba is now practically 
confined to the Swell and Choir organs, having been expurgated from the 
Great as injurious to true Diapason tone. Combined with Diapasons of 
the ordinary type, Gambas certainly exercise a morbific influence on the 
general foundation tone, but to the modern full-toned leathered Diapason 
string tone of a certain species, when judiciously blended, is, under certain 
conditions, highly beneficial It is a fact that stringy or slotted Diapasons 
“ build up ” better than those of the type usually preferred, and in par- 
ticular blend better with bright-toned Principals. Unless a second 
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Diapason of the stringy type, or a Gamba, is comprised in the Great organ 
scheme, the Diaiiason has frequently to be actually spoilt in tone (so far as 
its extra-combinational usage is concerned) in order to make provision for 
this state of affairs. In some of the Hope-Jones organs a Muted Viol 
will be found on the Great organ, and, whilst it would ostensibly seem to 
be placed there for accompanimental purposes (and very useful it is), 
despite its quietness of tone it most certainly does have the effect of binding 
together the upper work and the foundation tone to a remarkable degree. 
It is not inconceivable that the modern demand for depth in Diapason 
tone is practically responsible for the lack of blend in much of our Mixture 
work. An alteration of the foundation will necessarily affect the super- 
structure. It is not, of course, to be inferred from these remarks, that 
stringy or slotted Diapasons are in any way preferable to the full-toned 
variety, for even if they do “ build up better it is only because much of 
their foundation is sacrificed to brilliancy. The danger confronts one 
only, when, in the praiseworthy attempt to ensure that depth and dignity 
which rightly forms the basis of all good organ tone, other functions of the 
l)ia[)ason are disregarded, 

'Fhe 1 6 ft Gamba forms a valuable manual Double, its lightness of 
tone precluding the overbalance of the unison stops, and its harmonic 
development serving to impart cohesion of tone, and lending richness in 
combination. A stop midway in character between a Diapason and a 
Gamba is freciucntly found as the Great organ Double, whilst the Swell 
('(Ultra Gamba, or Contra Viola, is probably the most effective flue Double 
for that department. On the Pedal organ, also, a fairly powerful and keen 
Gamba i6 ft is a stoi> of rare beauty and great utility York Minster, 
Walker). The 4 ft Gamba, sometimes named Gambette, Violette or 
Octave Viole, or an Octave Geigen Principal, forms an effective octave 
Swell register. It adds life and vigour to the flue work, having, apparently, 
the effect of rendering it more susceptible to the influence of the swell 
shutters. Worcester Cathedral (Hope-Jones) ; Claines Church, Worcester 
(Nicholson) ; All Souls, Nottingham (Musson & Compton). Scales . — 
The string Gamba in the Hope-Jones organs is sometimes made to these 
measurements : CC, 3iV i|- in. ; Mid. C, in. ; Tr. C, f in., 

} mouth, cut up and rollercd. The CC pipe of a wood Gamba by 
Bishop measured si* in. x 3^ in., the mouth being rollered, and cut up 
I in. Zinc Gamba basses of 3|- in., 4 in., or even 4^ in., are still often 
made by builders unduly conservative in their tastes or who fight shy of 
the difficulty and trouble of voicing smaller ones. 

GA.M BETTE— See Gamba. 

Qar — In German organ building phraseology the equivalent of our 
prepared. (Ger.) Gar Kein Flote means *‘no Flute at all.” 
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Gcdackt 

(wood). 


Gedeckt— See Gkdackt. 

Gedackt-Bommer— For derivation see JioMBARDE. S ft 
tone. 

A stopped register of this name occurred at St Peter 
and St. Paul, Gorlitz (Casparini, 1703). It has been stated 
that it over-blew into the first harmonic, the twelfth, tliat it 
was virtually a harmonic stopped Twelfth, and therelbre, an 
anticipation of Mr. Thynne’s Zauberflote. Werkrncister, 
and after him Hamel, however, speak of it a.s a Quintatdn. 
Certainly the 7 iame would seem to imply a coarse-toned 
Gedackt, with the twelfth so developed as to suggest the 
idea of a * tone. On the whole, tliere would 

seem to be no adequate ground for assuming the entire 
elimination of the fundamental or prime tone of the stop. 

Gedampft-Regal — Gedempft-Regal. See Regal. 

Gedackt — Gedackt, Stopped Diapason. (Old 
Ger.) Gedackt, (Ger.) Gedeckt « covered. (Ger. ) 
Decken « to cover; cf. (Eng.) deck. (Anglo-Saxon) 
Theccan, from which is also derived (Eng.) thatch. 
8 ft. ; 16 ft. ; 4 ft. ; rarely 2 ft. 

In the case of the name, Stopped Diapason, the word 
Diapason is used in the sense of a standard, the register 
being to stopped flue pipes what the Diapason is to ojien 
flue pipes. But the title is apt to be misleading, since the 
tone of the stop in no way resembles Diapason tone. It 
might well, therefore, be permitted to lapse. It is curious 
that the earliest form of organ pipe known, the Pandean 
Pipe, was stopped. From it was evolved the open pipe, 
and the stopped pipe, as known to-day, was not re-invented 
until the close of the XVth century. The Gedeckt is formed 
of stopped pipes of wood or metal. In this country the former 
material is rapidly being discarded for this stop in favour of 
the latter ; but if the same effect is to be gained the metal 
must needs be of some thickness. In view of this fact it is 
altogether questionable whether the wholesale discardment 
of wood is a change for the better. The bass of metal 
Gedeckts is generally made of wood. The stoppers of 
wood pipes are covered with leather, whilst those of metal 
pipes are now usually lined with cork, a practice introduced 
by Willis. The lips of metal Gedeckts are left thick, and 
often not flattened into a leaf at all. The mouths are cut up 


(Ger.) Bruromen — to growl or mutter. 
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high. The scale of tlie Gedeekt varies j 
considerably according to the power and 
quality of tone required. A soft-toned 
Gedeckt, suitable to the Swell or Choir, is known as Lieblich 
Grcdeckt. It is usually made of metal. Modern voicers gener- 
ally provide the (ycdeckt (unless of very large scale) with 
pierced stoppers like the Rohrflote (^.2^.). A large-scaled 
Gedeckt, with thick or leathered lips and distinctive tone was 
invented by Mr. Hope-Jones, and named Tibia Clausa; other 
varieties also were introduced by Mr. John H. Compton under 
the names of Tibia Minor and Tibia Mollis. An excellent 
effect is obtained by voicing the Swell Gedeckt full and liquid 
in tone, with the twelfth well developed. When so treated 
it is particularly useful in combination, acting as a sort of 
“//w^r<^-creator.” A Choir Lieblich, on the other hand, might 
be bright and crisp, with the twelfth restrained. The Stopped 
Diapasons of the early English builders were frequently voiced 
with the twelfth very prominently developed, hence their 
excellent blending properties. They were, indeed, virtually 
Quinlatdns. Snetzler inclined more in taste to the Chimney 
Elute. See Eoukdon, Dopfelgkdackt, Grob-Gedackt, Gross- 
( iKDACK'r, Ki^EiN-GifiDACiCT, Lierlich Gedeckt, Mitted- 
GiCDAcrcr, S'I'ill-Gedack:']’, Tiria Clausa, Tibia Minor, 
Tibia Momas. Old haiglish type: CC, 5 in. x 4J in. 

Low mouth and light wind pressure Modern style: CC, 
4 in. X 3 in. See laERLiCH Gedeckt Scales. 

Gedecktflote—Gedacktfldte. See Lieblich Flote. 

—Violin Diapason. 

(Ger.) Gcige « Violin. 8 ft. ; 4 ft. ; occasionally 16 ft. 

A stop midway in tone between Diapason and Gamba, 
rather more keen than Horn Diapason. The true Geigen is 
rarely found in England ; it is fiery rather than horny, and the 
bass is usually bearded There are excellent specimens, 
however, at Battersea Polytechnic (Beale & Thynne, voiced 
by Whiteley); All Souls, Nottingham (Musson & Compton) ; 
Oulton Rocks, Stone, Staffs. (Binns). The stop usually found 
under this name in England is a Diapason rendered horny and 
objectionable by slotting. A small-scaled crisp Diapason of 
slightly stringy tone forms an excellent Choir organ stop 
Parish Church, Burton-on-Trent, Norman & Beard and 
Hope-Jones). In 4 ft. pitch it forms an excellent octave stop 
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Gemshom. 


in the Swell (see Gamha). Geigen Principal, 8 ft., CC nica.sures 
4 in. (Bishop); 4^-10. (Compton); 5J in. (Brindley & Foster). 
Mouth usually or -f cut up 4 ft. C, 2^ in. 

Geigen-Regal—See Regal. 

Geiicis]3LOJ?n — Ancient names: (Fr.) Cor de Chamois 
( = goat horn). Gemster, Hornlein (Ger. = little horn). 
Occasionally the title Coppelfldte (coupling Flute) was 
applied to the Gemshorn. (Get.) Gernse =» goat. The 
stop was named after the horn of the goat herds. 
Abroad, it is found in 16 ft. ; 8 ft. ; 4 ft ; 2 ft ; i ft ; 
and Mutation pitch, but in this country it is almost 
invariably of 4 ft pitch. 

The Gemshorn, which was invented before the middle of 
the XVIth century, is of soft and reedy tone, very clear and 
sweet. Helmholtz attributes its characteristic tone to the 
particular development of the harmonics : tierce, larigot, and 
flat septime. The stop was formerly classed as a Flute, but it 
is assuredly more reasonable to group it as a .string4oned or 
Diapason stop. The pipes taper, as they ascend till the 
diameter of the body at the top is about one»third of that at 
the mouth. The Gemshorn forms a useful choir organ octave 
stop. It is also well adapted to the Swell of small organs ; but 
in instruments of medium size a Geigcn Principal is j)robab]y 
the more effective, since the tone of the Gemshorn is scarcely 
of the requisite degree of boldness. The Gemshorn of ICnglish 
Swell organs, indeed, is usually a loud Principal, rendered 
horny (and probably objectionable) by being slotted 'Fhe 
Harmonic Gemshorn 2 ft. is occasionally made. One particular 
example at Rugby School Chapel (Bryceson) struck the author 
as probably the most effective Swell super-octave stop he had 
heard. The Gemshorn is largely employed abroad in Mutation 
work, chiefly as Gemshorn Quint and Twelfth; it is less 
frequently used for the Tierce and Twenty-Second. In the 
latter capacity it is to be found at the Lutheran Church, 
Leman Street, E. (Walcker). S<ra/e. — 4 ft. pipe, 3 in. at mouth, 

1 1* in. at top. Mouth usually J or cut up -J. 


Gemshornquint — A Quint of Gemshorn pipes. 


Gemster — Lucerne Cathedral. See Gemshorn. 


GERMAN FLUTE — FlClte Allemande. See Flauto Traverso, and 
also Zauberflote. 
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German Gamba -8 ft 

A variety of Gamba, introduced into this country by Schulze at 
Doncaster Parish Church and the 'Femple Church, London. The pipes 
were of large scale, and often devoid of ears. In order to preserve its 
characteristic pungent tone quality (which, en passemt^ was at that time 
somewhat of a novelty in this country), the speech of the pipes had to be 
left very slow and uncertain. Accordingly, the stop was always drawn 
with a “helper'^ ox Coupling Flute, to bring the pipes on to their 

speech. Strange to relate, some folks, who never seem to tire of dis- 
counting modern organ tone, lament the decease of this abnormity, 
claiming that it possessed a quality ot tone which is inimitable. In 
support of thi.s assertion, the fact has been adduced that the late 
Dr. Hopkins of the Temple Church, being dissatisfied with the speech of 
his German Gamba, had it bearded, with the result that, though the defects 
of speech were remedied, the distinctive tone character was lost. Be this 
as it may, the writer has heard at Aix-la-Chapelle Kurhaus (Stahlhuth) a 
bearded Gamba of tone quality practically identical with that of the 
Doncaster stop, but of faultless speech. Regarded as the progenitor of 
modern string tone, the German Gamba was certainly creditable to its 
period ; but to put forward such predeluvian abnormities as models for the 
instruction of modern artists is ludicrous in the extreme. Doubt has been 
cast on the German origin of this stop, but in reply it may be submitted 
that tlie old Hchweizcrildte was its counterpart. 

Gesang-Regal— See Regal. 

Gewitter“-“-(Ger.) « thunderstorm. See Effets d’ Orage. 

Glocken— (Ger.) Glocke — a bell. A prefix meaning Bell. Glockengamba 
— Bell Gamba. 

GLOCKENSPIEL—See Carillons. 

Glocklein — Gldckleinton, Tonus Fabri (Ger.) Glocke = bell. 

kin is a diminutive suffix, akin to (Eng.) iin£. 

Boxberg, referring to the Glockleinton at Gdrlitz, states that, when 
drawn with the Quintatdn 16 ft., it could be most effectively used for 
arpeggio passages. See Cam pan a. 

GONGS— See Carillons. 

GRAND— A prefix intended to convey the information that the stop so 
designated was of large scale and imposing effect. Equivalent to 
one meaning of the German “Gross.'' The prefix “Grand" was 
formerly much used in England {e.g., by Bishop, Gray & Davison, 
Willis, etc), often rather loosely ; but it is seldom now employed. 
Generally applied to pedal stops: Grand Bourdon, Grand Open 
Diapason, etc. 
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The word Grand is also sometimes to be found applied to the chief 
manual of an organ instead of the term Great.’’ At Birmingham and 
Leeds Town Halls, the Great organ was formerly named the Grand organ, 
The latter designation is also sometimes attached to instruments of large 
size, principally in concert halls, and in France the word Grand is used to 
distinguish the west end organ from that in the choir. 

Gri?£ii'ire two-rank Mixture stop, composed of 

Twelfth and Fifteenth on one slider. So named in contradistinction 
to Sharp Mixture, on account of the grave or full effect imparted 
by the Twelfth rank. See Rauschquint. 

Gravissima — (Lat.) = very deep. 

The name applied to the 64 ft. Resultant Bass at Worcester Cathedral 
(Hope-Jones, 1897). 

Gravitone — See Acoustic Bass. 

The title given to the 64 ft. resultant stop in the organ at the Colston 
Hall Bristol (Norman & Beard). 

Bass—See Major Bass. 

Grgle— (Fr.) = hail. 

Realistic hail-storm effects, secured by means of a rotating drum filled 
with peas. Messrs. Maskelyne & Cooke, of recent years, have used 
similar devices at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, W. St. Sulpice, Paris 
(formerly). 

Grob — (Ger.) = rough. 

A prefix indicating strength, and in some cases roughness, of tone. 

Grob-Cymbel, Grob-Mixtur, Grob-Posaune, Grob-Regal, are 

also found. 

Grob-Gedackt — A Gedackt of large scale and powerful intonation. 
GROSS — (Ger.) = great. 

A prefix signifying usually sub-octave pitch, but sometimes equivalent 
to Grob. 

GROSSFLOTE— 8 ft. ; 16 ft. 

A powerful manual or pedal Flute, made sometimes as a Doppelflbte. 
The name is often employed in America. 

GROSS- GEDAGK:T--8 ft.; 16 ft. 

A 16 ft. Gedackt, or identical with Grob-Gedackt. 

Gross-Ranket and Gross-Regal are also found. 
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Hahn— ((kT.) « cock. 

A Btop, fourul in some ancient Continental organs, imitative of the 
crowing of tlic cock to announce the dawn of day (particularly Christmas 
Day), or rcnuniscent of St, Peter's Denial. Magdeburg Cathedral (1604). 

Hail -Sec (iRftufi. 

Halb" (Cer.) = half. A prefix equivalent to “octave" (e.g., Halb- 
prinzipal). 

See Rohrflote. 

Harfen-Prinzipal— (Gcr.) Harfe = harp. 

Akin to Ceigen-lVinzipal. Adlung refers to a 4 ft. Nachthorn at Gera, 
resembling a harp in the top octave. Breslau. 

Harfen-Regal— See Regal. 

HARMON! A PI ERI A— Harmonica /Etheria. 

A delicate Mixture stop. It is generally made either as a soft Dulciana 
Mixture, or dcrmitely of string-toned pii)es. It is '^thus virtually identical 
with hR:ho«(>)rnet or Dulciana Cornet. Needless to say, any such stop, 
when properly tuned, is a most useful adjunct to the organ. Stadthalle, 
Plcidcllierg (Voit). 

8 ft. 

A name introduccid l)y Mr. Casson to designate a large-scaled Harmonic 
Idute of thick, full tone. I'he Willis Claribel Elute is usually a metal stop, 
of liarmonic .structure. There was also an example of the Harmonic 
(daribel in the PIope-Jones-Denman organ at Holy Trinity, Scarborough. 
There is an instance of the Harmonic Claribel, 8 ft, in the organ at the 
(’olston Hall, Bristol (Norman eSc Beard, 1905). It is a wood Claribel 
Elute witli inverted mouth, speaking on 20 in. wind. The stop, which is 
of very large scale, is of double length from mid. C upwards 

HARMONIC DIAPASON— 8 ft 

A hybrid stop, which, as the outcome of an attempt to obtain powerful 
Diapason tone from pipes of harmonic construction, is virtually a very 
coarse-toned Harmonic Piute. The pipes are harmonic from fid. G., 
mid. C, E or F upwards, the bass being “tubby” in scale and tone. The 
Harmonic Diapason was a pioneer attempt to produce the “big” foun- 
dation tone so characteristic of the modern English organ. Now-a-days, to 
procure this desirable feature, we set to work in the opposite direction, 
endeavouring to secure weight and depth of tone rather than mere 
stentorophonic noise. Such stops as the leathered Diapason, Tibia Plena, 
Tibia Minor, etc., whilst in themselves apparently of no extraordinary 
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power and pre-eminently mellow and musical, are nevertheless possessed 
of far greater pervading and travelling power, and exercise a more beneficial 
influence on the general tone, than blustering stops of the Harmonic 
Diapason and Stentorphon type. Instead of amalgamating with the true 
organ tone the Harmonic Diapason cuts through it, being raucous and 
unduly self-assertive. St. Columb Major, Cornwall (1877) ; Tai.sley Com ert 
Hall (1882); Rugby Speech Room (1890). All by Bryceson. 

FlClte Harrnonique; (Ger.) IIar» 
monieflote; (Sp.) Flauta Armdnica. 8 ft. ; 4 ft. Invented by 
Cavailld-ColL See Harmonic Pipes and Flauto 'fkAVKR.so. 

The tone of the Harmonic Flute, as of most flue pipes, can l)c varied 
considerably in power, and to some extent in quality, by regulating the 
width of the mouth. In 4 ft. pitch on the Great organ it forms a stop 
invaluable for accompanimental usage, and, provided it is not unduly 
powerful, beneficial in combination. In 8 ft. pitch it is not very suitable 
to the Great organ, for, if sufficiently powerful to be serviceable, it is apt 
to render the Diapason tone “muddy,’' and certainly does not sup[)ly as- 
much body and “filling” power as a Hohlflote or Tibia. When incor- 
porated in the Choir cirgan the stop is usually named Flauto Traverse, and 
made of 4 ft., though occasionally of 8 ft., i)itch. 'fhe Choir organ l^'lauto 
Traverse is of quiet tone and voiced with more character than the larger- 
scaled Harmonic Flutes. The Solo organ Harmonic Flute is powerlul 
and legitimately somewhat hooting in tone. It is sometimes enclosed, 
sometimes not. It would certainly seem more satisfactory to enclose 
stops of this class, alike in resonant and unsymj)athetic buildings, for the 
sake of the expressive facilities thereby obtained. The Harmonic Flute 
combines effectively with such imitative and orchestral reeds as the Vox 
Humana, Orchestral Oboe, Bassoon, etc. With certain types of the Vox 
Humana, indeed, most peculiar ihnbres may be built up. Many com- 
binations of this class are enhanced by the use of the Tremulant, upon 
the speed and power of which their success is largely dependant. Wlien 
enclosed there can scarcely be any objection to the lowest octave of the 
8 ft. variety being composed of stopped pipes. Harmonic Flutes may be 
of very full cloying tone, or liquid and bright. An instance of the former, 
with leathered lips, may be heard to advantage at St. Stephen, Wandsworth,. 
S.W. (Whiteley), as a Great organ 4 ft. stop ; whilst good examples of the 
latter variety may be often encountered in the work of Messrs. Walker 
York Minster ; St. Margaret, Westminster). Specimens of each kind 
are useful in large organs, though the fact must not be ignored that the 
liquid and hooting style of Harmonic Flute owes its successful effect to 
favourable acoustical conditions far more than to any peculiarly meritorious 
voicing. At the Parish Church, Hucknall Torkard, Nottingham (Musson 
& Compton), may be heard side by side an exceedingly full-toned Solo 
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llarnionic Flute, and a liciuid and bright 4 ft. Great stop, 
d’he former, which is voiced on a heavy wind pressure, is 
made of extrcanely thick and weighty metal, and provided with 
leathered lips. 

In many of the larger instruments of Cavailld-Coll, the Solo 
Harmonic Flutes frectuently sound distressingly coarse when 
heard close to, a quality of tone probably due to the sharp thin 
li[)S and thin tin pipes he, in common with the majority of French 
builders, employed. When heard at a distance this disagreeable 
feature is not noticeable, indeed the stop there probably sounds 
all the better for this boldness of treatment. In the author’s 
estimation, however, Messrs. Walker’s stops of this class are 
preferable. Yet, so far as large buildings are concerned, if the 
provision of both varieties of Harmonic Flute is not contemplated, 
the luller toned type of stop will probably be found the more 
effective. Derby Road Church, Nottingham (imported from 
Cavailld-Cdoll by Conachcr) ; Albert Hall, Sheffield ; Town Hall, 
Manchester (Cavailld-Coll). 'fhe author, also, has in his pos- 
session a typical Harmonic Flute pipe made by this firm. See 
also Fi.O'I’k Octaviantk.. 

d’he pipes of the Harmonic Flute are variously made with and 
without (jars. Occasionally they are furnished with long ears for 
tuning purpo.ses (see Fell Gamba). Roughly .speaking, the 
holt; or holes rendering the pipes harmonic may be pierced 
anywliere in the middle portion of the pipe ; but the position in 
which they are most conducive to facility of speech is supposed 
by some voicers to be at a distance of two-fifths up the pipe. 
I'he Harmonic Flute is copiously winded, though no increased 
pressure is necessary save in the case of solo varieties. The 
pipes are of harmonic construction variously from fid. G, mid. C 
and F upwards, the bass pipes being voiced “ tubby ” to match, 
and therefore sometimes known by the classical (1) appellation of 
“Tubs.’' Some builders cause the upper lips of Harmonic Flute 
pipes to protrude considerably, the process being known technically 
as “lifting” the lip. An example of a stop so treated may be 
seen at Moreton, Dorset (Conacher). Scales . — Harmonic Flute, 
4 ft CC, 3 in. ; Mid. C (harmonic), if in. Solo Harmonic 
Flute, 8 ft. CC may measure anything from 4 in. to 8 in. or 9 in. 
Open wood bass, CC, 6 in. x 5 in. Metal T. C, 3f in. Metal 
(harmonic) Mid. C, 3 in. 

Harmonic Gedackt— See Zauberflote. 

JEI»i?Mi.on.ic 5 I^iocolo— See Piccolo. 
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JEIci.x?J30Loni€3 IPipes. 

Pipes so treated as to speak their first upper partial instead of the 
fundamental or ground tone. Wood Flutes caused to overblow by means 
of a low mouth and copious winding date from a comparatively early i)eriod 
in Germany (see Flauto 'rRAVER.so). The idea of employing harmonic 
tones for the sake of increased power in the treble of stops, togctlicr with 
the invention of the method now in vogue for the production of such tones, 
is due to the late M. Aristide Cavailld-Coll, having first been embodied in 
his fine organ at the Abbey Church of St. Denis, near Paris. By Cavai lid’s 
method, open flue pipes are pierced half way up with one or more small 
holes. These perforations have the effect of causing the vibrating air 
column in the pipe to split in half and thus to yield its half-length tone, the 
octave. The actual length of the harmonic portion (treble) of an oi>ea 
harmonic stop is thus twice the real speaking length indicated on the 
stop label. The first harmonic above that speaking is, of course, the 
twelfth. Harmonic stopped pipes overblow into the twelfth (see Hai^monic 
Stopped Twelfth, Zauberflote). It has erroneously been advanced 
that Cavailld-CoU’s invention was anticipated by Gablcr at the Benedictine 
Monastery, Weingarten, (1750). The statement, which is repeated by a 
writer in Grove’s Dictionary, would seem to be based on the fact that; in 
the specification of this organ, as given in Hamilton’s Catechism of the 
Organ,” and also in Hopkins’ and Riml)ault’s treatise, appears the term 
Harmonic Violoncello, 8 ft. As a matter of fact this sto}) was only 
rendered harmonic during the restoration of the organ by Weigle. See 
Doppelflote, Harmonic Flute, Harmonic Reeds, in addition to 
references already indicated. 

SCsii^jntiLOnio See Harmonic Pipes. 

Reeds with double-length tubes in the treble. Such pipes, however, 
unlike those of harmonic flue stops are not usually perforated in the middle, 
as this treatment is unnecessary in the case of reed pipes. Flarmonic 
Reeds were introduced by Cavailld-Coll in conjunction with increased 
pressure with the object of securing, in the treble, power proportionate to 
that of the bass. This conception was further expanded in the system of 
reed voicing of George Willis, who employed harmonic reed work not only 
for this purpose, but in order to secure also smoothness and breadth of 
tone. It is a delusion to suppose that harmonic reeds are necessarily 
noisy or unduly powerful — they can, if desired, be voiced softer than 
ordinary tru e-length pipes. As a matter of fact the mere process ot 
making a reed harmonic, apart from details of winding, tends to subdue its 
tone. Granted, however, a moderate reserve of wind pressure, it is easier 
to secure due prominence of tone in the treble than is the case with a pipe 
of true length. The harmonic structure of chorus reeds enables them to 
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stand better in tunc, and renders the tone purer, removing the wearisome 
clang or nasal sound, inseparable, even by such a past-master as Willis, 
froiu non barnionic reeds, Such a combination of virtues should be 
sulfa bait to establish tlieir irrefragable usage. After the super-excellent 
resullH, loud and soft, achieved by the Willis system, the ultra-conservatism 
of those few l)iiiIdttrH who reject the harmonic system, must be described 
as nothing short of farcical. 

H:ai?Kinioinilc 5 T ft. 

A stopped i)ipe of 4 ft. actual length, overblown to speak its first 
harmonic (the twclftli, 2‘fi It.). The Harmonic Stopped Twelfth was intro- 
duced by Mr. Casson at Omagh, Co. lyrone, Ireland. The tone of this 
stO|) is full and clear. In combination it is less assertive than the ordinary 
Diapason twelfth, its influence, therefore, is such as to induce greater 
cohesion of tone, 'f'he stopped pipe is employed on account of its fewer 
harmonicis. It is the harmonics and general lack of purity in the tone of 
Mixture i)ipes whicli renders them so frequently unduly assertive in com- 
bination. 'rhe Slopped Harmonic Twelfth also sometimes 'admits ot 
effective use with other soft registers as a //>«/;r<?-creator. See Zauber- 
FLd'rit Omagh; London Organ School; Chamber Organ, Cathcart 
House, Kensington, S.W, (l^jsitive Organ Co.). 

HARMONIC TIERCE, TWELFTH, Etc. 

Mutation ranks arc sometimes made of double length and harmonic 
intonation, 'riie effcci of this treatment is to increase their power without 
giving rise to concorniLant develo[)ment of their own upper partials. As- 
a result they also stand better in tune and are less affected by fluctuation 
of wind pressure than the true-length varieties. The practice is not un- 
known abroad. See Harmonic Stopped Twelfth. Maynooth College, 
Ireland (Stahlhuth) ; Emmanuel Church, Nottingham, Hucknall Torkard,. 
Nottingham (Musson h Compton). 

MCgiiiyMmoiriLio TJ?umi.ll^'t-~~-(Fr.) Trompette Harmonique.. 
8 ft. 

A clear-toned Trumpet, harmonic in the treble. The name is also* 
sometimes employed to designate a Tuba of somewhat lighter tone than 
the customary full and ‘‘thick” variety. See Tuba. 

HARMON IE— A prefix indicating (i) that the stop is voiced for com- 
binational use. (Fr.) Cor d' Harmonic. Or (2) that the stop is of 
harmonic structure. (Ger.) Harmonieflote. 

HARMO NIKA— Harmonica. Also Harmonikabass. 8 ft; 16 ft 
An open Flute of soft and delicate intonation, often slightly stringy in- 
tone. It is generally made of wood and bearded. As a manual stop it is 
quite unknown in this country. On the Pedal organ the Harmonikabass 
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corresponds to a small-scaled Major Bass or wood Violon. Ulni M iinsLer ; 
•Gewandhaus, Leipzig (Walcker). 

Harmon ium^ — A free reed stop, very rarely found under this name, is 
identical with Clavseoline or Physharmonika. 

Harp— A stringed instrument introduced by Schwarbrook as an organ stop 
into the instrument at St. Michael, Coventry (1733). 

Harp yEoline— Harp ^:olone. See .dliouNK, also Kerophone. 
HaiUtilbosr — Hautbois. See Oboe. 

Hedeiaphone — (Gr.) fioovt) = pleasure, (powfi voice. 

A stop invented by Mr. Hope-Jones, and consisting of metallic i)lates 
set into vibration by an alternating current of air. 'Phe tone resembled 
ithat of gongs. No example exists, but a specimen wa.s exhibited at a 
.lecture delivered by Mr. Hope-Jones at Birkenhead. 

iHeertrummel — (Ger.) Heer (prefix) =* military; Trommel «« drum. 

BMusskirche, Erfurt; Schlossorgel, Dresden; St. Gotthard, Hildesheim. 
The organ at Sondershausen contained Rechte-Heertrommel (« right 
•hand drum). 

Hellpfeife — Hellflote. (Ger.) Hell =« clear. Signifies either Carnijana 

or Sharp Mixture. 

Helper— A stop, the function of which was to assist the speech, or 
improve the tone, of some other stop or stops. A Helper wa.s 
introduced by Bridge at Christ Church, Spitalfields (1730). The 
bass of the second Diapason, being stoj>ped, was accompanied in 
its speech by Principal pipes. The Bass I^ute 8 ft, was formerly 
regarded as the Helper to the Bourdon 16 ft., and a Hohlflote or 
Coupling Flute formed a Helper to the German Gam ha. 

A curious device for facilitating promptitude of speech was occasionally 
adopted in Germany. Attached to the outside of a Violone pipe, just 
.above the mouth, was a short stopped pipe Mj (no mouth). Such wind 
as blew on the outside of the -pipe lip, served to throw the air column in 
this into vibration, the note thereby induced materially aiding the speech 
■of the main pipe. Various forms of self-contained Helpers have been 
devised by Mr. Hope-Jones. In one instance the block of a wooden pipe 
was pierced with a hole, to the underside of which was attached a sort of 
hanging trap-door or oval pallet. As the wind entered the pipe this 
pendant door was intended to close with some force and so set the column 
■of air in the pipe into vibration, thus relieving the wind at the lip of a 
large share of its initial work. The idea is highly ingenious, but whether 
such a device would be satisfactory in operation is more than doubtful. 

HOBOE-(Ger,). See Oboe. 
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- Anglice Hohlflute, Hohl Piute. 

Mohl — liollow. B ft.; also occasionally 16 ft.; 4 ft; 2 ft 
The Mohlflute is a stop composed of pipes of ‘ 
fair scale, usually, though not invariably, made of 
wood. The (}erman variety is of thick tone re- 
sembling more closely the Clarabella than the 
hh\ghsh HohUliite. 'Fhe latter stop may be said 
to (late from the time when William Hill, whose 
work is a monument to his genius, bored two 
holes through the top of a wood pipe (obtaining a 
variety of Keraulophon-Klute tone) and labelled it 
Hole-Mute! A stop named Hohlfiote 4 ft., of 
similar construction, occurs on the Choir organ at 
St. Mary, Nottingham (Bishop). Query/ Which 
is right, Hole Mute or Hohl Piute? 

Father Smith's Hol-Mute (Temple Organ) was 
a Rohrfldte. The modern English Hohlfiute (dis- 
tinct of course I roin the Hole-Flute above mentioned) 
differs from the Clarabella in possessing a harder 
and less tliick tone, a quality, it may be added, 
very rare in (Germany, but none the less, on that 
iic<!C)unt, valuable and intrinsically beautiful. The 
mouths are sometimes inverted. They have even 
been made slanting (/.e?., falling obliquely across the 
j)i[)e front), with the olqect of increasing their 
l)readth, though the results of such treatment are 
not altogether satisfactory. Some builders {e.g,^ 

Messrs. Norman & Beard, and Mr. John Whiteley), 
sometimes cover the lips of this stop with cartridge 
pa[)er, ensuring thereby smoothness and roundness 
of tone. The Hohlfiute is generally made with a sunk 
block or **well.” 'Phis has the effect of rendering 
the tone more hollow. The sunk block is also used 
for other P'lute tones. A sunk block is shown in 
the illustration of the Flauto Traverse pipe {q.v.). 

At Doncaster, Schulze introduced, for the first time in this country, a 
triangular Hohlfldte. It is sometimes claimed that the tone of triangular 
pipes differs from anything that can be obtained from pipes of rectangular 
construction. Be this as it may, by careful attention to the width of mouth 
of the latter pattern of stop, a tone quality may be obtained practically 
indistinguishable, even by trained ears, from that of the other. Triangular 
pipes are very troublesome to make. In instruments by Messrs. Forster &: 
Andrews triangular Hohlflotes, made to Schulze's scale, of great excellence 
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are sometime to be beard: frequently they stand in the Swell organ. 
There is a good triangular Piccolo at St. Thomas, Nottingham (Lloyd). 
A go:x! scale for a triangular Hohlbote is : — mid. C, two sides 2^ in.; 
front side (carrying mouth) li in.; mouth cut up, |- in. Tenor C, 
jf in. X 2| in. With the mouth on the wide side of a rectangular pipe, 
a good scale is : — T. C., ai- in. x 2-|- in.; mouth cut up, in. There 
is an uncommonly good HohiSote at Tennyson St. Wesleyan Church, 
Xottingbam, made and voiced by Mr. Cullen, the organist of the church. 
Mr. Binns’ HoMdotes are also distinguished by their excellence. See 
also Clarabella, Sifflote, Waldflote. 

Hohischeile — Rohrscheile. (Ger. ) Hohl = hollow; Scheile — bell. 
S ft. Either (i) a large-scaled Rohrfiote ; or (2) a variety of 

Quintaron made of Rohrfidie pipes. 

Hoi-Flute— See Hohlflote, 

Hoie-Fiute — See Hohlflote. 

Hoitzbass — 16 fr. An ordinary open wood pedal stop. Lucerne 
Caihedral See Holtzflote. 

Hoitzfldte — \Ger.) Holtz = wood. S ft 

Seidel pertinendy remarks, “It is rather an indefinite name, which 
might be applied to several kinds of Flutes. It is a register without 
amy particular advantage or striking quality.” An ordinary combinational 
wood Flute. 

Horizontal Tuba — A Tuba with pipes horizontally placed. See 
Fan Tuba. 

BEox?n— S ft. 

Introdnced by Renatus Harris {junr,, if such a person ever existed) at 
Sl Dionis, Backchnrch (1724), as French Horn. Later by Bridge at 
Christ Church, Spiralfields (1730) and St. Anne, Limehouse (1741). The 
Horn was imitarlve of the old French Hunting Horn (see Waldhorn). 
M hilsx former.?, no doubt one of the most successful examples of orches- 
tral imitation of the early builders, it has, like other such stops, fallen into 
wliat may be regarded as unimitaiive organ tone. It differs only from the 
Ccmopsaa in a slightly increased scale and freedom of tone, though now 
it is often named synonymously therewith. 

— S ft. Usually in the Swell organ. 

Tne Horn Diapason is a slotted Diapason of horny and sometimes 
scmewliat “sugary" and cloying tone. It possesses rather more body 
than tne Geigen Principal or Violin Diapason, though it is often named 
synonymousiy with this stop. The quality of tone rapidly becomes 
wearisome to the ear. The Horn Diapason appears to be more or less an 
OLtcoiiie of a recognition of the fact that a Diapason of the ordinary type 
(but see Diapason Phonon) is not successful in a swell box. If the type 
of tone be required, the Geigen Principal is decidedly preferable. 
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horn Gam BA— See Fugara. 

Hornlein — Lein is a (Ger.) diminutive suffix. 

The Hornlein is either (r) a small 8 ft. reed {e,g^^ Lucerne); (2) an 
octave Horn; (3) A Spitzflote; or (4) a Nachthorn. 

Humana — See Vox Humana. 

Humangedackt — (Lat.) Humanus = human. 4 ft. 

A sweet-toned Gedackt, supposed, presumably, to represent a clear 
treble voice. St. Gertrud, Hamburg. 

Hummel — Hummelchen, (Ger.) Hummel = humming; chen is a 

diminutive suffix, corresponding to (Eng.) kin {e.g,y mannikin). 

A device for causing two of the largest pipes in the organ to speak 
simultaneously, originally with the intent of summarily arousing such poor 
mortals as succumbed to the frailties of the flesh and snored in the sermon. 
Were some enterprising builder to revive this stop in our own time, no 
doubt his services would be much in request. See also Effets d’ Orage, 
Drum Pedal. Later “a drone bass, either C and F, or C and G’* 
(Matthews). 

L 

Infra Bass — (Lat.) Infra = below. See Sub-bass. 

A pattern of pipe, the languid of which is set 
in reverse position, upside down. The cham- 
fered side of the languid is thus underneath, not 
above. Herr Voit of Durlach once informed 
the author, that pipes so constructed had 
occasionally been utilized in Germany, when it 
had been desired to imitate the tone of the old 
builders. In this country the idea has been 
conceived independently by Mr. Herbert 
Norman (Norman & Beard), in his Corno Flute 
{q-v.). Diapasons with inverted languid, of very 
full and firm tone, have also been made by this 
firm. The inversion of the languid seems to 
have the effect of casting the wind more inside 
of the pipe. Gedackts are sometimes, though 
very rarely, provided with thin languids but 
Section of slightly chamfered. The effect of this treatment Section of 

"“sTowfn^’ is somewhat similar to that of the Inverted 

Ordinary Languid. There is a Gedackt so made at inverted 

Languid. Hucknall Torkard, Notts. (Musson & Compton). Languid. 

H 
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Invei?ted IVIoutli., JPip^s writli.. 

The mouth of a flue pipe is said to be inverted when the chamfering or 
bevelling of the upper lip, instead of being executed on the outside of the 
pipe as ordinarily, is on the inside, the outer face remaining level The 
Vienna Flute furnishes a good instance of the use of the inverted lip, the 
mouth having the appearance of a simple circular orifice, partially covered, 
perhaps, by the cap. Inverted mouths are frequently applied to Flute 
stops. Generally speaking, the tone of pipes so treated partakes more of 
the orchestral imitative quality than that of pipes with the ordinary 
pattern of mouth. The distinctive attack or “piff’' accompanying the 
speech of pipes with the inverted mouth, even though disguised as skilfully 
as possible, soon becomes wearisome. On this account, inverted mouths 
are better eschewed so far as unison Flutes constantly in use, such as 
Great organ Clarabellas, Hohlflutes, and Waldflutes, are concerned (see 
Waldflote). The same objection does not apply so forcefully to octave 
Flute stops. For illustrations, see Flauto Traverso. 

J. 

JEU— (Fr.) = Stop. 

Jeux d’Anches = Reeds, Jeux de Fond « Foundation stops. 

JUBALFLOTE — Jubal Jubal, “the father of all such as handle the 
harp and organ.” — Genesis iv. 21. 8 ft. ; 4 ft. ; 2 ft 

A Doppelfldte of some power; usually of open pipes. St. Paul, 
Frankfurt (Walcker, 1833), During the recent rebuild of this organ, in 
1899, a mistake occurred in the “tubing” of the 7 'ibia and the Jubalfldte, 
the result being that the Jubalfldte is now controlled by the stop labelled 
Tibia. 

Jula — An 8 ft, or Quint, Gemshorn. Also a corruption of Jubalfldte. 
Jungfern-Regal — See Regal. 


K. 

Kalber-Regal — See Regal. 

Kalliope — In classical mythology Kalliope was the Muse of epic poetry. 
Applied to an organ stop, the name is particularly unfortunate, 
serving as the word does in America to designate stea 7 n organs 
sometimes employed at fairs, and the steam whistles used on board 
ship. 8 ft. ; 4 ft. 

The Kalliope, which was invented by Mr. Hope-Jones, was composed 
of stopped pipes of exceedingly large scale. The tone was hollow and 
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peruliar, with a beautiful “blootn” in the tenor and middle octaves. 

'rhcrc wus an cxamijle in the first Hope-Jones organ at 

St, Coorge, Hanover Siiuare, W. Kalliope, 4 ft. tone. |]f™|| 

C< ; 4 in. ; 1'. C., 2 ‘ in. ; Mid. C. i in. Mouth bearded, and 
the u|)|)cr lip left us low as po.ssible without the stop developing 
into a (Jor de Nuit. | 

K^mmor - In old (Jtcrtnaa organs a term signifying that the 


stop to the name ol wliich it was prefixed was tuned to 
K.amiuerton (chamber tone), a tone in pitch below 
‘‘ Chorion ” (choir tone). Such stops (Kammerfiote, 
Kanunergedackl, etc.) were tuned a tone lower than 
the rest of the oi’gan and used for instrumental 
accompaniment. 


KICiJeaiUlloplniLOi:!. -^-(^ idpav « horn; avXoc « 
pipe ; a voice. 8 ft. ; abroad also i6 ft. 

On the ContinerU, a variety of Basset Horn, the English 
Kcraulophoa [)eing quite unknown. The Kuerlofon some- 
titiHJs found in Spanisli organs (<?.,;>•., Seville Cathedral, 
AcpiilijiiO Ame/.ua) is probably a cross between a Dolce and a 
Salicional, or merely a s[)ecies of Waldlldte. The English 
stop was invented l)y Gray Davison, and first inserted 
in 1843 in tdeir organ at St. Paul, Knightsbridge, W. 
'Fhe story runs that tine stop was Ibrtuitously discovered 
through a man who was carrying some pipes on his 
shoulder knocking one on to a nail, and so piercing a hole 
at the top. This, of course, is mere hearsay, but ^^senm Ivtro^ 
e hen trovaioy Dr. Hinton (Catechism of the Organ) gives the 
re(>ut<al inventen's name as William Horn, without, however, 
detailing the circutustanccs above mentioned. The Keraul- 
ophon is of large Dulciana scale, the peculiar feature of the 
pipes being a round hole or slot of fair size in the pipe about 
one diameter from the top. It is tuned with a slide, through 
whic'Ji the hole sometimes extends. The Keraulophon emits 
a (jeculiar soft and muffled tone, though some builders 
erroneously make it as loud as a powerful Gamba. It is one 
of the few stops legitimately horny'' in character. The 
pipes, l)eing very delicately adjusted, are readily thrown off 
their s})eech by dust, whilst great difficulty is also experienced 
in a small swell box in causing them to ‘‘stand" well and 
s[)eak without fluctuation or “wobbling." The stop is to be 
found in many of Messrs. Gray & Davison's organs, but it is 
rapidly becoming obsolete. 
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Kerophone — (Gr.). dpac » horn ; (jmvii — voice. 

In the organ at the Colston Hall, Bristol (Nonruin Ikiard, 1:905), 
occur three stops named Keroiihone, Hari) ./lilolone and Saxophone, re- 
spectively. These stops are composed of free reeds, o( 8 ft pitch, with 
very broad tongues and no pipes. I’hey are under the corhrol of an 
expression device (Gale’s patent), whereby every shade of power can be 
instantly obtained, either for accenting a single note or a whole chord. 
These stops add considerably to the wood-wind resources of this organ. 
Al patent tuning device enables them to be rapidly tuned 

KINURA— (Gr.) Kivvpa, Akin to the Hebrew Kinndr ” (Harp) 
mentioned in Genesis iv. 21 . The Kinura was a harp with ten 
strings. 8 ft. 

Invented by Mr. Hope-Jones. The original experiments in the con- 
struction of this stop were conducted with cylindrical brass tubes continued 
through the block and forming the shallot or reed. They were made of 
brass tubing, with a long ^‘fiat” filed through a considerable ])art of one 
side. On to this was soldered a brass plate, against a slit in which the 
tongue was seated. In other cases this shallot extended about one-third 
the distance up into the reed tube. The bore at middle C was about -J- in. 
diameter; but the tongues were so thin that it was practically impossible 
to complete the compass. Eventually the stop was made like the Oboe, 
or of small-scaled half-length tubes, pierced at the top and surmounted 
by an adjustable hood-shaped lid. The tone of the Kinura is not 
impressive. It has variously been described as resembling a badly voiced 
Oboe, a “bee in a bottle,” or even a concertina 1 McEwan Hall, Edin- 
burgh; Aberdeen University; Heaton Parish Church, Bradford ; Hoylake 
Church, Birkenhead; Kinnoull Parish Church, Perth (Hope-Jones). 

KLARmETTE~-(Ger.) = Clarinet 

KLEIN — (Ger.) = Small, A prefix indicating octave pitch. Thus, 
Klein Terz = Octave Tierce. Sometimes, however, the prefix 
signifies “ small-scaled.” 

Klein-Gedackt is used in both these senses — in the latter sense as 
opposed to Stark-Gedackt and Mittel-Gedackt. 

Klein-Regal — See Regal. 

Kl ingel (Ger.) = bell. A bell communicating, as a signal, with the blower. 
Knopf-Regal — See Regal, 

KONTRA-^(Ger.). See Contra. 

Kontrabass — See Contrabass. 

Kopf-Regal — See Regal. 

Koppel— See Coppel. 
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Clarinet. [ 

Kurzcfl 5 t 0 ((»er,) Kiir/ short. Akin to the Zwergpfeife (dwarf-pipe) 

or Pi<*<:olo. i 

Kuzialfldte Kut/Jal 4 ft; 2 ft; 1 ft; and Mutation. 

An o|i(;n wood h'luU* of bright tone. The pipes were of small scale. 

St. Dorninioo, Prague. Kreuzkirohe, Dresden, ft 

L. 

Larg^ior - An ancient name for the Schwiegel. 

LA H I GOT'— ( )(!tave IVelfth, Super-octave Quint, Nineteenth, ft 
A Mixture rank speaking at the interval of a Nineteenth above the 
unison, [♦bruHuiy, like most Mixture ranks, it drew as a separate stop, 
llie Larigot was of ten of very shrill tone, the pipes having wide mouths. 

The process of “ leatliering ” is a process of treating flue pipes ex- ; 

tensively employed in modern organ l)uilding. 'Fhe modus operandi is 
simple* It mertily entails the fixing of a strip of leather to the upper 
lip of a metal or wood pijic by means of Seccotine or liquid glue, j 

the kaather being doubled round, and rising to one side of the lip 
al)out I'l in, or 2 in, in the ease of fair sized pipes. The procesJ 
affords a, simple, nuians of procuring a solid, thick, and smooth lip, 
and it must not lie supjiosed that the leather per se is responsible fot 1 

tlic improved results obtained, Such treatment imparts an unrivalled I 

fullm^ss and pervading <pia,lily to tlic tone, without necessarily rendering it ' 

llutc*y or dull The metliod is exceptionally valuable as a means of j 

increasing the efficiency of old pipe.s, though, needless to add, it requires 1 

consideralilc care and discTi mi nation in apiilication. Diapasons, Flutes, 
and a certain tyjie of Quintatdn can be voiced to advantage with leathered 
lips. 'The author has heard even old Geigen Principals rehabilitated by ? 

this treatment, when it has l)een desired to increase their body of tone. 

See also Diapason (section 6) and Tibia. 

Liebesgeige“~(Ger.) Liebe » love ; Geige ** Violin. See Violk 
u'Amou'r. 

(Ger.) « lovely. 

A prefix betokening softness and sweetness of tone. 

BoX*dL*UlML----Lieblich Bourdon (sic). 16 ft 
A small-scaled, soft-toned Bourdon usually in the Swell organ. It is 
sometimes found on the Pedal organ, maybe borrowed from the Swell. 

Ir'lTUtCi— (Ger.) Lieblich Flote. 4 ft* 

An octave Lieblich Gedackt. 
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Lieblich 
Gedeckt 
(metal), with 
wood 
stopper. 


X 2 in.. 


cut up 
basses 


cut up i|- in. (Lewis). C C, 2% in 
if in. (Bishop). Most English builders use 
measuring at C C 4 in. x 3 in., or 3^ in. x 2| in., 
for all purposes, whether the treble be a Gcdeckt, 
Stop. Diapason, Lieblich Gedeckt or Rohrflote. It is 
a vicious practice, but one very generally adopted. 


ILiielblieln Gedeolct -••-•Lieblich Gedackt. See (ImmcKr, 
Rohrflote, Cone Gedackt S ft ; also 16 ft; 4 ft. ; rarely 2 ft 
For 16 ft and 4 ft varieties see LnciuacH 
Bordun and Lieblich Floxe, respectively. 

A 2 ft. instance, stopped to the top note 
occurs on the Choir organ at Ripon Cathe- 
dral (Lewis, rebuilt by Hill). 

The Lieblich Gedeckt is of quieter, brighter and 
less thick tone than the Gedeckt or so-called Stopped 
Diapason. It was introduced into this country in 
Schulze’s 1851 Exhibition organ, and the beautiful, 
mellow quality of its tone caused a great sensation at 
the time. The stop was quickly raised to perfection 
by Willis and Lewis. At the pre.sent day it i.s used 
by all English builders, but in too many cases the 
pristine purity of its tone has disappeared, and a dis- 
agreeable “commercial” standard of Lieblich has 
sprung into existence. The name i.s, in England, 
sometimes applied to stops of 7 vood, though it is now 
usually made of metal, with pierced wooden stoppers 
lined with cork (as introduced by Willis). In (Jernuiny 
stopped metal pipes are still provided will) the 
sliding “canister” tops illu.strated under “ Rohrnote.” 

Metal Gedeckts are generally continued by wood 
basses. In the Hope-Jones organs, however, the 
Lieblich Gedeckt basses are almost invariably of 
metal. The subjoined are good scales for a Choir 
organ Lieblich Gedeckt: C C, 3f in., cut up in. ; 

Mid. C, ij in., cut up *^in. Metal bass, stijppers juerced 
in the treble : (Hope-Jones), C C, 4 in. x 3 in, cut 
up i-l in. (Willis, and others). C C, 3 in. x 2J in., 


Lieblich 

Gedeckt. 

(ttictal), 

with 

pierced 

wood 

stopper. 


LIEBLICH GESCHALLT— (Ger.) Schallen = to echo. 8 ft. In- 
vented by Mr. Hope-Jones. 

A very small scaled Echo Lieblich Gedeckt. C C, 2| in. ; mid. C, 
in. Parkgate School, Cheshire (Hope-Jones). Kinnoul Church, 
Perth, N.B. 
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Litice -Lituus. (lat) kind of crooked Trumpet, uttering a shrill 
Hound, u clurion^' (Adarnn). A Zink or Klrummhorn. 

Lleno (Hp*) ^ M ixture. (Bp.) Uenoseis renglones » Mixture VI ranks. 

Locatio An ancient name for Mixture. (Lat.) « a letting or lease. 
f.oc:ulatUM, liowttvcr, « a box or chest of drawers with a number 
of .small diHlinct diviKions. Perhaps some affinity is traceable, as 
the word aptly describes the soundboard arrangements of a 
Mixture stop. The name may, however, be related to (Lat.) loqui 
to speak. 

Lute '“A stringed instrument, Lute, was inserted as an organ stop by 
Schwarbrook, at St Michael, Coventry (1733). 

M. 

IVCaJoi:* Elaass -Great Bass. (Pedal) Open Diapason. (Ger.) 
Prin/.ipalhasH. t6 ft Thc.se names are also sometimes applied to 
IKidal stops of 32 ft [liteh. .See Double Diai'.\son. 

'I'hf; principal I’edal organ stop, commonly known as Open Diapason. 
It w<tul(i Hc.ciii scarcely acmiraie to apply this name to a stop which so 
fretpicntly is what the Kuv. Sir Frederick Ouseley termed, “a huge 
toneless ( lliiraliclla.” When the GG organs were converted to the CC 
cottpiass, one set of huge scaled wooden “ Pedal Pipes” was expected to 
do duty alike for loud and soft cornbination.s. With the previous extended 
cf)tn[)aMti, itiamial Hto]>s laid each i)o.ssessed a bass on the manual itself, 
and the alteration should, therefore, have been attended by a corresponding 
tratisCerence of such manual basses to the pedal. Apparently, however, 
the esoteric princit)h!K underlying the change were never really grasped, the 
ultimate result being that the organ was deprived of its sympathetic basses. 
'Phcrc is a stop of the kind under notice at St. Barnabas’ Cathedral (R.C-), 
Notliiigluun (Gray & Davison), the CCC pipe measuring internally no less 
than 17 in. x 15 ^I'im marvellous progress the art of organ building 
in this country has, of recent years, made, has been accompanied by a 
tnua api)reciution of the function of the Pedal organ. The provision of a 
larger number of pedal stops, soft as well as loud, has been in no small 
measure due to the efforts of Mr. Thomas Casson. English builders as a 
whole, in comparison to the Germans, do not seem to excel in their 
treatment of pedal stops. 'I’he modern Major Bass is a stop to which 
little care and attention is devoted, and which consequently is, as a rule, 
disapiiointing in effect, being windy in the bass and unduly hard in the 
treble. In organs of moderate size a somewhat stringy Major Bass or a 
Violon will probably be found more useful and effective than the heavier 
type of tone sometimes affected. Irregularity of tone in a Major Bass is 
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frequently due to acoustical influences. It may often be remedied by 
causing the pipes to speak against a reflecting surface. 

IMtajoi? 8 ft. ; i6 ft 

A powerful combinational 8 ft. Flute, usually found on the (Jrtjat, Solo, 
or Pedal organs. The name is sometimes apfilied to the Tibia Plena, and 
occasionally to an open Flute Double. 

[Megalopente — lof ft tone. 

iMegalophone — 32 ft tone. (Gr.) fieyai' «« great; wiprf: » five; <ih,)p{j 
= voice. 

Two stops bearing these names occur on the Pedal organ at the 
Coliseum, Boston, U.S.A. (Wilcox & Co.). They are fancy 'larnes for a 
Quint and 32 ft. Acoustic Bass effect, respectively. 

MELODIA— 8 ft ; also 16 ft ; 4 ft. 

A stop employed in America, corresponding either to our Waldfldte or 
Hohlflote. In tone it frequently resembles the Waldfldte, as made so 
excellently by Messrs. Walker. 

IMEelodLio — e.g., Melodic Flute, Melodic Diai)ason, Melodic: Viol 

A prefix signifying that the stop so described speaks on a “ Melody 
Attachment” The latter is a device, the operation of which silences all 
the notes of the chord played on the particular manual or stop to which it 
is attached, with the exception of the treble one. In its inversion it may 
be employed to silence all except the bass note of a stop or slops, and 
thus render possible pedal bass effects from a manual, d'he melody 
attachment, as applied to the harmonium, was invented by Dawes, and 
patented by him under the name of Soprano Coupler in 1864. The 
reverse effect, the double bass coupler, was patented by Dawes k. Ramsden 
in 1868. Similar contrivances were applied to the harmonium by Howard, 
and Mason & Hamlin. The Melodic Coupler was first adapted to the 
organ by Mr. Thomas Casson, whose Positive ” organs (of the larger 
pattern) normally possess a double bass stop acting from the lowest note 
struck, and also a melodic stop reinforcing the treble note. Devices of 
this kind, which have since been largely employed by other builders, are 
not merely valuable in small organs, but also serve to augment the 
resources of instruments of greater size. Attached to the Solo organ, a 
melodic coupler admits of many novel effects, particularly in music of the 
“leit-motif” type, virtually endowing the performer with a third hand. 
Thus a Tuba may be coupled melodically to another manual, both hands 
being employed on the latter in accompaniment. It would be similarly 
useful in such a piece as Guilmands “ Hymn of the Seraphs,” in which 
the melody is taken by the right foot on the Pedal organ. Attached to 
large instruments it may be seen at: London Organ School; Cathcart 
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House, South Kensington, W. (Positive Organ Co.); St. Paul, Ais-k- 
Caapelle (Aachen), (Stahlhuth). Mr. R. S. Rutt, of Leyton, has also 
patented an ingenious “ part-singing soundboard, by means of which it is 
possible to isolate or combine together any of the individual parts of four- 
part harmony on the given stop or manual to which it is applied. A 
somewhat similar contrivance has also been designed by Mr. Casson. 
Ihe Double Touch is another device, admitting of the accentuation of 
isolated notes. 

Melophone — (Gr.) fiiXog = song; (p(i}VYi = voice. 8 ft. 

(i) A string-toned stop of very delicate intonation. Bridlington Priory 
Church (Anneessens, of Belgium). (2) A speciality of the Kimball Organ 
Co., consisting of a metal cylindrical Sue pipe, of Violin Diapason scale, 
speaking two qualities of unison pitch at one and the same time, viz.. 
String and “ Open Wood,” In other words a string-toned Rute. 
Washington Temple, U.S.A. (Kimball Co ). See also Vox Humana, 16 ft 

IVIenschenstimme — (Ger.) Mensch = man (Lat Homo); Stimme 
= voice. See Vox Humana. 

IVIeruIa — (Lat.) = blackbird. See Avicinium. 
fVI ess ing- Regal — See Regal. 

METALLIC, STOPPED— Also Metallic Flute. 8 ft ; also 4 ft 
The organ built by Schulze for the 1851 Exhibition was remarkable for 
the exquisite quality of its Gedeckt stops. It is traditionally reported that 
the pipes of this instrument were not open to public examination. Bishop, 
the celebrated organ builder, was so impressed with the cone of these 
Gedeckts that he endeavoured, after careful listening, to imitate it By 
dint of much experimenting he succeeded to his satisfaction in doing so. 
He employed wooden pipes of the ordinary rectangular shape outside, but, 
above middle C, internally of cylindrical form. When, sometime kter, 
Messrs. Bishop had Schulze’s organ through their hands, it was found that 
the Stopped Metallic was really a very faithful representation of the 
original Gedeckt tone. Shortly after Bishop’s attempt, Schulze enlarged 
the organ at the Temple Church, London, and in the most liberal manner 
he permitted other builders to examine his pipes. It was then discovered 
that his Lieblich Gedeckt, the nearest equivalent to which had hitherto 
in England been made of wood, was of metal. As it was then found 
easier to employ metal pipes, the use of the Stopped Metallic was dis- 
continued. The Metallic Flute was a stop, generally of open pipes, voiced 
on similar lines. Bishop’s German Flute, though made in a variety of 
ways, was sometimes {e.g., St. Mary, Nottingham) of cylindrical bore 
inside, like the metallic Flute. The German Flute was not always truly 
cylindrical in form. It was sometimes made of two pieces of wood. 
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grooved out, and then jointed up. 'Fhe mouth was inverted, and the cap 
fixed slantwise. See also Flauto 'rRAVKRSo. The author well rernomher.s 
a Stopped Metallic of beautifully mellow tone at Brighton College (Bishop). 
Other examples were inserted at Brompton Oratory, Bombay Cathedra), 
etc, (Bishop). 

|V|inerici—2|- ft. Merseburg Cathedral. An octave Quint. 

Mittelgedackt — (Ger.) Mittel = middle. 8 ft. 

A Gedeckt of medium power. 

— (Lat.) Miscere =* to mix. 

Mixture stops are sometimes known by the generic name of Compound 
Stops, because they are compounded of two or more ranks of pipes, of 
disparate pitch. In the earlier stages of the evolution of the organ, as the 
instrument increased in magnitude and importance, it l:)ccame customary 
to unite with the Diapasons, under the control of each individual key, 
several subsidiary pipes sounding octaves and fifths, and later thirds, to 
them. It was felt, no doubt, that the rather bare effect re.sulting from tlie 
mere duplication of octaves could, in some measure, be palliated or 
modified, the tone rendered of a more homogeneous character, by the 
introduction of fifth-sounding pipes. There is absolutely no reason to 
suppose that our forefathers were ignorant of the existence of tlie harmonic 
system, although Helmholtz was the first to evolve the scienlific tlieory of 
the influence of overtones on tone quality. Hence the introduction of 
Mutation pipes may reasonably be regarded as a practical recognition of 
the laws of Nature, and not as mere empiricism. When, by the respective 
inventions of Timotheus and Agricola, facilities were afforded for the 
control of separate ranks of pipes by means of stop ’^-sliders, the principal 
sets of pipes were isolated, but the subsidiary ranks were lumped together 
on one slider, being considered, it would appear, as unworthy, or outside 
the necessity, of separation. In this wise originated the use of compound 
stops. 

But presently the Mixture became subjected to a curiously artificial 
usage. There is some indirect evidence to show that in the period pre- 
ceding the religious cataclysm, commonly known as the Continental 
“Reformation,” the organ was not used to accompany the voices of the 
congregation. It was sometimes used to accompany the choir, but more 
often to take the place of singing altogether. It seems that it was 
customary for the verses of the Psalms to be taken alternately by the choir 
and the organ, and in the XVth and XVIth Centuries there is constant 

*It is curious how the negative aspect of the process still survives in the name- The 
stop-slider is a mechanical device for stopping the ingress of wind to the pipes. The 
function of the stop handle was thus originally regarded as that ot silencing a rank of 
pipes, not, as now, of serving to bring it into operation. 
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tentimony to the fact tliat, instead of being sung, the Mass music was 
frcciuently vicariously performed on the organ. Whilst the situation was 
such, it was not embarrassed by the need of large organs. But the 
introduction of metrical hymns entirely reversed the state of affairs. 
There has been some difference of opinion as to whether the organ at 
first accompanied throughout the chorale or merely performed interludes 
between the verses, the tradition of which still survives in the customary 
pause (^) marks. But, in any case, the use of the organ for the ac- 
corni)animcnt of congregational singing may be said to date from the time 
of the Lutheran chorale. It was soon found that for the support of such 
large bodies of lusty and untrained singers, inspired, as they were, by their 
devotional instincts, the existing organs were totally inadequate. The 
natural remedy would have been to augment the foundation, or sustaining, 
tone of the organ. But, unhappily, the adoption of this policy was not 
possible- Any jierceptible addition of large-scaled foundation work was 
rendered impossible owing to the increase in size of the pallets, and hence 
in the weight of the touch, necessitated thereby. In this exigency it was 
empirically discovered that the addition of a very few ranks of Mixture 
work was sufficient to cause the organ to overpower large bodies of singers. 
I’his result is due, of course, to the acuteness of pitch of the Mixture 
work, for, as Dr. Hopkins has pointed out, the largest pedal Open 
I )iapaHon will not drown the most delicate boy’s voice, although one 
Mixture stop may do so. 

I'hus did mere mechanical limitations contrive to divert the true 
course of tonal development. For, the pattern once defined, a vast 
superstructure was reared on a very slender foundation. 'I'he tendency to 
exaggerate the upper work ” of the organ reached a climax in the in- 
strument built by (Jal)ler, in 1750, for the Monastic Church at Weingarten, 
near Ravensburg. This organ comprised no less than ninety-five ranks 
of Mixture, including two stops of twenty-one and twenty ranks, respect- 
ively. * Towards the close of the XVIIIth Century, the Abt t Vogler 
(1749-1814) came forward with his “Simplification System,’’ one feature 
of which consisted in the abolition of excessive Mixture work.| The 
worthy Abb6, who was a capable theorist and a gifted player, and 
possessed of an eccentric, and therefore attractive, personality, secured 


* In our own country there is a XIV rank Mixture, still extant, in the organ at 
Edinburgh University. 

t Immortalized by Browning. Abt (Fr. Abb^) is a* term used to denote, amongst 
other connotations, a cleric without a charge or cure of souls. 

X The other features of this system of organ building were (i) the substitution of 
Acoustic basses for 32 ft. stops ; (2) the semitonal plantation of pipes ; {3) the introduction 
of free reed stops, exploited by Vogler in conjunction with aSt. Petersburg builder named 
Kratzenstein (see Free Reed). 
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many followers, who preached a crusade against Mixture work. The 
success of the movement can well be measured by the amount of 
apologetic literature it called forth, and by the fact that it stirred the 
theorists up to ponder for themselves what really was the fan<',tion of the 
Mixture. Setting aside the somewhat abortive attempts at lightening the 
touch of organs by the employment of “ split pallets (which affected the 
tonal development of the organ in no appreciable manner), it may be said 
that it was not until the introduction of pneumatic actions that the decline 
of Mixtures became at all widespread. Even then the movement was 
virtually confined to English organ building. And the announcement by 
Mr. Hope-Jones, at the beginning of the last decade of the past century, 
of his complete discardment of all Mixture and mutation work, may fairly 
be stated to have marked a distinct epoch in the history of the controversy.* 
The adoption of the pneumatic action and mechanical blowing at once 
opened up the path for the development of large-scaled foundation work 
and heavy-pressure reed work. The modern builder meets the require- 
ments of large bodies of singers, not by a fierce din of Mixture work, but 
by a massive volume of good sustaining foundation tone, contributed alike 
by Diapasons and reeds. In moderate sized organs, the most modern 
school of tonal design finds it possible- — nay, even preferable— to dis[)ense 
with even the Twelfth and Fifteenth, in favour of a soft Double reed on 
the Swell. And certainly the modern Diapason is well able to maintain 
the essential supremacy of the Great organ. 

The situation, it so happens, is rather embarrassed by the fact that 
Mixtures do not blend well with modern foundation work. This is not 
due to “absurd wind-pressures” or any other of the familiar /wires of 
the school of old-fogeydom, which clings tenaciously to the Georgian era 
of organ building. It is simply due to the fact that if a respectable 
foundation be added to an organ which is all “top,” the “middle” will be 
found wanting, and its absence will cause a horrid lacuna, or gap, in the 
tonal structure, analogous to that in the familiar “ piccolo and big drum ” 
effect. The sole way to make powerful Mixtures “ blend ” in the organ is 
to substitute for Diapasons something which, for want of more appropriate 

* My reasons for making this seemingly rather controvertible statement have to do 
with the work of developing the foundation work of the organ, which Mr. Hope-Jones 
made peculiarly his own. Personally, I do not favour the total abolition of Mixture 
work, save in small organs. With regard to Mr. Hope-Jones' work, Jet me here, in 
order to meet any possible misunderstanding, seize the opportunity of defining my 
attitude— quite in an impersonal spirit. Briefly, there is a great deal which is simply 
magnificent ; there is also that which I cannot but regard as rather exaggerated and 
overdone. The Hope-Jones organ may often have strayed far from the razor-path of 
perfection. But I set Mr. Hope-Jones’ tonal ideals far above even his work. I consider 
them truly “epoch-making” (as the Germans forcibly put it), the true complement to the 
work of “Father” Henry Willis. — ^J. I. W. 
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words, may be described as a hybrid between a Diapason and a Gamba. 
Diapasons arc sornctiines slotted in order to cause them to unite better, 
SC) it is claimed, with the ** upper work” of the organ. Truly a most 
clficacious process, for the simple reason that this slotting removes much 
[)f the obstre^perous foundation tone! The Georgian school, which 
favours the shrieking api)aratus,” Dulciana-toned Diapasons, and gim- 
crack reeds smacking of the merry-go-rounds, may well be left to the 
digestion of its own disordered fancy. It may truly be said that the 
watchword of the most advanced organ building — as of voice-production — 
is purity of tom, and one of the chief reasons for the disappearance of 
powerful Mixture stops is the fact that the presence of such pipes, each 
with its own attendant series of harmonics, is inimical to the due realiz- 
ation of this ideal. The modern plan is to build up as much of the 
necessary brilliancy of the organ as possible from within the foundation. 
There is absolutely no necessity for the Mixture in small organs.* Quite 
efficient brightness of tone, without undesirable prominence, is con- 
tributed by the keen string tone and octave couplers on the Swell. And 
as the size of the instrument increases, the greater part of the brilliancy 
:;an be built up internally by secondary Diapasons, Quintatons and high- 
pressure reeds as well. In large organs the Mixture serves a two-fold 
3ur|)OSC, Its function is to furnish harmonics supplementary to the 
.(round tone, to corroborate the natural harmonics in this capacity, and 
also to serve as a “ tim()re<x^^\.oxP “ Even the orchestra, according to- 
Dienel, cannot quite do without artificial harmonics, considering that the 
strengthening by unisons and octaves is nothing more nor less than the 
skilful utilization of harmonics or partials, such as the 4 ft and 2 ft stops 
pf the organ produce.” t The timbrc-(xttdX\xig office of the Mixture is 
based on the same motive which prompts the voicing of the Principal 4 ft 
iouder than would be demanded were the stop merely an artificial 
larmonic. But there is no justification in this for powerful dominating 
Mixtures. The Principal may justly be said to extend the Diapason tone- 
in the same manner as a vibrating bell extends its tone when struck more- 
forcibly. But higher than the Principal the analogy scarcely seems to hold, 
so good \ the tone of the Great organ up to the Fifteenth is not so homo- 
geneous as that of a bell; the Fifteenth does not extend the Principal 
in the same manner and to the same degree, as does the Principal, the 
Diapason. 

One of the greatest mistakes of all, in English organ building, has 
been the whittling down of the Mixture to a mere “three-rank shrieking. 


* Not, of course, that there can be any possible objection to an artistically- treated* 
Mixture in a small organ, save in so far as it replaces stops of greater general utility.. 
See “ Tonal Design in Modern Organ Building,’* pp, 6-13. 

t Locher. Organ Stops, p, 38. 
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apparatus.”* Had the liberal composition been preserved concurrently 
with a decided reduction in power, the result would have been far less 
disagreeable. As matters stand, the very bareness of the routine Ill-rank 
stop serves but to emphasize its assertiveness. In any organ, a V or VI 
rank Dulciana Mixture, artistically treated, would be far less assertive than 
the conventional Ill-rank stop. If the Mixture is to be retained at all, let 
it boast some character, let it serve adequately its twofold office. Most 
certainly, unless it can be made better than it usually is, let it be sup- 
pressed altogether and placed together with the Cymbalstern, Cuckoo, etc., 
on the retired list. 

English builders generally have discarded the Tierce rank as in- 
compatible with the intervals of equal temperament. f It is true that the 
system of equal temperament demands some subdual of the power of 
Mixtures, but, regarded in the light of artificial harmonics, there is no 
argument which can be levelled against Mixtures which cannot likewise be 
brought to bear against natural harmonics. But it is not Nature which is 
in the wrong, it is our arbitrary system of dividing the octave into twelve 
notes. One American pamphleteer sets out with great display to vanquish 
the Mixture by tabulating the gruesome discords produced when a given 
chord is sounded. 

Ch(ord ot the Mixture cones. 

Ninth. - 

Thus.— 


Result : — 



When to this is added the conflict between the perfect thirds and 
fifths of the compound stops, and the intervals of equal temperament 
with its sharp thirds and flat fifths, the resultant cacophony appears, on 
paper^ simply appalling ! But the whole argument is a specious reductio 


* Whatever may be one’s opinion of the famous old Continental organs — such, for 
•instance, as Silbermann’s Dresden instruments — one thing can always be urged in their 
favour, and that is the magnificent blaze of tone. Of course, this result can only be 
obtained at the sacrifice of what we hold more precious — massive Diapason tone — and 
such Mixture work cannot be endured for any protracted period of time. But it is 
altogether preferable to the bare English work, neither tolerable nor imposing. 

t Mixture ranks are tuned to pure intervals. A Tierce, for instance, sounds a pure 
seventeenth above the Diapason. Whereas, on the keyboard, the interval of a seven- 
teenth is far from pure, owing to the system of tuning according to equal temperament. 
The fact, that the discord is more noticeable in the case of thirds than of fifths, accounts 
for the special antipathy displayed towards the Tierce- 
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ad absurduntn Precisely the same discordant sounds^ as are indicated above, 
are ^i^ener(Zted by the harmonics of the chord themselves. But such har- 
THonios, and the arlificial harmonics of good Mixtures, are altogether sub- 
st!iviont to the |)rcvailing notes of the chord. And as regards the equal 
tcnipcranient difficulty, there is the same clashing of harmonics whenever a 
minor 1 riad is sounded.*^ On this score, no objection can validly be urged 
against duly subordinated Mixture tones which does not in some measure, 
hit at the whole basis of our musical system. Similarly, it is precisely in 
so lar as com[)ound stops are intended to corroborate natural harmonics 
tliat they are able to withstand the theoretical academic charges of 
sedulously giving rise to consecutive fifths. 

At the [leriod when compound stops were at their zenith, there were 
various names given to them, each strictly indicating a certain definite 
disf)osition of ranks. Such names were: Sharp Mixture, Acuta, Furniture, 
('ymbal ; Quint Mixture, Plein Jeu, Full Mixture; Sesquialtera ; Grave 
Mixture, (,).uarte, Quarte de Hazard, Rauschquinte, Rauschpfeife ; Tertian, 
Sexte ; Cornet, Mounted Cornet, etc. It would serve no useful purpose 
to aj)[)end the constitution of all these in detail, suffice to say, that those 
between the several semi-colons are, more or less, cognate, and that the 
more important arc descrilied in this work under their own title. 

In treating full-toned Mixtures the secret of success lies in keeping the 
octave ranks bright, and the quint ranks dull and free from their own 
ba.rmonics. Mr. (kimpton, of Hottingham, has voiced some remarkable 
Mixture stoi).s, employing rather large scaled pipes furnished with mouths 
of fiiugularly .small width. In tlii.s manner he has secured a tone of full 
(piality, free from too ample harmonic development, yet subdued in power. 
It is obvious that Mixture pipes would be too small to be continued 
with efficiency right through the compass. “Breaks,” or returns, to a 
lower {)itch, are, therefore, introduced at such positions in the compass 
as shall render the change least perceptible. The abruptness of the 
break in the ordinary Mixture is far from pleasant. Preferably, each 
rank should break back on a different note. Mr. Compton has 
consistently designed his breaks in this manner, and Mr. Casson has 
worked on the same i)lan at the London Organ School, and elsewhere. 
The power of the different ranks, as they progress through the gamut, 
rcipiires, also, careful regulation. If a low pedal note be depressed, with 
the Great or Swell organ up to Mixtures coupled, the balance is not 
usually pleasant, generally for the reason that the lowest pipes of the 
I'welfth are too obstreperous. Albeit this test is a severe one, and it 


* The “ Tierce de Picardie” is an attempt to escape one of the most serious of these 
dissonances. It is open to question whether the abrupt change of tonality is not a far 
worse evil. The final tonic minor Triad has an ineffable potency and transcendentalism 
4>f tone, 
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would seem scarcely possible to satisfy it, since Mixtures are indis])utably 
more fitted to the full-chord style of playing, and are best pushed in wlien 
giving, out single notes in the bass portion of the compass. One of the niosi 
satisfactory Mixtures the author ever heard was in a small organ by Weigle, 
in theY.M.CA. Hall at Stuttgart. It was a string-toned Mixture. Viol 
Mixtures are most certainly not practicable, they are too liable to l)e 
disturbed by the accumulation of dust ; but Gcigen Mixtures can be made 
with eminently satisfactory results. 

Briefly, then, the Mixture of the future requires to be bold in its initial 
scheme, but subdued in power. It requires to be artistically toned 
throughout the compass, and not left to “run amok,'' as are most modern 
specimens. If it is to be inserted at all, it is worth some care. Far from 
being a work of art, it is now a mere commercial adjunct And — strange 
that it should be necessary to say so — when once made it requires to be 
tuned. The majority of Mixtures are not even properly iuned much less 
regulated^ from one year's end to the other. From the action of some 
builders, who plant a Mixture between two 8 ft stops in the middle of a 
Swell soundboard, it might even be inferred that Mixtures were auto- 
matically self-tuning. 

Subjoined are various schemes for compound stops. P'or the sake of 
convenience the breaks of all the ranks are given on identical notes. 
Little ingenuity will be required so to dispose the ranks as to break on 
different notes : — 

(1) Small Organ — Swell Mixture. (^) Grave Mixture, x 2th and 15th 
throughout. 

(2) Small Organ — Swell Mixture. Pre-supposing an independent 15th. 
CC to F|f, 43 notes: 12, 17, 22. 12th moderate, 22nd bright, 17th very 
quiet. G to top : 8, 12, 15. 

(3) Scheme for full complement of Mixtures on a large organ. Great, 

Pre-supposing an independent 12th and 15th. (a) First Mixture, CC to 

H 43 notes: 15, 17, 19, l2 21, 22. G to top: x,* 8, 8, X2, 15. (/;) Second 
Mixture. CC to top: 5, 10, 12, 15. 12th and 15th to predominate. 

Swell Mixture. Pre-supposing 4 ft. stop, and Piccolo, (a) First 
Mixture. CC to B, 48 notes: 12, 15, 19, 22. C to top: i, 8, 12, 15. 
All fairly powerful, (h) Second Mixture. CC to F :j|, 43 notes: 5, 10, 
17, 1221, 22. G to top: I, 5, 8, 10, 15. 

The above Mixtures are designed on the principle that no Mixture should 
break in the first three-and-a-half octaves, i.e., below — 
and consequently the ranks which cannot be con- 
tinued up so far ought not to be introduced in the 
bass. The Twenty-second is thus fixed as the highest rank in the bass. 



I represents unison, 8 octave. 
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Another maxim here followed (Swell Mixture, a) is that the Quint is not 
to be inirodiiced in the upper portion of the compass unless used through- 
out. d1ie same applie.s to other odd-numbered partials of the 16 ft. tone. 
Readers will notice that the Tierce and Flat Septime (f.z/.) are incorpor- 
ated in these sclumies. Scheme No. 4 is planned on altogether different 
lines. It represents the Mixture schemes used by Messrs. Norman & 
beard, the celebrated Norwich firm, at Westminster Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, London (Temporary Sanctuary Organ). 

(4) Creat organ. CC to Fjj:, 19 notes: 15, 19, 22. Fid. G to C, 
iH notes: 8, 12, 15. C to top : i, 8, 15. 

Swell Organ. CC to F|j:: 15, 19, 22, 26, 29. Fid. G to C : 8, 12, 
15, 19, 22. C to top: I, 5, 8, 12, 15. 

'Phe next scheme. No. 5, is that of the Great Organ Mixture at the 
I.ondon Organ School, Princes Street, W. (Positive Organ Co.). It was 
designed by Mr. 'Fhomas Casson and his colleague Mr. Raeburn Andrew, 
M.A. 'riierc is a separate Twelfth and Fifteenth, the soundboard is also 
carried up for an extra octave to accommodate the octave coupler. The 
'- —4 refers to a rank which actually runs a fourth below the unison. It is 
a twelfth to the manual 32 ft. tone (Dolce, 32 ft.) 

With Octave Coupler Drawn. 
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MONTRE — 16 ft., 8 ft. (Fr.) Montre = show, shop window. 

A French name for Diapason, originating with the fact that the stop 
frequently formed the “show- front” of the organ. 


Mounted Cornet— See Cornet. 

Mundflote — (Ger.) Mund = mouth. 2 ft. Equivalent to Flaut-k-Becq. 
Kdnigsberg Cathedral. 


i 
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MUSETTE-— 8 ft ; sometimes i6 ft; 4 ft 

The Musette is a development of the ancient Chalumeau, and 
was originally said to be imitative of the Bagpipes. Hiough not 
uncommon in France, the stop is rarely to be met with 'in this 
country. Its tone is thin and piquant, somewhat similar in the 
treble to that of the Cor Anglais. The. pipes of the Musette vary 
in shape. Generally they resemble those of the Orchestral Oboe 
or the Vox Humana, It is made either as a free or a beating 
reed. There is a good specimen of the latter type at Rugl)y 
School Speech Room (Bryceson). The figure represents a form 
of Musette invented by Mr. John H. Compton, of Nottingham. 
The pipe is capped at top, but at about one-third of the length 
of the pipe, measured from the top, is pierced a small round 
hole. The upper portion of the pipe, acting as a resonating 
chamber, imparts a very quaint and pastoral ” effect to the tone. 
The tubes, which are approximately half-length (see Reed), and 
made of pure tin, are of very narrow scale, and the tone, con.se- 
quently, is very thin and delicate. 

Musicirgedackt— (Ger.) Musiciren «« to make music. 8 ft 
A soft accompanimental Gedeckt found in ancient German 
organs. 

Stop. 

The term Mutation comprises those stops, the pipes of which 
sound at a pitch other than that of unison or one of its octaves. 
Such stops are: Quint, Twelfth, Tierce, Larigot, Flat Septime, 
Twenty-sixth, etc. In practice the name Mutation work is applied 
Musette, also to Mixtures, although the latter may contain such “found- 
(Compton). ation’’ ranks as Principal, Fifteenth, Twenty-second. See 
Foundation Stops. 

IMCiH'todL Yiol— See Viole Sourdine. 

N. 

NACHTHORN — (Ger.) ** Night Horn. See Cor de Nuit. 

NASAT — Nasad, Nasard, Nasaz, Nassat, Nassau, Nazard, Nazardo. 
The Twelfth. Sometimes synonymous with Rauschquint 
The name is derived from either (i), (Ger.) Nase *= nose. From the 
bare nasal sound supposedly produced by the sounding of fifths. Or, ( 2 ) 
(Ger.) Nachsetzen == to place behind. In the ancient primitive organs 
the Prestant (Lat., Prsestare = to stand before) composed the first row of 
pipes, the Mixture, sometimes called Nachsatz, standing behind. It is 
thought that a relic of this survives in the name Nasat. 
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Nason— Nasonfiote. 4 ft, occasionally 8 ft 

'I'he name, Nason, was applied by the old English builders 
to a 4 ft. Stopped Diapason, savouring strongly of the Quint- 
atdn. Hence, possibly, the name (see derivation (i) of Nasat). 

Nete— The Quint The title occurs in ancient specifications. 

Noli me tangere— (Lat.) =Do not touch. See 

Fuchsschwanz. 


o. 

Ol>0© — Hautboy. (Fr.) Hautbois. (Ger.) 

Hoboe. (Fr.) Haut = high ; Bois = wood ; 
a wooden instrument with a high-pitched 
tone. 8 ft; Contra Oboe, 16 ft; Oboe, 

4 ft., sometimes known as Oboe Clarion, 
rarely found. 

The Oboe stop is named after the orchestral 
instrument The form and characteristics of the 
latter are sufficiently well known to render super- 
fluous any description of it here. It was a develop- 
ment of the ancient Chalumeau. In Germany the 
Oboe was formerly frequently made as a free reed ; 
it is now usually of the beating variety. The 
English type of Oboe is almost entirely unknown 
on tlie Continent, the stop now found there 
(e.specially those made by Messrs. Walcker) usually 
corresponding to our Orchestral Oboe. The 
English Oboe is a beating reed, with pipes of 
small scale, shaped as an inverted cone, and sur- 
mounted by a bell. The pipes were formerly open 
at the top, but are now usually provided with a 
metal lid for purposes of regulation and the ex- 
clusion of dirt. Occasionally they are entirely 
capped (^.^., usually by Walker, and sometimes by Oboe, 
Norman & Beard and Compton). A capped Oboe 
is shown in the accompanying figure. There is also reflating 
illustrated an ingenious regulating device frequently device, 
used in Germany. Behind the usual vents are 
shown another set, which are pierced in a strip of metal 
attached to the cap. The size of the outlets can thus be 
regulated to a nicety by turning the cap. The Oboe is often 
continued by a bass of Bassoon pipes, unprovided with bells. 
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The Oboe emits a quiet tone of a strangely wailing character, re.sernhling 
that of a high-pitched nasal voice. In the tenor octave it yields a peculiarly 
muffled tone. Regarding, at the pre.sent tinu;, tlie work of the 
most representative English firms, it would aj)pear tluit the old- 
fashioned Oboe tone is again coming into vogue, something more 
powerful but less plaintive having in the meantime largely been 
substituted. It is not difficult to discern a direct causal 
nexus between this and the wonderful advance in the 
direction of smooth reed voicing witnessed during the 
past ten years. 'Fhe Oboe is, perhaps, the easiest r(.;t;d 
of all to voice. Some care is, nevcrthele.ss, rcfiuired, if 
the bass is to be kept smooth and free from rattle, d’he 
Swell Oboe was formerly the first reed to be inscrtcid in 
the organ, probably on account of its dual function as ('om- 
binational and solo stop. So far as combinational us.'ige 
is concerned, the modern keen String (kiinba, however, 
proves a satisfactory substitute for this stop. And for 
solo purposes, Oboe tone may often sati.sfactorily be 
built up by some such combination as Viol and Mute. 

It is now generally agreed, amongst those who kc^cq) in 
touch with the development of tonal design, that a fuller- 
toned reed is altogether more .serviceable. As tlic first 
reed of the organ, therefore, in modern organ designing, 
the Cornopean is usually selected in preference to die 
Oboe (see also Obok-Horn). 

The Orchestral Oboe is often made like an 
ordinary Oboe, but of very much more slender scale- 
The tongues, of course, are treated specially. But 
another form, which has found favour with indolent 
builders, consists of an ordinary small-scaled Oboe i)ipe, 
with a slot cut under the bell to thin or dilute the tone. 

The Orchestral Oboe was really invented by Mr. George 
Willis, a brother of the late Mr. Henry Willis, and the 
founder of the “Willis’" system of reed- voicing. The 
Willis pattern is made of inverted conical pipes, capped 
at the top. They are slotted, and are usually pierced 
with a hole opposite to the slot. Sometimes the pipes 
were made with four slots. The stop is usually placed ^^f***^. 
on a heavy-wind pressure, and the bore is small. The tone is 
very piquant. This pattern of pipe is used by several builders. 
Willis, Walker, and other firms have also employed open conical 
pipes without bells. There is a good example at St. Werburgh, 
Orche^rai (Walker, rebuilt bv Inp^ramk Yet another type of 
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Orc hestral Oboe was invciUed by Mr. Hoi)e-Jones. It is very piquant in 
tone and possesses less body even than the Willis variety. The pipes are 
of tlu! most diminutive scale, widening as they ascend, and of true length. 

I bc;y are sometimes sunnoimted by bells, and are usually made of tin. 
The tongiu‘s are very narrow, but thick. Burton Parish Church (Norman 
^ Beard, and Mope-Jones); Battersea Polytechnic (Beale & Thynne, 
voiced by Whiieley). I’here is no doubt that thick tongues are essential to 
duj best results. Under such conditions only is it possible to get a tone 
pi<[uant, rather tlian thin and characterless. Increased wind pressure is, of 
course, necessitated, but Llie subdued power of the stop may be retained 
by the use of narrow shallots. The Contra Oboe is a delightful stop, 
s))eeially useful as a quiet Swell double reed. Some of Willis^ are so 
smooth as to suggest the combination of a flue pipe therewith, when 
lieanl in contrast to his fiery Cornopeans. In 4 ft. pitch the Oboe is 
occ^asionally em|)loyed as an Echo Clarion. Except possibly under 
extreme circumstances in a chamber organ, in such a capacity the stop is 
of no practical value. 

Oboe cl’ Amore— Oboe d’ Amour, (Lat.) Amor = love. See Oboe, 
bicno. 

Oboe Echo- —Oboe d’Amore (y.r'.). 

An Oboe of soft, subdued tone. I'he pipes are usually capped.^ 
Sdudxe’s lOcho-Oboe at Annlcy Church, Leeds, is a quiet wood flue stop, 
on 1 1 in. wind. Its tone is indistinguLshable from that of a reed. The 
voicing presented such difficulty that Schulze vowed he would never make 
another. Whilst deserving of all credit as an exemplification of the 
f proverb Ar/is est celare ark?n^ such feats of legerdemain are absolutely 
devoid of all practical value. The instrument, Oboe d’Amore, was an 
alto Oboe It was much used by J. S. Bach. An example of this organ 
stop occurs lit Washington lemple, U.S.A., (Kimball, Co.). 

Oboe-Flute— 4 ft. 

A delicate Flute invented by William Hill, of small scale and slightly 
stringy tone. An example existed at Worcester Cathedral. Obsolete. 

OBOE-'HO'RN— 16 ft. ; 8 ft. 

Invented by Mr. Hope-Jones. The Oboe-Horn, as its name implies, 
may be described tonally as a cross between an Oboe and a Horn. In 
construction it is an Oboe of large scale, with weighted tongues. The 
Oboe-Horn was designed as a compromise suited to the conditions de- 
tailed under Obo(^ Victoria Rooms, Clifton ; Sutton Coldfield ; Llandafl* 
Othedral 

Obtusa— Obtusior. (Lat.) Obturare = to stop up ; c.f, (Eng.) obtuse. 

A name for Gedeckt occurring in ancient specifications. 
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Ocarina — 4 ft 

An octave stop, named Ocarina, ocfturs on the (Jrcat organ at Brid- 
lington Priory Church (Anneessens, of Gramont, Belgium). Mr. George 
T. Patman, F.R.C.O., of Glasgow, and late organist of that ('liurcli, kindly 
informs the author that the stop is a metal one of true length, resembling' 
in tone a Harmonic Flute. There is an Ocarina of .similar pitch on the 
Positif of the organ at Seville Cathedral (Aquilino Amdzua, 1903). 

Ooisjavci— Manual 4 ft. ; pedal 8 ft. An octave l)ia})ason. 

The name “Octave” is surely more rational in application than 
“Principal.’' The latter term is, indeed, employed in Germany to 
designate the principal stops of the organ, the Diapasons. The Octave, of 
course, is of proportionately smaller scale, and voiced rather hrigliter than 
the unison Diapason. A distinction is now usually drawn between Octave 
and Principal, the former being loud and full-scaled, the latter more subdued 
and bright. The Octave is the connecting link between tlni foundation 
stops and the higher-pitched stops of the organ. It slioiikl therefore be 
designed and voiced with very great care. It is to tlie boldness of the 
Octave that much of the solidity and brilliancy of the work of tluj late Mr, 
Henry Willis is due. As a pedal stop the Octave is now usually an 
extension of the Major Bass. 

Octave Clarion — 2 ft. Obsolete. 

A reed of super-octave pitch is occasionally to be found in ancient 
organs. One such exists on the Pedal organ at Cologne Cathedral. 

Oct£i*ve Couplcsr — (It.) Terzo Mano third hand). 
Sometimes “Octaves” (plural to di.stingui.sh it from the sounding 
stop. Octave). 

’ A Coupler controlling an arrangement whereby the octave keys to all 
those depressed on one manual or the pedal are brought into action. 
With pneumatic coupling the coupled keys do not fall as with mechanical. 
Octave Couplers add vastly to the resources of an organ, particularly if 
the instrument be designed with a view to their inclusion as part of the 
aggregate tonal scheme. In Italy the Octave Coupler dates from a very 
early period. For a description of Octave Couplers functioning from one 
manual to another, see Coupler. 

OCTAVE DIAPASON—See Octave. 

Octave Hautboy — Hautboy Clarion. 4 ft. See FIautboy. 

Octave Oboe — See above. 

OCTAVE QUINT— 2| ft. See Tv^elfth. 

Octavin — (Fr.) = Fifteenth. 2 ft. 

Offenbass — (Ger.) = open Bass. See Major Bass. 
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OfFenflote (Ger.) oi^n Flute. Virtually a Clarabella. 

* t)ird See Avicinium 

Open A ienn inclicatiu^ that the stop to which it is prefixed is composed 
ofopcni, not stopi)e(l, pipes. 

Opi^Xi. The prefix is unnecessary. See Diapason. 

serpent , jcXftf = key. Pedal, i6 ft. 
and 32 ft. ; manual, 16 ft. and 8 ft. 

A powerful pedal reed Accurately, it should be more powerful and 
“ free in tone than the Trombone. On the Continent it is sometimes 
to be found as a large-scaled free reed The original Tuba Mirabilis stop 
at Hirrningliam I'own Hall (liill, 1835) was named Ophicleide. The 
insiruinent Oiihieleide was invented circa 1790. It was a development of 
the Serjient 

A term indicating that the stop to which it is pre- 
fixed is de.signed for imitative^ rather than combinational use. See 
(h-ARiNicr, Concert P’i.ute, Oboe. See also Vicle d’Orchestre. 

Orlo Zink. 


p. 


Pandean Flute -Hee Fr.ATrro ui Pan. 

Parforce — 'Sec Cokne Farfdkce. 

Pastorita— (Lat) i^astor » .shei^herd See Cor de Nuit. 

Passu na*— See Fosaunk. 

Pauke « drum; Fngel = angel. 

A rnecdianisin found in some ancient organs causing one or more 
angels, situated in the Ciise, to beat drums. Usually controlled by a 
pedal Garrison Church, Berlin (Joachim Wagner), 

Pedal Pipes—See Major Bass. 

Pente (Gr.) Trim ^ five. Quint. 

Petit— (Fr.) Petit » small i ft. ; sometimes 2 ft. A Flageolet, at 
An.sprech. 

Pfeife- - (Ger.) « pipe. The word is sometimes used as a suffix synony- 
mously with Fl5te Hohlpfeife). 
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Philomela—(Lat) « nightingale. 

A large-scaled solo Doppelfldte or wood Stentorphon, something after 
the Tibia Plena style (see Jubalflote). Cincinnati Concert Hall, U.S.A- 
(Hook & Hastings). There is a musical instrument of the name made in 
various classical forms. It is akin to the Violin, but has wire strings. 

Phocinx = Krummhorm 

— (Gr.) (ptMivfi “» sound or voice ; vttifxa = sign, 
a sign of a sound. But possibly from wver^jjia » breath or 
spirit — voice of the spirit. If the latter meaning be that intended, 
the TT should not have been elided. Invented by Mr. Hope-Jones. 
8 ft. ; 1 6 ft. 

The Phoneuma, roughly speaking, is a stopped pipe of Dulciana scale, 
speaking as a Quintatdn. It is, however, more stringy in character than 
the last-named stop. The Phoneuma, as found in Mr. Hope-Jones' 
organs, is purely a fancy stop, barely audible. It is useful occasionally for 
special effects, but it is in reality more of a curiosity in voicing than any- 
thing else. The lower octaves of the stop are usually bearded. In some 
examples, a peculiarity of the voicing is that the nicking extends l)ut half 
way across the face of the languid. The mouth of the Phoneuma is 
narrow, being in some instances only ^ of the circumference of the pipe. 
Occasionally two Phoneumas are caused to beat together as a Voix ( kikiste 
(see Celestina). In fact, the Phoneuma was originally introduced as a 
stop arranged to beat with a Gedeckt, a circumstance which accounts 
the stereotyped definition of the stop as something of the nature of tlie 
Voix Celeste.” When voiced as a quiet and keen Quintatdn, tlic stop 
might be most effectively employed as a timbre creator, and even, i^erliaps, 
as an accompaniment to a solo stop. St. Mark, Brighton ; St Michael, 
Chester Square, W. (Hope-Jones); Burton Parish Church (Norman <Sc 
Beard and Hope-Jones). In i6 ft. pitch, Oakleigh Park Congregational 
Church (Ingram, Hope-Jones & Co.) ; Orchestrelle Co., Regent Street, W, 
(Austin Organ Co., of U.S.A.). In U.S.A. — First Presbyterian Church, 
Montclair, N.J. (Austin Organ Co., Hope-Jones); St. John's School, 
Manlius, N.Y. (Hope-Jones and Harrison). 

PHYSHARMONIKA— Phisharmonika, Seraphine. 8 ft. ; i6 ft. 

Virtually a set of Harmonium (free) reeds incorporated in the organ 
The Physharmonika is usually unprovided with tubes and fed from a 
separate reservoir, the wind pressure of which is capable of being varied 
by means of a pedal at the console. The power of the Physharmonika is 
thus susceptible of variation without any concomitant alteration of pitch. 
The Physharmonika can be used expressively with excellent effect in a 
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njsoMaiit building j it is likewise an excellent /‘///'i;/^r<?-creator when combined 
with olher stops, Occasionally the stop is provided with short tubes, 
which, exercising as they do but slight influence on the pitch of the stop, 
do not inte;rfere with its expressive facilities. Ulm Munster, Munich 
(,onccrt Mall, Riga Cathedral, Boston Music Hall, St. Petersburg (all by 
Walcker) ; Winterthur ; Stiftskirche and Jews' Synagogue, Stuttgart. The 
Pliysliarrnonika is also used by M. Puget, of Toulouse, d'he instrument 
of tire name was patented by Anton Haeckl at Vienna in 1821. It was 
one of the frrecursors of the modern Harmonium, though not expressive 
(see Free Reicd). Messrs. Norman & Beard occasionally apply a tubeless 
expntssivc frete reed attachment to organs (e.g,, Sutton Church, Surrey). 
See Keropmonk. A similar arrangement is prepared for ths Pedal organ 
of the charming little chamber-organ built by Mr. Compton for Mr. A. 
Annitagc, West Hridgford, Nottingham. 

I*t€ 3 C 30 l. 0 — 2 ft. 

'The Piccolo is a super-octave stop of more liquid and flutey tone than 
the Mftecntli, It is usually found on the Swell or Choir organ. The 
Piccolo is best made of harmonic pipes, for, when so constructed, it is less 
afli’cled by change of temperature and fluctuation of wind pressure, and 
not .so prone to derangement by dirt. The Harmonic Piccolo is also of 
fuller u,nd purer tone than the true-length variety. 

I^icjcsolo (Fr.). See above. 

PI E HC ED —Pierced Garnba, Pierced Salicional, etc. 

Pienx*d is a prefix synonymous with “slotted." A slot is an opening 
cut in the side of the pipe near the top. When of narrow diameter it has 
i\m effect of weakening the ground tone of large-scaled pipes, and of 
rmidering them somewhat horny in character (see Diapason, Section 6). 
Sinalbscaled pipes are also affected by “slotting," though not to the same 
extent. Gam has and Viols are generally slotted — as much for the purpose 
of facilitating tuning as for anything else. Sometimes the prefix. Pierced, 
refers to an arrangement similar to that described under Keraulophon. 
St. Asaph Cathedral (Hill). The word was also used by Lewis. For 
illustration, see Salicional, Geigen Principal, etc. When applied to 
stopped pipes, the prefix, Pierced, implies that a hole is bored through 
the sto])j)er, in fact, that the pipes belong to the class known as Half- 
Stopped Pipes. 

PifFaro —See Flauto Traverso, Bifara. 

Pileata— (Lat.) « wearing a hat, whence, per synecdoche (Late Lat) 
— stopped 
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Pilgerchor — (Ger.) - pilgrim choir. 

A Vox Humana effect found in some ancient German organs, intended 
to represent the distant singing of pilgrims. 

^LEm JEU-~(Fr.) « Full Mixture. 

Plockflote — A corruption of Blockfldte. 

POLYPHONE PIPES--See under Rohrflote. 

Pommer — Onomatopoeic. See Bombarde. 

PORTUNAL — Bordunal, Bordunalflote, Portunalfiote. Bordunal is 
probably the more correct spelling, the name being derived from 
Bourdon. Albeit Portunal is the accepted presentation. 3 ft. ; 4 ft. 
The Portunal is composed of open wooden pipes widening as they 
ascend. The tone is velvety and often accompanied by a modicum of 
string tone, as is the case with so many of the German varieties of Flute. 
The bass of the Querflote was sometimes formed of Portunal pipes. 

3 PoS£i>une — (Ger.) = Trumpet. Manual, 8 ft.; pedal, 16 ft 
Contra-Posaune : Manual, 16 ft; pedal, 32 ft 
On the Pedal organ the Posaune is equivalent to a smootli powerful 
Trombone {sub g.v.). The manual Po.saune is a large-scaled Trumpet of 
powerful and rather blaring tone. Whilst more powerful than the Trurn[)et, 
it possesses none of the smooth Tuba quality of the Tromba. 

PR.^STANT— See Prestant. 

Pressior — (Lat) Pressorius « pressed or closed. An ancient name for 
Gedackt 

PRESTANT — Prsestant (Lat.) Praestare « to stand before. 

Originally in Germany and France the word Prsestant was erni)loyed 
to designate those pipes standing in the case (see Montre and Nasat). 
Later, in company with Prinzipal, it became applied to Diapasons of 32 ft, 
16 ft., 8 ft and 4 ft pitch. As in England, Principal is now applied to 
a 4 ft Diapason, so also in France, Prestant bears the same connotation. 

Pri maria — (Lat) Primus = first 

Equivalent to the ancient denotation of Praestant 

Primaria Regula — See Regula and Primaria. 

]Pl?lll.C5il>abl— (Ger.) Prinzipal. 

In this country a 4 ft. Diapason (see Octave). In Germany, Prinzipal 
variously represents the Diapasons of 32 ft, 16 ft., 8 ft and 4 ft pitch. 
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Prin2:ipal-FI5te— “See Ft.ute-Principal and Solo. 

PROGRKSSIO HARMONICA. 

A Mixture stop composed of ranks which, instead of “breaking’" (see 
Mixture), increase in number as the pitch rises. A variety of Progressio 
Harmonica was invented by Musikdirector Wilke, of Neu Ruppin. Its 
special function was to increase the power of the treble portion of the 
compass. The name is now loosely applied in Germany to Mixture stops 
of various composition. 

PROLONGEMENT HARMON IQUE — (Fr.) Prolongement *=« 

prolongation. 

A mechanical device for sustaining a chord or note, even though the 
lingers be removed from the clavier. It is applied either by drawstop or 
pedal, according to one of two systems. In one case the chord or note is 
sustained until a release pedal be operated. In the other, the chord or 
note is sustained until such time as another (sustained in its turn) be 
de|)ressed, or the movement thrown out of gear. The Prolongement 
Harrnonkjuc would be a valuable adjunct to a Solo organ. On an organ 
so equipped, it would be possible, for instance, to sustain notes on the 
Tuba, leaving the hands free for intercalated passages on the full Great 
organ. As far as the author’s knowledge extends, there are but two 
examples of the use of the Prolongement Harmonique in this country. 
'Pewksbury Abbey (Michell & Thynne, 1887), since removed. Chamber 
Organ built by the Rev. Scotson Clark, formerly at the London Organ 
School. It is used abroad, though infrequently. 

Pyramid—Equivalent to Cone. Pyramid-Diapason, etc. 

Pyramidflote. 

A variety of Querfldte of “ pyramidical ” or tapering structure. Liegnitz. 
See Flauto Traverso. 

Pyramidon— r6 ft. 

A stop invented by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley. The CCC note 
was produced from a stopped pipe measuring 2 ft. 9 in. high, 2 ft. 3 ins. 
square at the top, and 8 ins. square at the block. The pipe at the summit 
was, therefore, more than three times as large as at the mouth. In a letter 
to the author, dated a few years back, Mr, Henry Bryceson, a celebrated 
organ builder of the period, expressed himself as follows : “ I believe the 
Pyramidon never passed the experimental stage in an organ built by 
Flight for Sir Fred. Ouseley’s College Chapel in S. Wales. On enquiry he, 
(Flight) only smiled about the stop, so, evidently, he had no great opinion 
of it.” The Pyramidon, of course, occupies too much soundboard space 
to be of any practical value. “Boxes” and “Cubes,” into an orifice in 
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ich wind is directed, have from time to time been made. Their tone is 
t to be irregular, and ill-defined, and generally uusatislaotory. 
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The author, has, in his possession, however, a Cube of excellent effect, 
made and voiced by Mr. Compton, the tone of which somewhat r^embles 
that of the same builder s Tibia .Mollis. The lip is leathered. Cube basses 
might be found of great utility, when dealing with situations of some 
awkwardness. 


Q. 

Quadragesima~-(I^t) = fortieth. 

Mixture ranks of high pitch are sonietimes found in old Italian orgaosj 
drawing separately. 

Quadragesima Terza—(Lat.) = fort}'-third. See above 
Quarte — See Rauschquint. 

So called from the interval of a fourth (Lat. quarius) separating the 
Twelfth and Fifteenth. 

Querfldte — (Ger.) Quer = across. See Flauto Traverso. 

Quincena — (Sp.) = Fifteenth. 

Quxnti — (Ger. and Fr.) Quinte. (Lat.) Quintus = sfib. Manual 
5 |- > pedal, io| ft. But the name is sometimes used for Octave 

Quint or TwelftL Manual, af ft. : pedal 5I- ft. Schulze ai 
Bremen Cathedral and the Kimball Co. at Washington Temple, 
U.S.A., inserted a pedal Quint of fa pitch. 

The Quint is a Mutation stop, speaking (when a manual stop of 5I fL 
length) at the interval of a fifth above the unison pitch. The pipes of 
the manual Quint are of various forms. In this counnry they are nearly 
always stopped. Abroad they are also variously of cylindrical open pipes, 
tapering Gemshorn pipes, widening Dolce pipes, or open rattangular wood 
pipes. Of late years the Manual Quint (as an independent stop) has 
very generally discarded in this country. Certainly in organs of moderate 
size, where economy is essential, it can well be dispensed with ; but in 
larger instruments a Quint of duly subordinate tone is by no means to be 
despised. Like the Twelfth, it conduces to cohesion of tone, constituting 
a portion of the harmonic structure of the organ. In too many instances, 
nevertheless, the Quint has been badly voiced, with the result that instead 
of exercising a beneficent mollifying influence on the general tone, it has 
given rise to a thick and muddy ” efiect. In schemes where doubt is 
entertained as to the advisability of the inclusion of a Quint, a Quiniaibn, 
16 ft. (q.v,) will in many instances be found to form a desirable com- 
promise. Fifth-sounding mutation ranks should, as a general rale, be of 
quiet, unobstrusive and rather dull tone, as free as po^ibie from 
harmonics- The Quint then, is best made of Dolce or stopped pip^ 
In some instances, notwithstanding, a Gemshorn Quint of quiet tone is by 
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no means ineffective. Mixtures frequently comprise a Quint rank in the 
upper portions of their compass. For Pedal Quint see Acoustic Bass, 

Quint Coupler. 

In the organ at St John, Birkenhead, in which Mr. Ilopc-Jones lirsi 
developed his embryonic tonal ideas and electrical appliances, was inserted 
a Manual Quint Coupler by means of which the Swell organ could be 
coupled to any manual at the pitch of a fifth above unison (quint). 
Judiciously employed, the Quint Coupler was instrumental in the production 
of many curious and by no means displeasing effects. Herr Stahlhuth, of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, has also experimented with the Quint Coupler. On the 
pedal organ a Quint Coupler has frequently been employed for the 
production of mock 32 ft effects (see Acoustic Bass). 

Quintalophon — 32 ft tone. 

The name ap[)lied to a three-rank Acoustic Bass stop at N6tre Dame 
Cathedral, Montreal, (Casavant). 

Quintflote — A Quint of light-toned Flute pipes. 

— Quintadena. In mediaeval specifications, variously 
Quintaten, Quintaden, Quinta-ed-una, Quintitenens. A stoj) varying 
as much in tone and construction as in the supposed derivation of 
its names. AlUhn is of opinion that it may be derived from the 
late Latin, Quintadenare, (Fr. Quintadiner). Others advance : 
(Lat.) Quintam Tenens - holding the fifth. (Lat.) Quinta ed (et) 
una = fifth and unison. (Lat) Quinta a tono =» fifth from the tone. 
Probably all these derivations are correct, repiesenting distinct names. 

The Quintatdn is a stopped pipe, the distinctive feature of which is 
that its first harmpnic (the twelfth or octave fifth) is prominently developed. 
The pipe thus has the effect of speaking two sefiarate notes simultaneously. 
Albeit they are so perfectly blended, and the average ear is so accustomed 
to synthesing harmonics with the fundamental as constituting one single 
musical note, that many people are unable, at first hearing, to distinguish 
two notes. Some worthy persons profess to be unable to tolerate the 
Quintaton because it incessantly gives rise to a succession of consecutive 
fifths. Prima facie the objection is rather chimerical, for all pipes speak 
consecutive fifths (/>., twelfths), stopped and .string-toned pipes more 
brazenly than others. Used in combination, the Quintaton, when viewed 
from this aspect, stands on precisely the same footing as the plain Gedeckt 
or Gamba. How wide indeed is the gulf fixed between the modern 
academical mind and the primitive organum of our forefathers ! Nor is 
the use of this stop for solo purposes open to any serious objection. We 
must, in point of fact, admit the vital distinction between the consecutive 
fifths of the harmonic series as produced from one pipe^ and those emanating 
from two or more pipes, voices or other tone generating agents, each with 
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its own individual conflicting set of overtones. As has already been 
observed, the two notes of the Quintatdn are blended together in an ideal 
manner— far more perfectly, indeed, than those of any two separate pipes 
could possibly be. The real consecutive fifths of Mixture ranks are 
defensible solely on the ground that such stops are intended to corroborate 
the harmonic series of the foundation work. Nevertheless, 
amongst those who take exception to the Quintaton, there are, 
conceivably, many who would, forthwith, cry aloud against any 
suggested abolition of Mixtures. Vox et preeierea nihil. In 
many Dutch and German organs the Quintaton is nothing 
more than a badly voiced Bourdon, with the twelfth left 
prominent in the tone, coarse and unblending in character. 

Walcker of Ludwigsburg, amongst other German builders, 
makes Quintatdns of the - modern type. Many of the old 
English stoi)[)ed Flutes were virtually Quintadenas; Hamp- 
ton Court Palace (Father Smith), and Green’s Nasons (St. 

Peter, Nottingham). It was the goodly proportion of the 
twelfth in these stops which so enhanced their blending pro- 
perties (see Gkdkckt). (See also Cor de Nuit). The 
(Quintaton was practically re-introduced into this country by 
Cavailh^-Coll in his organ built for the Albert Hall, Sheffield, 
in 1873. subsequently adopted by Mr. Casson, (Long- 

wood House, Nayland, 1897), to whose credit be it marked 
that he recognised early the value of the stop and has since 
consistently championed its use. Other examples : London 
Organ School ; Chamber Organ, Cathcart House, Kensington, 

W. (Positive Organ Co.). 

The Quintatdn likewise found an earnest advocate in Mr. 
Hope-Jones, undergoing at his hands improvements such as 
rendered it more suitable for combinational use, and adapted 
it to increased wind pressure. The Hope-Jones Quintadena 
--as he usually termed it — is often provided with a leathered 
lip, and, in some cases, is bearded. It possesses greater breadth 
of tone than the older variety. There are examples at : — 

Worcester Cathedral ; Collegiate Church, Warwick ; Parish 
Church, Burton-on-Trent ; St. Mark, Brighton, etc. White 
haven (Harrison & Harrison, 1904). Another variety of Quintaton. 
(^)nintaton has been' introduced into some of their organs by 
Messrs. Hill & Sons. In a resonant building it forms a solo stop ot 
exquisite beauty, sometimes even resembling an orchestral reed of con- 
siderable piquancy. There is a good example at Peterborough Cathedral. 
The Quintaton, as now made, speaks the ground tone and twelfth in about 
equal proportion. Contrary to the generally prevalent idea, the main 
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difficulty in voicing the stop is to prevent uiuliie prcdorninuDce of iht 
twelfth. The pipes are generally of spotted inelal, cylindrical in sha|)c. 
The bass of the i6 ft and sotnetimes of the S ft Quintatdn is of wood. 
I'he mouths are left very low, and the st()i)pers are solid, ICxcept in the 
case of the Hope-Jones variety, tlie pipes arc generally bcardecL In 32 ft, 
pitch, the Quintatdn is occasionally found on the inamial, extending to 
tenor or middle C. It is probably the most satisfactory inaimal stop of 
that pitch. London Organ School (Positive Organ Co), For pedal 
Quintatdn 32 ft., see Acoustic Bass. 

As a manual double the Quintatdn 16 ft. is infinitely Hiii)erior to 
the customary Bourdon. If possible, the Swell double should (‘.ertainly 
be composed of open pipes (see Bourdon). It frequently liappens, how- 
ever, that for reasons of economy-alike of funds and space— open {)ipes, 
and the increased size of the swell box necessary to their accommodation, 
are ruled out of court. In such instances, the Quintatdn is undoubtedly 
the most effective stop to employ, regarded solely as a manual double. It 
costs no more than a Bourdon, and provides what is practically, in effect, 
a soft toned Quint. Proportionately as the overtones of tlie Bourdon 
become prominent, so is the stop endued with better blending and Hmhre- 
creating^' property, so is it affected by the Swell crescendo ever ready to 
influence stops of ample harmonic development Not only does the 
Quintatdn in combination, impart to the tone a peculiar clearness, pif[uancy 
and cohesion, but it also con.stitiUes a new tone-colour instrumental in the 
production of special effects, and available likewise for solo use. 'Plie 
only respect in which the Bourdon has the advantage, lies in tlm fact tliat 
the Quintatdn does not lend itself to use as a soft stop borrowed on to the 
Pedal organ. There is no reason, however, why the Great organ Bourdon 
should not be utilized in this capacity. It should by no means he too 
powerful for normal use with soft combinations. A family of Qiiintatdns 
of 16 ft., 8 ft. and 4 ft. pitch, would more effectually brighten up the 
general tone of an instrument than many ranks of Mixture-work. One 
of the secrets of modern tonal design, is the building up of brilliancy 
within the organ tone itself, instead of by the application of a number of 
Mixture ranks, which are, so to speak, extraneous to the general tonal 
scheme. The Quintatdn 4 ft is sometimes found as the only octave stop 
on the Swell in Hope-Jones organs. The practice has been adopted in a 
modified degree by Mr. Compton of Nottingham (Emmanuel Church, 
Leicester’ U.M.F. Church, Stapleford, Nottingham). When applied to 
organs designed for free accompaniment, it may thus be employed 
effectively, serving to brighten up the reed tone. In the ordinary 
accompanimental instrument, however, it is perhaps well that the 4 ft. 
Quintatdn should not be used, unless very subdued in tone or covered 
by some 2 ft. stop. 
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R. 

Ranket-— Sordun. 8 ft. ; Gross Ranket, 16 ft 

A variety of Chalumeau used at a very early date. The 
pipes were capped at the top, a few small holes being opened 
in the side. Sometimes the Ranket was a double pipe — one 
pipe being inside of, and opening into, another. A similar 
device has recently been employed for a chamber organ Vox 
Humana. The effect of this treatment was to render the 
tone of the Ranket smothered and “bottled up.” There is 
often a tendency toward a similar effect in modern capped 
chorus reeds. It is curious to note how old ideas are 
rejuvenated. The Ranket and other capped reeds with vents 
cut in the side are mentioned in Praetorius’ work (1619). Yet, 
notwithstanding the fact that capped reeds have consistently 
figured in Germany and elsewhere, ever since, one firm of 
organ builders, in 1885, actually patented the process of capping 
pipes “ to keep out the dust and increase the mellowness of 
the sound 1 ” 

RAUSCHQ UI NT — Rauschquarte, Rauschflote, Rausch- 
pfcife, Rausch work, Quarte. (Ger.) Rauschen « to 
rustle or rush. 

A I'welfth and Fifteenth combined on one slide. Other 
compositions have been known, viz., 2 ft. and ft, and III or 
IV ranks, but the most authentic defitiition is as above. The 
interval separating the two ranks is a fourth, hence the name Ranket 

Quarte. A slight stretch of imagination causes the stop to 
assume a “rustling” effect, whence the prefix, Rausch. It was formerly a 
common custom of Continental and English builders to unite the two 
stops on one slide. But sometimes the thin whistling effect of the Great 
u)) to the Fifteenth, without the bell-like cohesion which should be 
imparted by the Twelfth, is required. Occasionally, also, a Twelfth, of 
suitable character, can effectively be employed without necessarily being 
associated with the Fifteenth (see Harmonic Stopped Twelfth). The 
two stops, accordingly, are now generally controlled by separate sliders. 

Recorder — 4 ft. 

The instrument of this name was of the Flute tribe. The name is 
said to be derived from an obsolete meaning of the verb to record, viz., to 
warble. Dallam’s specification of an organ erected in York Minster in 
1632 contains the following passage: “Item, one recorder unison to the 
said principall. vi. li.” It was probably an ordinary Flute. 
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Reed —Reed work. (Ger.) Zungcnstimmea (« Tongue^stops), or 

Rohrwerk, (Archaic Ger.) Schrmrrwerk » Reeds. (Kr.) Jeiix 
d'Anches. 

A collective name for a class of stop.s, the tone of which is i)roduct:cl 
in a different manner to that of flue pipes. In the reed pipe tluj tone is 
generated by a metal tongue or vibrator beating against or tlirough a 
framework known as the reed or (Fr.) dchalotc, anglice shallot, dliis 
shallot is a brass tube with a considerable portion of one side cut away, 
presenting the appearance of a reed or stalk split down. Wlien this 




Fig. B — Open 
Shallot. 



Fig. C — Closed 
Shallot. 


opening extends the whole length of the shallot, the latter is known as 
“ open,” when only a portion thereof, as “ closed.” Open shallots are not 
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rnuch etuployed liy tlie best English builders, since they are apt to render 
the tone e.oarsc and blatant. The maximum degree of power desirable can 
be obtained with wide closed reeds. The reeds used by German builders 
generally open out to greater breadth at the bottom than English ones. 
Inverted reeds with the opening running in the reverse direction, wide 
at the to|) and tapering at the bottom, have been experimentally tried by 
German builders and by Mr, Hope-Jones. No very definite results were 
arrived at. 'Fhe general theory anent the generation of tone in reed 
pipes is that the sound is produced by the periodic admission — by the 
vibrating tongue — -of puffs or impulses of wind into the shallot, and thence 
into the pipe. Mr. Hermann Smith, a well-known authority on these 
matters, stigmatizes this theory as false, or, at any rate, inadequate. The 
initial source of tone, he asserts, “ is the note emitted by the vibration 
of the longue itself, the puffs (so-called) being the fuller definition of 
the suction due to confining the affected air in a tube.’’ “ Resonance,” he 
further adds, “ means sympathy aiding the original force.” The scope of 
this work will not admit of further exposition of Mr. Hermann Smith’s 
most fascinating theories, suffice to say that he advances many weighty 
reasons for adliesion to his belief. 

d'he use of the epithets “open” and “closed,” as applied to the 
shallots, must not engender confusion with those relating to the treatment 
of the i>ipes. Reed pipes are generally left open at the top. Occasionally, 
however, they are clfiscd with a metal lid or a corked wooden cap, the 
necessary o[)enings or vents lieing cut in the side of the pipe. They are 
then known as capjied or covered, rarely as stopped pipes. An illustration 
of a capped reed may lie seen under Oboe. The practice of capping full- 
s(;aled chorus reed work has a pernicious influence on the tone, rendering 
it tliin and devoid of carrying power, often even smothered in effect, 
(kipping also imparts a peculiar hollow quality of tone, never quite absent 
even from chorus reeds so treated. The practice was strongly condemned 
by the late Mr. Willis. It is, in effect, a mere makeshift attempt to evade 
the real difficulty of successful reed-voicing — the art of securing refine- 
ment of tone by the treatment of the tongue. It is needless to resort to 
•capping to exclude dirt from reed pipes. This end may be achieved by 
the process, generally in use, known as “hooding” or “bonneting,” viz., of 
turning over tlie top of the pipes to a horizontal position. As an alter- 
native process Mr. J. W. Whiteley (in the fine organ voiced by him for 
Messrs. Beale & 'i'hynne at Battersea Polytechnic) and Mr. John H. Compton 
(at Emmanuel Church, Leicester) have employed with eminently satis- 
factory results a mesh of fine silk gauze inserted in the pipes. It does not 
impede the emission of tone, and effectually excludes dirt of a harmful 
character. Whilst treating of this subject it may parenthetically be re- 
marked that dust is as liable to enter at the foot of organ pipes as at the 
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top. In many organs all sorts of solid matter is constantly 
indrawn by the bellows feeders and thence circulated tlirough 
the internal system of the instrument It would be quite 
worth adopting this obstrucuve gauze 
system in the interior of the organ in 
cases where it is impossible to plant the 
bellows work at an altitude sufiiciejUly 
remote from the ground. In order to 
reduce their length, large pipes are generally curved 
round in their lower part, in the form of an elongated 
loop, somewhat similarly to some orchestral brass 
instruments. This process is known as ‘‘rnitreing’^ 
the pipe, from the fact that the latter is cau.sed to 
assume rudely the form of a mitre.* It is frequently 
said that mitreing improves the tone of reed jmpes. 
It is not unlikely that it had the effect of subduing 
something of the harshness of the old-fashioned 
type of reed; but it cannot with any semblance of 
verity be said to improve the modern reed, nor 
yet, howbeit, appreciably to deteriorate it The 
bass of double reeds is frequently made of half- 
length pipes. By dint of careful treatment the 
effect may be rendered quite satisfactory in the 
case of enclosed reeds. The practice is not one 
generally to be commended, as the tone is apt to 
be harsh and rough. 

Reeds are tuned by a wire crook, of which one 
end, accessible to the tuning knife, protrudes from 
the boot and the other bears on the tongue. By 
moving this in an upward or downward direction 
the arc of gyration of the tongue can be extended 
or curtailed, the pitch flattened or sharpened. The 
tight-fitting of these crooks is a sine qua non^ wide- 
spread neglect on this point being a fruitful source 
of the instability of pitch of individual reed pipes, 
which is so frequently encountered. The secret of 
successful reed voicing consists in imparting to the 
tongue such a degree of curvature as shall cause it 
to roll down rather than strike against the shallot, 
Fig. D— or, maybe, against the pneumatic buffer which is 
•‘Hooded*’ commonly supposed to intervene. Should a “flat'' 
‘ occur in the reed by reason of an imperfect curve. 






Fig. E~ 
“ Mitred 
Reed. 


The word is sometitnes used synonymously with “ hooding.** 



Fig. F — Side view of CCC Tabs, tongue, showiiig decree of curvature, and also tblcKC^ cf load (ComptoE). 
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* They had previously been essayed in the case of 
harmonium reeds, and German builders had occasion- 
ally run himp.s of solder on to the end of large pedal 
reed tongues. But, as above stated, Willis was the 
first to systematize their use. Moreover, whilst these 
weights were originally employed for the purpose of 
remedying the sluggishness of speech of large reeds, 
Willis sought by their use to secure, in addition, 
greater refinement of tone. 

t The writer once happened across the case of an 
organ, the reed tongues of which had corroded in a 
most mysterious manner. After much fruitless racking 
of brains it was discovered that the mischief was due 
to the fumes of a gas engine employed to operate 
the blowing apparatus. Engines of this sort should 
always be isolated from the bellows. 


of diLst lodge between the shallot and tongue the tone will be 
rendered harsh and blatant. It is on the precise stoichio* 
metrical curve of the tongue — the distribu- 
tion of elasticity— that the nature of the tone 
largely depends. 

d'his method of voicing was essentially 
French in origin. It was developed by 
Cavailld-Coll, whose work reached a zenith 
of perfection in the voicing of orchestral solo 
reeds. It was Willis, however, who on these 
foundations reared the vast edifice of modern 
chorus reed voicing. He was the first to 
systematically em[)loy small weights screwed 
on to the end of the tongue.* By this process 
of “ loading,'' as it is called, the tongues are 
rendered heavier and can therefore be reduced 
in length. The ill effects of internal and 
tortional vibration, inevitable in the case of 
long tongues, can thu.s be eluded. The best 
results are to be obtained only from tongues 
fashioned of thick hard brass or similar 
alloy. 'Tongues are occasionally curved or 
‘M^urnished” l)y machinery, high efficiency 
and (considerable economy of time being 
secured by this means. Reeds should never 
b(; blown with the mouth, as moisture con- 
denses on the tongues and eventually impairs 
Ibe.ir cpiality of tone by corrosion.t Nor, again, 
should the tongues ever be handled or twisted 


Plan of CCC Tuba tongue. Exact size (Compton). 
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about in any way by amateurs, unless, indeed, they are incapable of further 
deterioration. 

In the “tree-reed” {g.v.) the tongue passes right througli the sliallot as 
in the Harmonium or American suction organ. A free-reed is illustraictd 
under Clarinet It will be seen that there is a “bridge,” along whieli the 
tuning block passes. The voicer has obviously little control ov(*r the 
tongue, the quality of tone being mainly determined by the shape of the 
pipe or resonator. Thus it happens that all free reeds bear a strong family 
resemblance to each other and to the Harmonium. Except possibly in 
the case of very small-scaled orchestral stops, the tone of free reeds is not 
usually agreeable, unless in buildings of resonant acousti(;al properties. 
The objectionable harshness of tone of Harmoniums and free reeds 
generally is due to the excessive development of harmonics. Free reed.s 
were formerly extensively employed in (lermany, but are now fast falling 
into desuetude. On learning the English mode of treating striking reeds, 
Schulze, the eminent German voicer, at once abandoned the use of free 
reeds (see also Cor Anglais). Reeds have been made witli double 
tongues (see Double-tongued Reed), with the tongue beating on tlie 
inside of the shallot (see Retreating Rkkd), with the shallot tapering in 
a reverse direction (as above noticed), with wooden tongues and sliallfH.s, 
with shallots curved at the end like the tongue, in I'Vance with two 
channels leading from the shallot to the {)ipe, and with various oilier novel 
features. None of these varieties are now in systematic use. 

German builders generally, and some French and ICnglish builders, 
cover their shallots with thin leather. Like capping in most cases, this is, 
as regards chorus reeds, an attempt to secure smootlincss of tone hy 
merely makeshift means instead of by the aforesaid scientific, tliough 
arduous process, of curving the tongue. Needless to say, the cpiality of 
tone usually resulting from such efforts lacks all intrinsic beauty, being 
merely nauseous in its pseudo-refinement and smoothness.* Willis, who 
strongly condemned this practice of leathering reeds, has conclusively 
demonstrated that it is not essential to smoothness of tone. And certainly, 
stops of the Hope-Jones Tuba Sonora type, which probably mark the 
greatest advance in the direction of smoothness of tone yet attained, are 
not leathered. Nevertheless, let it be said in extenuation that the use of 
leathered reeds, combined with really efficient curvature of the tongue, is 
not per se by any means so indefensible as that of capped chorus reeds. 

The influence of thermal variation on organ pipes forms an interesting 
study — a study, moreover, of very practical import. If the pitch of the 


* Add to this the fact, that, as the leathering is not usually continued throughout the 
compass, there is a nasty break in tone between the leathered and unlea'.hered portions, 
<rnd it will be seen that the process, as commonly practised, merits but scant shrift. 
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organ l)e diHturlied by a rise of teaiiperature, it is generally the reeds that 
are made tlu^ scapegoats, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is the flue pipes 
wliiidi are mainly responsible for the disparity or pitch. For, metal flue 
pipcts and small wood flue pifies respond to an increase of temperature by 
sl)ar[)i;ning p(irccptil)ly, 'Fhc effect on reed pipes is different A stop 
lik(^ tlu! Vox Humana will actually flatten, since the pipe exercises but 
little control over the tongue, which expands under the influence of the 
heat.^ 'riic Oboe, on the other hand, with its long and slender tube, will 
remain /airly well in tunc, the rarefaction of the air column compensating 
for tlu; expansion of the tongue— the one tending to raise the pitch, the 
otluT to lower it Between these two extremes lie stops such as the Horn, 
IVumjiet and Tulia, of larger scale and shorter body than the Oboe. 

Oeiirivcd of its pipe, a reed will emit a thin, wheezing sound. The 
pipe, tube or body (as it is variously called) is superimposed, not for the 
purfioHt? of determining the pitch of the reed, but in order to act as a 
resonator and to riualify the tone. The pipe is, therefore, so adjusted that 
the vibrations of the air column in it shall approximately correspond in 
pitch with tfic note of the reed tongue, though, for various reasons, not 
always exac'Lly. Reed stoiis of an orchestral or imitative character usually 
liavf^ .sho) 1 length bodies (see Ci.akinkt, Orchestal Oboe, Vox Humana). 
Tlu^st; sbortdength /lipes are cm[)loyed as resonators and possibly to 
rcinforc(? certain harmonics, but, gtmerally speaking, the determination of 
their length rests on traditional and empiric grounds rather than on a 
B(muitifi<; basis,''^ The curLailmcnt in length of their pipes is one of the 
main nnisons why such fancy” slops are so apt to get out of tune, for 
ilu! air column in the j)ipc has no control over the vibrations of the tongue. 
In f)ip(;s of full lengtl) the vibrations of the tongue are, to some extent, 
governed by the <X)liunn of air in the pipe. Should an abnormal rise of 
temperature occur, the point at which the pulsations of the resonant air 
column and the viliralioris of the tongue are no longer able to synchronize 
will be marked l)y the reed “flying off” its note. Large pedal reeds and 
Diaplumic valvular reeds, voiced and regulated “close” {i.e., smooth), are 
peculiarly liable to this distressing defect. As a temporary remedy, the 
recalcitrant pipes may be tuned slightly flat, if the wider opening of the 
tuning slot does not prove effectual. Sometimes the “flying off” of a 
reed is occasioned by the fortuitous influence of some definite volume of 
air enclosed by the boot. It may then be cured by piercing a hole in the 
boot, and if the waste of wind be likely to prove excessive, the perforation 
may be covered with a leather membrane. For pneumatic starter for 32 ft. 
reeds, see Trombone. 

The scientific aspect of reed voicing is, nevertheless, dealt with in Pastor Allihn’s 
edition of ^^Topfer,” in a manner interesting and comprehensive, if now— so far as 
modern English work is concerned— somewhat archaic. 
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Regal— The Regal was originally a keyboard reed instrument The date 
of its invention, none the less than the origin of its name, in 
obscure. Some refer it to the XIVth or XVth century, others, to 
the Xllth; but there is little evidence to support the view that this 
last named date is not fictitious. 

The derivation of the name is still a puzzle to antiquarians. It is 
probably inspired by the fact that the instrument was extensively used in 
royal processions. There was an Italian instrument named Rigabello, 
from which Dr, Rimbault triumphantly derived the title. Me omitted, 
however, all enquiry into the origin of this fresh name, which, in all pro- 
bability leads us round in a vicious circle back again to the starting point. 
One of the earliest representations of a Regal occurs in the famous series 
of woodcuts, known as the Triumph of the Emperor Maximilian, drawn 
by Hans Burkmeyer in 1516. The instruments therein represented are 
a Positif organ and a Regal, mounted on a car in the procession. The 



Curious Forms of Regal Pipes, 
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Rttgal dinplays weights on the bellows (the first known instance)^ and two 
pi|)cs of tlu; Knopf-Regal type to each note. 

1’hc instrument was chiefly employed in religious processions for 
sustaining or '‘giving out" the Plainsong melody. The Regal, and the 
portable flue pijie organs which probably came into use in the Xllth 
century, received the name of “ Portatif" (Lat., Portare, to carry), in 
contradistinction to the larger pipe organs known as Positif (Lat., Ponere^ 
to f)lacc or fix). The Regal was not introduced as an organ reed until 
after the (Jhalurneau ; although it may reasonably be supposed that 
the distinction in the tone was but slight. It was of 8 ft., and in later 
times also of i6 ft. and 4 ft. pitch. The invention of the various forms 
of pijies employed must have taxed the ingenuity of the most fertile 
imaginative faculties of the day. In those days the art of reed voicing was 
certainly, as far as regards imitative character capacity was concerned, in a 
rudimentary stage. For the most part, then, the names may be regarded 
as mere fancy appellations, the coining of which doubtless afforded scope 
for a little mild recreation on the part of those reponsible for them. A 
few of the more important varieties of Regal are appended. In addition 
to these, pipes shaped in most fantastic forms were to be found. Some 
resembliui large shells, others were composed of tubes wound about in 
all directions. 
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Apfel-Regal — Kopf- Regal. (Ger.) Apfel « apple. fCier.) Kopf 
=» head. 

These pipes were surmounted by an apple-shaped head, 

[)ierced with multitudinous small holes, like the top of a 
pepper pot. The Barpfeife also occasionally displayed 

this peculiarity. 

Bibel-Regal — (Ger). Bibel - Bible. 

One form of the instrument, so constructed as to fold up 
into the shape and form of a big Bible. Tlic name appears to 
have been applied in one or two instances to an organ stop— f 

either in ignorance, or, perchance, for the sake of assoc.iation. 

Gedampft-Regal— Gedempft-Regal. (Ger.) Dampfen » 

to smother, muffle, stifle, c.f, (Eng.) to dami) (as of ! 

vibrations of strings). .a, 

Constructed as the Apfel-'Regal ; or, composed of inverted 
conical pipes of very large scale. 

Geigen-Regal— (Ger.) Geige » Violin. 

When used in the upper octaves witli a (^)uintat5n, the 
Geigen-Regal is said to have resembled the Violin. Sec 
Gesa NO- Regal. 

i 

Gesang-Regal — Singend-Regal. (Ger.) Gesang ^ .soI^g 
Singend = singing. 

A Regal of ca 7 itabile tone. A variety of Vox Hiunajia. 

Apfel-Regal. Geigen-Regal and Gesang-Regal were inserted by Julius 
Antonio at St, Mary, Danzic as early as 1 585. 

Gross-Regal — 16 ft. Double Regal. 

Harfen- Regal — 8 ft. (Ger.) Harfe «= harp. Imitated the harp. 

Mulhausen \ St. Peter, Lubeck ; Stockholm. 

Jungfern-Regal—See Virgin-Regal. 

Kalber-Regal— -(Ger). Kalb = calf. Imitated the calfs lowing I 
Klein-Regal — 4 ft. Octave Regal 
Kopf-Regal — See Apfel-Regal. 

Knopf-Regal — (Ger.) Knopf = button or knob. 

The pipes of this variety possesed heads shaped as a Gothic bishop’s 
mitre. 1 
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Messing-Regal ■ ((J^r.) McHKiiig = brass. i6 ft. ; 8 ft 
Possessed inverted conical tuhe.s, fashioned of brass. 

Scharf-Regal— (der.) Scharf « sharp. 

A Regal of sharp incisive tone, similar to the Messing-Regal. 

Trichter-Regal ^(Ger.) Trichter « funnel. 

I hese pipes were surmounted by funnels of various shapes and sizes. 
Sometimes tliey were straight sometimes inverted-conical, sometimes 
like those of the C^or Anglais, occasionally even with three or four 
cones, alternately inverted, and rising one above the other. 

Virgin-Regal ->VirginaL (Ger.) Jungfern-Regal. 8 ft. ; 4 ft. Schloss 
Orgel, Hessen ; St. Peter, Gorlitz (Casparini) ; Lutheran Church, 
k'Jbigcn, Materl)urg ; Konigsberg Cathedral ; St. Dominico, 
r^rague. 

'Phe origin of tliis name is doubtful. There are two possible explana- 
tions of tlie use of the word virgin. They are based on the facts (i) that 
the instrument was used to accompany the Angelus, a hymn to the 
B. V. M., (2) that it was played upon by young maidens. Mr. T. L. 
Southgate, an eminent authority on these matters, in a letter to the 
autlior expressed his preference for the second view.* Subsequently 
lh(! name was a[?plied to a stringed instrument. 

Regula “(Lat) » a stop, Rcgula Primaria. See Primaria. 

Reim -((icr.) Reim » rhyme. The derivation is obscure. 16 ft 
Occurs at ikemen Othedral, as a pedal Trombone. 

Resonant Bass— Resonant Cube. 

Prom time to time attempts have been made to reduce the height of 
pedal pipes by enlarging their width, or by employing reeds with short 
length resonators. One of the first attempts was made by a watch-maker 
of Breslau, F. Benke by name. He employed reeds with diminutive 
resonators— a perfectly feasible idea. Various boxes and cubes have also 
been made. See Diaphone and Pyramidon. 

Hc&SlJLltaiJLt Bass— See Acoustic Bass. 


■“■The German name for the stop is the Jungfern- Regal. In the writer’s copy of the 
German New Testament, the synonymous word, Jungfrau, is employed to designate 
the B. V. M. If it can be proved that in neither of the two cases have the words 
commonly been used interchangeably, then the evidence would seem to bear agiiinst the 
former interpretation, given above. But this theory is advanced only tentatively. 
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Retreating Reed ” 
(Hope-Joncs). 


Retreating Reed. 

A variety of reed stop experimentally tried by 
German builders, and also by Mr. IIo|)e Jones, to 
whom the above name is due. In the retreating reed 
the tongue is fixed on the inner side of a frame cor- 
responding to the ordinary shallot. An ex[)erimental 
model was shown at a lecture delivered in Edinburgh 
before the Incorporated Society of Musicians. 

Retusa — See Vox Retusa. 

Ripieno — (It) = chorus. An Italian term for 
Mixture work. 

See Rohrfloxe. 

Rolxi?floti^““Rohr Gedeckt (Fr.) Flfite-ii- 
Chenun(^e. (Eng.) Chimney Flute. Anglice 
Rohrflute. (Ger.) Rohr « reed. 3 ft.; also 
16 ft.; 4 ft ; rarely 2 ft 

The original Rohrflote was a metal i)ipe, covered 
at the top with a flat lid, from the centre of which 
rose a narrow tube or chimney. Tlie similarity of 
this tube to a reed (not organ reed) occasioned the 
name of the stop, which, then, has no connection 
with any .supposed reediness of tone, as some writers 
have imagined. The tone of the Rohr/ldtc is brighter 
and le.ss thick than that of a pipe entirely stoijped. 
As made by the old English builders, SnetrJer in 
particular, fashioned of thin metal with wide chimneys 
and lightly blown, the stop yielded a tone frequently 
of the most charming character St. Andrew, 

Nottingham ; Snetzler organ rebuilt by Conacher). 
The pipes were tuned by the highly unsatisfactory 
method of shading the mouth with long ears (see 
Bell Gamba). The pipe here illustrated, however, 
displays ears of ordinary shape, and a sliding 
“ canister top for tuning purposes. Now-a-days, the 
metal chimneys are generally dispensed with, and the 
Rohrflote is, to all intents and purposes, identical 
with the pierced Lieblich Gedeckt. The chimney 
is formed by the stopper handle, and the stopper 
itself, lined with cork, is fitted into the pipe. In 
this manner the pipes are more easily and rapidly 
made, and more satisfactorily tuned. The old 
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chimneys, also, were liable to be knocked off during tuning 
oj)erati()ns. '‘Fhe stoppers are usually pierced from about 
tenor (] upwards. Above this note they are made out of a 
sitigle piece of wood. If the chimneys be carried down to the 
lowest note, the tone of the bass is apt to acquire a touch of 
the (^uintatdn cpiality. A variety of Rohrfldte of large scale 
and furnished with wide chimneys, was known in Germany as 
Hohlschelle Of late years the scale of the Rohrflote 

has l>ecn much reduced, both in this country and abroad. In 
England, indeed, it is not now made of full scale, though still 
occasionally in Germany. , In the latter country, also, double- 
mouthed Rohrfldtes were not unknown. The French FlUte-k- 
Cheminde is a large-scaled Chimney Flute of brilliant and 
liquid tone (see Fufruii Couvertk). 

The influence of the chimney on the tone of half-stopped 
pipcs~as those of the Rohrflote class are termed — presents 
a problem of great interest. The wider the diameter of the 
chimney, the more close to that of an open pipe will be the 
tone. In the “ Nova Acta der Kaiserl.-Leop.-Carol. Deutschen- 
Akadcmic der Naturforscher'^* occurs a very interesting article 
on the Rohrfldtc by Dr. R. Gehrhardt. Dr. Gehrhardt’s in- 
vestigations may he summarized as follows >If, with constant 
diameter, the chimney be lengthened, the pitch flattens; 
if now the diameter be increased, the pitch will be raised 
again. Should the stopper be inverted, so that the chimney 
|)rotrudes into the pipe, the pitch will remain unaltered. 

The node of an open pipe is practically equivalent to the 
stopper of a clo.scd pipe. The Rohrfldte is partially open 
and partially closed, and Dr. Gehrhardt found that the 
vibrations resulting from the two intercommunicatory spaces 
gave ri.se to inharmonic upper partials (/.<?., overtones not 
present in the ordinary harmonic series), lying closer to each other and 
increasing in strength, as the size of the chimney was enlarged. We 
m«iy therefore regard the Clarinet Flute wich its wide chimney,, 

as owing its peculiar tone in some measure to the presence of these 
inharmonic upper partials. If a pin-hole be perforated in the lid of a 
“canister-topped'^ Gedackt, the pipe will go off its speech, since the rare- 
faction at the top cannot take place. Various peculiar effects can be. 
obtained by experimenting with half-stopped pipes. The chimneys may 
be altered in width or length, they may be produced inside as well as. 
outside the pipe, and so on ad infin. (see also Cone Gedackt). 



Rohrflote 
(old form). 


No. I, Vol. XXII. 
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Donble Rohrflutes with chimneys to the lowest note are exceedingly 
rare, nor, indeed, does any material advantage accrue from piercing the 
stoppers of such large pipes. A stopped double, with the stoppers of the 
upi^r notes pierced, is sometimes named Rohr-Bordun. M. Ddbierre, 
of Nantes, however, makes a speciality of compact organs, in which he 
produces two or three low notes from one pipe. The author has in his 
possession one of these Poiyphone Pipes, made by M. Ddbierre. It 
was presented to him by his friend, Mr. J. C. Casavant, the celebrated 
Canadian organ builder, of St Hyacinthe, Quebec. The pipe is a closed 
one, with the stopper in the usual position at the top. But down the 
front of the pipe extends a rectangular wooden chimney, with the end, 
reaching nearly down to the mouth, unclosed. This chimney opens, of 
course, into the main pipe, at the top. In it are bored two orifices, one 
on each side, a: set distances apart. The said holes are covered by a 
circular pallet or disc, carried on the arm of a motor bellows. The lowest 
note of the pipe is that given by the pipe with both of these holes closed. 
The next note, a semitone higher, is obtained by admitting wind to the 
motor, which uncovers the hole lowest on the side of the chimney. The 
highest note, a semitone sharper than the last, is obtained by admitting 
wind to the other motor. Thus, to obtain one or other of the alternative 
notes, it is only necessary, simultaneously with the admission of wind to 
the pipe, to allow it to pass into a channel connected with the interior of 
one of the motors. The pipe is provided with a beard, in the form of a 
fender, shading the mouth. Requiring, as it does, mechanism of the 
simples: character only, it will be evident that in this device we have a 
friiiriul source of economy. 

Roli.]?->Gr^deokt — See Rohrflote. 

Rohr-Nasat — A Twelfth of Rohrdoie pipes. 

Rohrschelle — ^Ger.l Rohr = reed : Schelle = bell. See Hohlschelle. 
RoUL^j? — See Beard. 

Rossignol — iFr.l = nightingale. See Avicinium. 

Rustic — This name occurs in some of the specifications given in 
HDpxms' and Rimbault’s treatise. See Bauerflote. 

s, 

Sackbut — 32 ft. 

The name was applied to the 32 ft reed in the organ at York Minster 
ib33i. Tnough the first reed stop of that pitch to be introduced 
into an English organ, it was not removed until the recent reconstruction 
of that instrument (Walker, 1903). The Biblical Sackbut was a variety of 
harp of Oriental origin. The derivation of Sackbut is obscure. Webker 
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suggcHts (Spanisli) sacar - to draw out, buche = maw, 
crop or stomach. Sacarbuche^ that which exhausts the 
stomach. Skeat, in endorsing this derivation, quotes the 
old I^Vench term sacqtier « to draw out hastily. 

Sadt— ~l’he specification of an organ drawn up by 
Father Smith for the Temple Church con- 
tained the following item: “ASadtof Mettle — 
61 pipes, 06 foote tone.” 

The Sadt was a variety of Gemshorn. 

Salicinal— A corruption of Salicional. 

Salamine— 8 ft. ; 4 ft. 

d’he Salamine is said to be a stop in tone midway 
between a Dulciana and a Salicional, and extremely soft. 
A specimen was introduced by Messrs. Forster & Andrews 
into their organ at All Souls', Halifax. It was arranged to beat 
with the Vox Angelica. The effect of the combined stops was 
Hup[)osed to he suggestive of the distant effect of the waves 
heating on the shore of the Island of Salamis 1 The Salamine 
would, therefore, seem to have been merely an Echo Dulciana 
blearing a somewhat ])oetical appellation. The organ referred 
to was recently rebuilt by Messrs. Norman & Beard. To Mr. 
Herbert Norman the author is indebted for the following 
jKirticulars of the Salamine Tenor C compass; T. C. pipe, 
diameter, rj- in.; width of mouth, ifin. ; cut up -I in. The 
HtOf) is scaled to the xyth note throughout the diameter 
halves on the lyth semitone), and speaks on a pres.sure of 
only 1 1 in. The nam^ Salamine was also used by Meyer, of 
Hanover, at the Market Church, and St. John, Hanover. 

Salioional Salicet (Ger.) also Salizional and 
(archaic) Weidenfldte. (Lat.) Salix; (Ger.) Weide = 
willow. The name still survives in the “ sally-willy,” a 
rustic title for willow. See Chalumeau. 16 ft.; 8 ft. ; 
4 ft. ; abroad very rarely 2 ft. 

The Salicional is represented by stops of diverse character. 
In Germany it is a somewhat horny-toned string stop, bearded 
and, like the Gamba, formerly of dilatory speech. In France, 
it is sometimes made as a quiet Diapason of very cantabik 
tone. There is a very beautiful stop of this type at Derby 
Road Chapel, Nottingham (Conacher), voiced by the late 
M. Rheinburg, a distinguished voicer of the firm of Cavaill^- 
Coll In England the Salicional is virtually a Dulciana with 
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some interest infused into it. It is generally made of spotted metal. 
With regard to the question of slotting the Salicional, the custom of 
English builders varies much. The majority slot the Salicional and not 
the Dulciana. But the Salicionals of Mr. Lewis, wliich may, perhaps, be 
said to represent the ideal type, are not usually slotted At any rate tlie 
aim of the voicer should be to render the stop stringy, but neither keen 
nor horny. Some builders erroneously accord the name to wliat is vir- 
tually a soft String Gamba. The Salicionals made within the past few 
years by Messrs. Conacher are virtually a very pleasant type of Vide 
Sourdine. Attention has recently been drawn to a variety of Salicional 
which was supposed to speak somewhat as a Quintatdn, though composed 
of open pipes. The author was informed that an example of this variety 
— “though an imperfect specimen '—existed at the Lutheran Church, 
Leman Street, E. (Walcker). On visiting this instrument he found that, 
heard in the interior of the box, the Salicional spoke the octave very 
distinctly with the ground tone, but that the Twelfth was in no way ])ro- 
minently developed. The type of Salicional is neither known to German 
organ builders, nor mentioned in Allihn's work. If it existed at all, the 
octave was presumably likewise included, and the effect would possibly be 
not unlike that of a badly voiced or overblown Violone, which .sometime.s 
performs the same trick. But the said species of Salicional most probably 
owes its genesis to some rather vague and purposeless remarks of Mamel, 
who, whilst seemingly reviewing the classes of organ tone in the .strictly 
orthodox and conventional manner, ap[)ears to group together the Quintatfin 
and the Salicional under the same category. A double-moutlicd Salicional 
occurs in the specification of the organ at Lund Cathedral, Sweden. The 
Contra Salicional forms an ideal Choir organ double. The 4 ft Salicional,, 
generally known as Salicet, is rare in the country. It is usually found on; 
the Choir organ or in the Swell of small instruments. St. Katherine’s. 
Convent, Queen’s Square, W. (Beale & Thynne). Scale,— A Ix*wis 8 ft. 
specimen measured at CC sf in. in diameter, the mouth being i in. wide 
and cut up in. It was provided with a bridge. 

SANFT— (Ger.) = soft 

Sanftfibte = Vienna Flute, Flauto Amabile, or Lieblich Fldte, 
Sanftgedackt = Still Gedackt 
SAXOPHONE— 16 ft 

A stop imitative of the instrument named after Sax, its inventor. The 
quality of tone is difficult to define. It partakes of the Clarinet, Bassoon, 
and 'Cello. The name, Saxophone, is applied by Mr. Casson to the 16 ft 
Clarinets (tenor C compass) in his organs. It is claimed that organists, 
unaccustomed to the Double Clarinet, are apt to take for granted that any 
stop bearing the familiar name Clarinet is of unison pitch. Chalumeau,i 
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ernpk)yc;(l as the word is in orchestral terminology to designate the lower 
compass of the Clarinet, would perhaps be a more appropriate term. There 
is, however, a stop named Contra Fagotto, but in the upper portion of its 
compass very closely representing the Saxophone, voiced by Mr. John H. 
Comj)ton, at I^Iucknall Torkard, Notts. The 16 ft. pipe measures 4 ^ ins. 
'Fhere is also a Saxophone stop at Holy Trinity, Marylebone, W. (Vincent). 
In tone it resembles a Cor Anglais with a touch of Tuba quality (not power) 
added. See also Kkrophone. 

Scarpa —4 ft. A Clarion at Salzburg. 

Schalmey—Schalmei. See Chalumeau. 

SCHARF— (Gei. = sharp), (i) A prefix signifying “of sharp incisive 
tone.’' (2) Sharp Mixture. 

Scharf-Regal— See Regal. 

ScharfFlote— A Flute of bright incisive tone. 

Schlangenrohr — (Ger.) Schlange = .serpent Rohr = reed or tube. 

Schnarrwerk -(Ger.) Schnarren = to grate or rattle. 

An archaic German term applied to denote reed work, collectively. 
Topfc.r humorously remarks that reeds may be divided into two classes — 
S(fimarrwerk and Narrwerk (tomfoolery) I Schnarrwerk sometimes 
designated a form of Regal. 

Schon (C ler.) beautiful. A prefix synonymous with Lieblich: — 
Sc- 1 1 6 n ged e( :kt, S ch 5npr i n zi pal. 

Schreier Schreierpfeife, Schryari. (Ger.) Schreien = shriek, screech or 
scream. A high-pitched screaming mixture. Fortunately obsolete. 
1’hougli the husk be flown, the kernel, nevertheless, remains in the 
principle, or rather lack of principle, of the HI rank screeching apparatus, 
still an arresting feature of too many English organs. Such stops should 
be labelled Cave I to be used with care ! At the Barfusskirche, Erfurt, 
the stop was a sharp-toned Spillfldte. At St. Ulrich, Magdeburg, occurred 
a Kleinschreier (Ger. Klein = small). 

Schufflet — ft. An octave Twelfth. St. Lambert, Munster (former 
organ). Derivation unknown. 

SCHWEBUNG-— (Ger.) =« Tremulant. (Ger.) Schweben = to soar or 
hover. 

Schweizerflote — Schweizerpfeife. 8 ft. ; occa.5ionally 4 ft. ; 2 ft. ; i ft. 
(Ger.) Schweiz =* Switzerland. 

The name, like Vienna Flute, has no historical basis. The Schweizer- 
flbte would seem originally to have corresponded to the German Gamba, 
Locher mentions a specimen at Magdeburg Cathedral. Later the name was 
applied to a small-scaled bearded Gamba of very keen penetrating tone. 


L 
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Schwiegel— Schwiegelpfeife, Schwagel, Staniinentinpfeife. Mr. MatihewB 
derives the name from an old (k*rman word, Suegala 
Stamnientin is probably derived from ((icr.) Stamm — stem 
(suggested by the peculiar shape of the pipe), See St»ir,rjG,b'rF,. 
8 ft. ; 4 ft. ; 2 ft. 

The Schwiegel was practically identical with the Spill dote. but 
Schlimbach describes it as a Flute stop, of the scale of the Querpfeife, and 
voiced like the Bauerfiote. Adlung and Tdpfer, however, support the 
other definition. A specimen of the Schwiegel existed until quite recently 
at the Kreuzkirche, Dresden (Jagermann). 

Septadecima— (Lat.) = seventeenth. Tierce. 

(Lat.) Septimus = seventh. See Flat Twenit- first. 

Seraphine—For derivation, see Seraphon. See Physharmonika. 

SERAPHON-REGISTER-^-The word Seraph is generally derived 
from Hebrew, Saraph — to burn. It ha.s reference to the Biblical 
“flaming angels.'’ (Gr, ) (l)(,jyfi ^ voice. 

The name employed to denominate a class of stop.s of novel construc- 
tion invented by Herr Weigle of Stuttgart. They are de.scribed under 
Doppelflote. a Seraphonflote 8 ft., supplied by Herr Weigle, occurs at 
St Sebalduskirche, Niimberg (Strebel, of that city). 

Serpent — A double Basset Horn. 16 ft Ulm Munster (Walckcr, 185 6). 
Sanctissimo Oocifisso, Como (as Serpentino). 

The instrument of the name (obsolete) pos.sessed a curled wooden tulie 
about 8 ft in length. Hence the name. In order further to enhance the 
resemblance, the body of the instrument was sometimes even decked with 
green scales, the addition of two fiery eyes serving to render complete this 
melodramatic fantasy. 

S©S€3(i'ULialtCM?si*— Sesquialtra. Originally a 11 rank Mixture 

composed of Twelfth and 'Fierce, or (rarely) Quint and Tierce. 
The component ranks of the stop were thus separated by the interval 
of a sixth, to which fact the derivation of the name is supposed to 
be due. (Lat) Sextus = sixth. Alter = another, one of two, 
different. 

In this country the name Sesquialtera became applied to a HI rank 
Mixture sounding, in the bass, 17, 19, 22 above the unison. It was 
also used to designate Mixtures of IV or V ranks. The name is falling 
into desuetude. See Mixture. 

Sexte — (Lat.) Sextus »= sixth. 

A two-rank Mixture, composed of a Twelfth or Tierce on one slider. 
The interval between the two ranks is that of a sixth. 
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Scharf. 

A Mixture coiuposed of pipes of high pitch and acute tone, employed 
to add brilliancy to the full organ. It should comprise such ranks as the 
Tierce and Septinie. See Mixture. 

Siffl6t6“~OnoinaLop(jeic. 2 ft. ; i ft. 

A high pitched Hohltidte. 

Slotted— See Pierced. 

SOLO. 

A [)relix signifying that a stop to which it is attached is intended for 
Solo use ; e.g.y Soloflote, Solo Diapason. The prefix sometimes also serves 
to indu'-ate a high pressure flue stop of powerful tone ; e.g., Solo Gamba, 
S ft. ; Solo Prinxipal-Flote, 8 ft. (a powerful flutey Diapason), at St. 
Peter ski rche, Frankfurt (Walcker), 

Song 

A prefix iin[)lying a cantabue character, or a meaning synonymous with 
Solo (see al)r)vc) ; Song Trumpet (Brooklyn Tabernacle, U.S.A.). 

Sonnenzug (Ger.) Sonne « sun, Zug = pdll. 

A stop setting into motion an imitation sun suspended over the organ. 
Garrison (.'hutch, Berlin (Joachim Wagner). 

Sordun — Sourdin. (I.at.) Surdus = quiet or subdued (hence also deaf). 
1 6 ft. ; 8 ft. See Ranket, Ged.\mpft-Regal, also Viole Sourdine. 

Spillflote~S[)indle Idute. (Ger.) Spill «=» spindle. 8 ft. ; 4 ft; 2 ft 
The Spillfldte was invented prior to the middle of the XVIth century. 
The pipes of this stO[) are cylindrical in form, surmounted by a cone. 
Tlie cone tapers almost to a point, leaving but a small opening at the top. 
This peculiarity of construction imparts to the pipe the appearance of a 
spindle, whence the name. The tone is bright and subdued, but scarcely 
of any distinctive character. See also Spitzflote. 

Spitxifl.oti^"~”Flauto Cuspido. (Ger.) Spitz = pointed, cf. (Eng.) 
S[)ire. 

The German Spitzfldte was originally synonymous with Spillflote 
Indeed spill and spitz, or (Eng.) spindle and spire are derived from the 
same root. The radical sense is probably that of a splinter, which is 
frecpiently taken as the type of anything thin and pointed. The English, 
and an alternative later German, type of Spitzflote is described under Cone 
Gamba. A double-mouthed Spitzflote occurred at St. Mary Magdalene, 
Breslau. 

Stahlspiel-(C^er.) Stahl = steel. See Carillons. 
Stammentinpfeife— See Schweigkl. 
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Stark— (Ger.) « strong. A prefix. 

Stark-Gedackt— A Gedeckt of large scale and powerful intonation. 


(Gr.) ilnVrwp. Stentor was, in Greek legend, 
a herald before Troy, whose voice, according to Homer, was as 
loud as the aggregate voice of fifty men. (jKoyii voice. 8 ft. 

(i) A very large-scaled Flute used in Arncricta and 
Germany. It is made of either wood or metal, and some- 
times with double mouths. 'Fhe tone is very [lowcrful and 
full. As to whether such tones are artistic or merely 
blatant and vulgar depends entirely on their mode of treat- 
ment. If made of the Tibia Plena style, stops of this class 
form a valuable adjunct to large organs. Cincinnati, 
U.S.A. (Hook & Hastings); Collegiate (diarch, New Ycjrk 
(Odell); Church of Our Lady of Perpetual Succour, Ih^ston 
(Hutchings Votey Co.), TheStcntor|)hon has also been u.sed 
in Germany by Voit, of Durladi (c.g., in the large organ in 
the magnificent concert hall at Mannheim). (2) A special 
stop invented and patented by Herr Carl Weigle, of ICchter- 
dingen, near Stuttgart, d'he mouth extends lialf-way round 
the pipe, as in the case of some steam whistles. Tlut name 
Stentorphon is usually reserved for the Diapason variety of 
the stop. The only examj)le in this country is in the large 
chamber organ built by Messrs. Conacher for Mr. M. C. 
Harris, Castle House, Caine, Wilts. It s[)eaks on 8 in. 
wind. Other stops are likewise made by Herr Weigle of 
this pattern. In the organ built by him in 1895 for the 
Liederhalle, Stuttgart, occur the following flue stop.s, on 
9 in. wind, constructed according to this style : — Stentor- 
phon, 8 ft. ; Grossgedeckt, 8 ft. ; Solo-Gamba, 8 ft. ; Solo- 
Fldte, 8 ft.; (pedal) Sub-bass, 16 ft. 'I'hc Stentorphon, 
when tested alone, is of defective speech and apt to over- 
blow; the treble, also, is not very powerful. It is consider- 
ably more effective, and speaks better in combination. 
The Gedeckt, which measures actually 8 in. in diameter 
at CC (8 ft. tone), is of full liquid tone, and in no way 
objectionable. The pedal Sub-bass is a powerful, weighty 
stop. The Gamba is not good. All appear rather windy 
to a listener close to the organ. The full organ is very brilliant and of 
immense power, but could not be endured for any protracted length of 
time. At Einsiedeln Monastery, Switzerland, Herr Weigle introduced the 
following high pressure flue stops : — Stentorphon, 8 ft. ; Gedackt, 8 ft. ; 
Fugara, 8 ft. ; Geigenprinzipal, 4 ft. ; Solofldte, 8 ft. ; Gamba, 8 ft. ; Violine, 



Stentorphon 

Diapason. 
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8 ft,; a pedal Contrabass, 16 ft., employed as portion of the 32 ft, and 
’Cello, 8 It. I he Idutes, the Violine, and the pedal stop are effective, but 
tlu: others are not very satisfactory. In both these instruments the power 
of the full organ is due mainly to the manuahand pedal Tubas, voiced on 
Willis lines, and -though only on 9 in. wind in the one organ, and ii in 
in the other— of prodigious power. Messrs. Telford have introduced into 
tlie organ built by them at Letterkenny Cathedral, Ireland (1900), a Flute 
and a (larnha of the Stentorphon class. The Flute measures CC, 7 in., 
and the Carnba CC, 32 in. They are bearded. 

I^Vom the above criticisms it will be evident that in full organ, and 
when well covered with powerful reed work, the effect of these stops is 
satisfactory enough. But for individual or ordinary combinational use 
-—with the possible exception of the Flute and pedal varieties — they are 
altogether too coarse and hard in tone. Moreover, Stentorphon stops are 
terrible wind gourmands. Tone sufficiently massive and pervading to 
satisfy the requirements of large buildings, albeit essentially musical and 
free from coarseness, can be obtained by the employment of large-scaled 
slops witli leathered lips (see I, leathered Lip). There would seem little 
objection to the use of one or two stops of the Stentorphon class in an 
organ of the first magnitude, but the purpose for which they were pro- 
fessedly designed"— that of securing prodigious power from small organs — 
is false, fatally false, in [irinciple. The result savours too palpably of the 
t/mx ex machina. As was jiointed out under Diapason (Section 3), organ 
tone cannot satisfactorily be built up by the mere conglomeration of a few 
stops of extreme tone. True, much can be done by the use of the afore- 
said Icailicrcd stops to render moderate-sized instruments more effective 
than they usually are. In spite of the fact that these stops are deceptive 
in tone, and are, in effect, much more powerful than they would 
at first seem to he, even they, nevertheless, demand extreme care in their 
treatment-much more Stentorphons. Herr Weigle's patent rights in 
ICngland for the Stentorphon class of register are now owned by Herr 
Laukhuff, of Wiekersheim, the well-known pipe maker. See also Solo, 
Doppklflotk. 

Stern— See Cimbax^stern. 

Still— (Ger.) = quiet. 

A prefix implying softness of tone, the reverse of s/arA 

Still-Gedackt— 8 ft., 4 ft. 

A quiet-toned Gedeckt. 

Stopped. 

A prefix denoting that the pipes of the stop to which it is attached are 
closed at the top with a stopper. But see Gedeckt. 
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Stopped Bass. 

For reasons of economy, the bass to a stop of open pipes is soineiimei 
formed of closed pipes, but the practice is now resorted to less /rvcjuently 
than formerly. In organs built some score of years ago, it was not 
uncommon to find one Stopped Bass doing duty for threa or four 8 ft. 
stops in the Swell organ, and, until quite recently, it was custoinary to 
groove the Dulciana into the Stopped Diapason liass — much to the 
detriment of the effect of the stop. 

Stopped I>iapjBi.son"-8 ft., also 16 ft., 4 ft Sec ( Ikdeckt. 
Double Stopped Diapason » Lieblich liordun. 

Stopped Flute— An octave Lieblich (Jedeckt. See also 
Nason. 

Stopped H[aii?m.oMic Tweljftjh.— See Harmonic 

Stopped Twelfth. 

STOPPED METALLIC— See Metallic 1 <lute. 

Storm Pedal — Thunder Pedal. (Fr.) I^ffets (POrnge, or Tonnerre. 
(Ger.) Sturm, or Donner. (Sp.) Irnitaclon de 1 eiufiestad 
The Storm Pedal probably originated in the old Drum I^edal and the 
German Hummel. As made by Cavailld-Coll it was a pedal wliicli, on 
depression, drew down succe.ssively six or seven notes from the bottom of 
the pedal board upwards. The effect, as may well be inuigined, is r(‘alisli(; 
— particularly when the 32 ft. reed is drawn. As Mr. Robertson remarks, 
the contrivance is. rather superfluous, since a really imposing effed; can he 
got by sitting on the keys I Manchester 'flown Hall ; Sheffadl All)ert Hall ; 
Carmelite Church, Kensington (formerly), (all by Cavailld-Coll) ; Seville 
Cathedral (Aquilino Amdicua, 1903). 

St]?in^ GuMxlba— See (^amba. 

Suutoe Flut^ — Presumably from (I.at.) Suavis » sweet, 
luscious. 4 ft. 

A wood Flute, invented by Mr. William Hill. It is generally con- 
structed with an inverted mouth. Occasionally, the Suabe Flute is made 
of metal. The tone is bright and clear, the stop being practically a 4 ft 
Waldflote. The Suabe Flute is usually found on the Choir organ. 

Suavial— Suabile. (Lat) Suavis = sweet, luscious. 8 ft 

A soft-toned Geigen Principal. Locher refers to a specimen at the 
French Church, Berne. 

(Lat) = under. 

A prefix synonymous with Contra or Double. But see Subbass. 
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S ui ---Set* Bot r i< I )ON. 

S«lb«»OWa?€tO]Ol- •See liOURDON, 

« above. 

A |)rt;bx HynonyroouH with Octave* 

Siai]p«>**OC 5 tat'ire>— The octave above the octave. A name for 

tlie 1‘lftcentlL 

1 lut Octave (coupler is sometimes rather misleadingly named Super- 
octave (’Coupler. 

JBox. 

Altliough not an organ stop, the Swell box nevertheless exerts so great 
an induence on organ tone that a few brief remarks relative to it would 
seen) to be essential to the realization of that comprehensive treatment of 
tonal rnatt(irH to whicli this work a.s{)ires. The swell box is a wooden box 
in wbiOi are enclosed certain stops of the organ. The front is provided 
with shutters capable ot being opened by a pedal on the same principle as 
a V(jnetian blind,* l)y means of a pedal operated by the performer. At 
Worcest<.ir ( 'ailiedral Mr. Hoj)e-Jones ernidoyed a brick swell box, and at 
other (diurclics boxes of lath and |)laster, I'here is also a box lined with 
c<an(*ni at tlie Monastic Church, ICinsiedeln, Switzerland, introduced at 
th(^ raiggestion of Mis ( Irace the Al)hot of ICinsiedeln. The solidity of the 
box, and the smooth rcrfhjcting surface secured by this means, tend materially 
to increase the e/IlxaivimeHs of the swell ‘‘Some years ago, at 

Amst(*idatn Musical Mxhilntion, was shown a three-manual organ, each 
dcparlnnmt of winch was enclosed in a .separate swell box. The intention 
was that the toruj of one iminual miglit be merged into that of another, and 
a sort of lonaJ dissolving view thus be created. Later, much interest was 
au'ousc^d when Mr. (b A. Audsley (in The EfigUsh Mechanic) suggested a 
<levch)f)trumt of this idexi as the normal basis of a concert organ. His 
sclicme was to cneUxse Mute tone in one box, String tone in another, and 
HO forth. The plan is adopted in a very modified form in the monster 
organ dcisigned by Dr. Audsley for the St. Louis Exposition, 1904 (Art 
Organ ( '0., Los Angeles, California). 

Whilst gladly recognizing the fact that these dissolving tonal effects 
are oft(m of a most pleasing nature, particularly in the case of Celestes 
(suh r/.TJ.) of varied character, the adoption of any such system as the 


* The Venetian blind, indeed, is supposed to have derived the name from its 
similarity to the .^swcll applied in 1769 to the harpsichord by a Venetian, Birkat Shudi, 
one of the founders of Messrs. Broad wood’s famous pianoforte industry. The Venetian 
swell was first adapted to the organ by Green, and soon superseded the original so-called 
Nag’s Mead Swell. 

+ From the author’s “Tonal Design in Modern Organ Building, pp. IQ and 20. 
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normal basis of tonal design would to the aullior seem to be entirely 
subversive of all true principles thereof. At tlie very outset we are 
confronted with the fact that not only would an entire revolution in the 
music written and arranged for the organ be rendered necessary, Init that 
a fair-sized instrument constructed on such a system would l)e entirely 
beyond the control of any single performer. Nor can stops be en- 
closed in a swell box without suffering some deterioration of tone. 
The box acts as a kind of “wet blanket” on the tone of the pipes it 
encloses. Although this may to some extent be obviated by the cmi)loy- 
ment of increased wind pressure, it nevertheless remains undesirable that 
enclosure be recognized as the normal practice; the fresh tone of the 
unenclosed Great organ should always dominate the instrument. Another 
flaw in the scheme rests in the nature of the crescendo itself. In the 
orchestra the crescendo involves not merely augmented i)Ower, but also, 
owing to the increased development of the upper partials, a very material 
change of timbre. In the swell crescendo we find certainly a fine increase 
of power, and ('tis true) a slight variation of timbre^ or “clang tint” as 
Tyndall called it, for the swell shutters do influence the upper partials to 
a marked extent,* but not by any means sufficiently to free the crescendo 
of its all too dynamic attributes. It is curious to notice how this striving 
after true expression has unconsciously manifested itself in the introduction 
into the Swell organ of string-toned stops — stops rich in upi)er |)anials. 
It is on this account that the 4 ft. Geigen Principal, and thtj C^uiniatbn 
family constitute such valuable Swell siO[)S. 

But even if this catena of evidence be deemed insuffii'.ienl, there 
remains the crowning objection that no facility exists for accentuating 
individual notes of a chord. Obviously, the swell crescendo increases the 
power of the whole chord. When it be recalled how objectionable is this 
drawback — only partially surmounted—in the case of the various mechani- 
cal pianoforte-playing attachments, it will at once be realized that the 
objection is fatal. “ I do not depreciate the Swell-box ; as a inaltei of fact 
it is an excellent thing that an organ is not expressive in the sense referred 
to, for much of its dignity and sublimity would vanish. But I have 
invariably found that in acoustically magnificent edifices, such as at York, 
Ulm, Strassburg, Einsiedeln, above all Haarlem, the finest crescendo effects 
are obtained, not with swell boxes, but by the building up of stop upon 
stop in rapid succession.^f In a building of unfavourable acoustical 


* This theory finds strong confirmation in the behaviour of the 8 ft. Solo Harmonic 
Flute in the new instrument at York Minster (Walker, 1903). With the box closed the 
stop appears tolerably free from overtones, but on opening the shutters the fifth upper 
partial (sounding a twelfth above the note speaking) is brought out most prominently. 

t Ibid^ p. 21. 
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|)ro|>ertios, on the other hand it is often an excellent expedient to enclose 
llio greater portion of the organ. hYom the above remarks it is not by any 
tnean.s to be implied that the organ is a soulless, expressionless instrument, 
by means of the dynamic Swell crescendo^ rapid stop manipulation, and 
bold i>hra.sing, it k possible to infuse considerable vitality into organ 
music. 

Swiss Flute~See Schwei^krflote. 

Syringa —4 ft. An ordinary metal 4 ft. Flute in the Exhibition organ, 
York, bears this name. Why it received such an extraordinary 
title is unknown ; it has even been suggested that the stop was 
provided in case of fire ! Possibly the name was a corruption of 
Syrinx, the Pandean Pipe, or (Gr.) avplyyiov, diminutive of o-DpiyJ. 


T. 

Tambourine --Ofxasionally found in ancient specifications. 

Tapada -(Sp.) stojjped. 

Tapadillo (Sp.) •=» Stopped Diapason. 

Tarantantara. 

A name for die 'I'rurnpct found in ancient German specifications. The 
onornatoiKiuio origin of thi.s name is very apparent ! 

Tenoroon — 16 it. 

A name frequently applied in the middle of the last century to a i6 ft. 
flue stop, usually Bourdon, extending only to tenor C on the manual of 
ICnglish organs. The instrument bearing this name was really a tenor 
llautlioy. 

Tenth —(Ivat.) Decima. A Double Tierce, 3^- ft. on manual, 6| ft. on pedal. 

TEFtPODION— (Gr.) rlfriruv - to delight, iilii = a song. 

A Gamba with a very wide low mouth, of keen tone though defective 
speech. It was invented by the firm of Schulze and first inserted in their organ 
at Halberstadt Cathedral (1838). I'he instrument, invented by Buschmann, 
of Berlin, in 18 1 6, consisted of sticks of wood which were struck with a 
hammer. The “spit” accompanying the speech of the organ stop was 
supposed to be representative of this percussion. Such defective speech is 
fortunately no longer tolerated. Bremen ; Wismar, 1840; Lubeck, 1854; 
Doncaster, 1862; (Schulze). St. Paul, Southport; Brunswick Chapel, 
Leeds; (Booth, of Wakefield). 
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Terpomele— (Gr.) « to delight. fAtkoa ^ song. 

A free-reed stop inserted at Beauvais Cathedral (1827-^9). 11 ie pipes 
were of Euphone shape, dlie wind pressure was variable at the option 
of the player, and the stop, therefore, open to expressive use. See 
CONOCLYTE. 

TERTIAN— Terzian. (Lat.) Tertius - third. 

A Mixture stop found abroad. It consi.sts o( d’ierce and I.arigot. Tlie 
name is derived from the interval separating its constituent ranks. 

TER 2 :~(Ger.) = Tierce. 

Terza Mano — See Octave Coupler. 

Terzian— See Tertian, 

Theorba — 16 ft. 

A reed stop included in the specification ot the organ at Kdnigsberg 
Cathedral (1721), The Theorba was a variety of Lute. 

Thunbass — Tonbass. An ancient name for (Jedac.kt. 

This name probably originated in the fict that stop[)ed pipes are said 
to be of such and such a length Gedeckt, 8 ft. tone. 

Thunder — (Fr.) Tonnere. See S'roRM Ledal. 

— (Lat.) Tibia « a shirubone, hence leg. It is HU|)f)osecl th.'it 
originally the Flute was made from the legs of cranes, or oilier 
birds. (Pliny, Ep. 16, 36 s^u 66 .) Hence, (I. ale 
Lat) Tibia «= a pipe. 

The Tibia was a Flute giving several notes from the one pifie by means 
of finger holes; whereas the Fistula corresponded with the Pan’.s Pipes. 
The word Tibia has consistently been adapted to the nomen<*lalure of 
organ stops on the Continent for some centuries. The Tibia Major was 
used by Schulze at Doncaster (1852). Some very imperfectly informed 
persons have actually laboured under the strange misconception tliat its 
use in such terminology was initiated as a bombastic coup on the 

part of Mr. Hope-Jones ! The word Tibia is now used in this country to 
denote a quality of tone of an intensely massive, full and clear character, 
first realized by Mr. Hope-Jone.s, though faintly rore.shad(>wed by Bishop 
in his Clarabella. It is produced from pipes of very large scale, yielding 
a volume of foundation tone, accompanied by the minimum of harmonic 
development. Even from a purely superficial point of view the tone of 
the Tibia family is most attractive ; but further, its value in welding 
together the constituent tones of the organ and coping with modern 
reed-work (see Diapason, Section 8) is inestimable. It possesses the 
peculiar faculty of “ getting at the back ” of all other combinational stops 
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End of lidding to them e cohe.sion of tone and a dignity so entirely in 
kec;|)ing with tlie true and ideal character of the “ King of Instruments.” 
And, to avoid poBsiblc misconception, let it here be stated, once for all, 
that in thus strenuoiLsly urging the need in a non-expressive instrument 
like the organ, of this massive quality of tone, the modern school of tonal 
andutcc'ture docs not for one instant advocate the reduction of the whole 
foundation of the organ to this standard. Tibia and Diapason are not 
synonymous terms, and the modern leathered Diapason, whilst preserving 
a due proportion of fundamental dignity, must act as the predominating 
influence wlu'ch shall hold the mean between Tibia, Gamba, and reedwork, 
blending at the same time with the Principal which constitutes the 
connecting link between the foundation work and the “ upper ” work of 
the organ. One of the cardinal principles of modern tonal design is the 
abolition of excessive Mixture-work in favour of the process of building up 
brilliancy from ivithin the foundation tone itself. It is, nevertheless, a 
fatal mistake unduly to sacrifice foundation and dignity at the altar of mere 
pyroUicbnic ” display. The problem is dealt with from various aspects 
under Diapason (Section 4, et seq ,^. In fine, it is only necessary in 
explanation of tlie modern attitude, to observe that the rightful claims 
of ncitlter dignity and purity of tone, nor brilliancy, are disregarded. 

Tibia Angusta— (lat.) Augustus narrow. 8 ft. 

A very narrow scaled Flute found in some German organs. It was 
sometimes liearded, and then known as Tibia Angusta Barbata { sic I ), 
Akin to Dulzfidte. 

Tibia Aperta~(Lat.) Apertus « open. See Fugara. 

Tibia Bifara— See IhrARA. 

Titoiaeii Clawsa— (Lat.) Clausus = closed. 8 ft. tone. 

'I’he Tibia Clausa is a wood Gedeckt of very large scale, furnished with 
leathered lif)s. It was invented by Mr. Hope-Jones. The tone is powerful, 
and bf’autifully pure and liquid. The prevailing fault of the modern Swell 
organ is, perhaps, the inadequacy of the Flutework. One small Gedeckt 
or Rohrfldte is not sufficient to cope with the modern Gamba and Geigen 
or Diapason, to say nothing of reedwork. The fluework of too many 
modern Swells is thin in tone. It was the recognition of this shortcoming 
which led to the invention of the Tibia Clausa. The Tibia Clausa is to 
be found in the Swell organ in many of Mr. Hope-Jones' instruments. Ir 
U.S.A., St. John's School, Manlius, N.Y. ; Park Church, Elmira, N.Y 
(Hope-Jones and Harrison). CC, 7f in. x in. ; Mid. C, 2-^ in. x 
I if in. Mouth cut up about half its width. See Tibia, Tibia Minor, 
Tibia Plena. 
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Tilbia ■“•(Lat.) Durus » hard. 4 ft. 

A stop of Mr. J£(ipc» Jones invention. The original pattern of Tibia 
Dura was composed of open wood pipes of extraordinary shape. The 
pi[Ki at the base was l>road though shallow, but increased in depth as it 
ascemded. The back of the pipe remained perpendicular, but the front 
fell outwards at such an angle as to render the pipe square at the top. 
The sicUiS were set parallel. For some occult reason the pipe-foot was set 
in the cap. The stop was provided with leathered lips. The sole example 
of the I’ibia Dura, made after this manner, is in the Swell at St. Paul, 
Burton-on-dVent. Hie tone of this stop is bright, hard and “searching,” 
and struck the author as very similar to the Jardine Clear Flute. It was a 
mere probationary and tentative experiment of no intrinsic worth. More 
recently, however, Mr. Hope-Jones has succeeded in the production of the 
same tone from a pi[)e of more reasonable construction. It is made of 
hard wood, with the mouth on the wide side. The new pattern of pipe is 
narrow at the base from back to front, but as it ascends both back and 
front move outwards, though not sufficiently to render the pipe square. 
Hie stop is largely used by Me.ssrs. Ingram & Co., of Hereford (successors 
to Ingram, Hope-Jones & Co.). Warwick Castle; Wesleyan Chapel, 
Warwick (Ingram, Hoj)c-Jones Co.); Pari.sh Church, Loughborough j 
Mldbourne 'Town Hall, Australia (Ingram cS: Co.). The Tibia Dura has. 
also been used l)y Mr. Hope-Jones in America.* 

IVfjStjo*?— Major = greater. 16 ft; 8 ft 

ddie name is employed in Cermany to designate a manual Flute double,, 
usually of stopped fapes. A stop of this description was used by Schulze 
at Doncaster Parish Cluirch (1852). The name is also used in Germany 
to denote an open 8 ft Mute corresponding to our Hohlflute, but of mucb 
fuller and more massive tone. It is frequently employed on the Great 
organ. The Tibia Major may be described as a Tibia Plena made of less 
immerise scale. 

Tilbia Bffinoi?— (Lat) Minor = smaller. 8 ft. ; 4 ft. 

In Germany a large-scaled Gedeckt, the word minor merely having 
reference to pitch. The name is used by Mr. John H. Compton, of 
Nottingham, to designate a stop of his invention. Whilst German builders 
frequently use a large-scaled full-toned open Flute (see Tibia Major) on 
their (keat organs, Mr. Compton prefers to employ a stopped pipe of the 
Tibia family, as conducive to better blend. The Tibia Minor bears some 


♦ For the first pair of illustrations the author is indebted to the kindness of Dr. A. B.. 
Plant, of St. Paul’s, Burton; for the .‘second pair to that of Mr. Eustace Ingram, jun,,. 
of Hereford- 
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’Metal Tibia Minor 
f(Compton), show- 
ing narrow mouth 
and leathered lip. 


resemblance to Mr. Hope-Jones' 11l)ia C'Jausa, but being 
destined more for use on an optni soundboard differs in 
some important re.spects. 'rhe stof) is now generally 
made of wood, though several specimens have l)een 
made of metal. In all cases the upi)tT lip is leathered. 
The tone of the Tibia Minor is extraordinarily effective. 
In the bass it is round and velvety with a suspicion of 
smooth French Horn quality. In the treble the tone 
becomes very clear and full. The top notes of the stop, 
indeed, bear in them some resemblance to the full liquid 
notes of the Ocarina, though free, of course, from the 
undesirable features of that instrument. Whilst entirely 
devoid of the objectionable hooting quality sometimes 
displayed by powerful Flutes, it forms a solo stop of 
remarkably fine effect, and in combination serves to add 
much clearness and fulness of tone to tlic treble, and, 
in general, exercises to the fullest extent the beneficial 
characteristics of the Tibia class of stop already detailed 
(see Tibia), If only by reason of the faculty so advan- 
tageously exercised, of thus mollifying and enriching 
the upper notes of other stops — too often prone to 
become hard, strident and thin in tone— tlie d’ibia Minor 
deserves recognition as one of the most valuable of 
modern tonal inventions. All Souls’, Radford, Notting- 
ham ; Emmanuel Church, Nottingham; U.M. Church, 
Stapleford, Nottingham ; Baptist Church, Stajileford, 
Nottingham; Hucknall Torkard, Nottingham; Fhnmanuel 
Church, Leicester. An average scale for a CC wood 
pipe may be taken as, CC, 6 in. x 5 in,, the mouth 
being cut up in A CC metal pipe measures as 
much as 6 in. diameter. The mouth is narrow. 


TIBIA MOLLIS— (Lat) Mollis - soft 8 f t ; 4 ft 

The stop invented and so named by Mr. Hope-Jones is a Flute of 
soft tone. It is composed of open rectangular wood pipes. The mouth, 
which is very long, is vertically placed — /.<?., instead of running across the 
pipe in the usual direction, is parallel with the sides of the pipe. The 
wind is carried up one corner of the pipe for a considerable distance, and 
blown in a thin sheet across the body of the pipe into the mouth. The 
lip is inverted. The sole example is at St. George, Westcombe Park, 
Blackheath. The name Tibia Mollis is also employed by Mr John H. 
Compton, of Nottingham, to denote a variety of his Tibia Minor 
The mouth is less wide, and the tone more subdued than that of the 
^parent stop. 
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Ttlbt^ (Lat.) Plenus *= full. 

I he 'ril)ia I^lcna is sometimes named Tibia 
Majt)r, Major J<lute(sce also Stkntorphon). 

The T’ihia Plena was invented by Mr. Hope- 
JoncH, and first introduced by him into the organ 
at Si. John, Birkenhead, It is a wood Flute of 
very Iar|^e scale, with the mouth on the narrow 
sick* of the pipe. The block is sunk, and the lip, 
whicli is of considerable thickness, is usually coated 
with a thin strip of leather to impart to the tone 
the rc<]uisite smoothness and finish. It is voiced 
on any wind [ire.ssure from 4 in. upwards. The 
'IT)ia Plena is the most powerful and weighty of all 
the 'I’iliia tribe of stops. It is, therefore, invaluable 
in large instruments. When used in organs of less 
ambitious jiretensions, the scale of the stop needs 
considerable reduction if an exaggerated effect is 
to be avoided. A curious acoustical phenomenon 
is sonietimes to be oliscrved in connection with 
thi.s stop, for in the immediate neighbourhood of 
th(! pipe* a faint undertone, one octave below the 
normal pitch of the pipe, is often apparent. The 
cause of this has not yet been expounded. The 
Tibia Plena is sometimes noticed to have the 
effect of toning down the harshness of a Diapason 
when u.sed in combination therewith. The name 
Tibia Plena has also been used in America. Used 
by the liutchingS'Votey Organ Co. it has served 
to denote a large-scaled metal Flute, heavily blown 
(Yale University). The Tibia Profunda {q.v,) and 
Tibia Profundissima are the 16 ft. and 32 ft. pedal 
extensions of the Tibia Plena. Worcester Cathe- 
dral; Collegiate Church, Warwick; Victoria Rooms, 
Clifton ; St. Mark, Brighton ; St. Saviour, Oxton, 
Birkenhead; St John, Birkenhead, etc. In U.S.A., 
Christian Scientist Church, Denver, Colorado 
(Austin Organ Co. and Hope-Jones); St Luke, 
Montclair, N.J. ; Park Church, Elmira, N.Y. (Hope- 
Jones and Harrison). At Worcester Cathedral 
the stop actually measures: — CCC (pedal), i5|- in. 
X 13I in. ; CC (manual), 9 in. x in. ; T. C., 
5^^ in. X 4| in. ; Mid. C, 3r y 



Tibia Plena (Hope-Jones>, 
showing leatherca lip. 
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Up I to <J-. A treble C pipe in the author’s possession, made by Messrs. 
Norman & Beard, measures 2|V x i{S in., the upper lip bcnni^ cut 
up I* in. 

fTilbisi. 16 ft 

(TIBIA PROFUNDrS'=^IMA--32 ft. (Lat ) Profundis » deep. Pro 
fundissimus = very deep. See d'nuA Ptkna. 

There is a very powerful example of tlie former at St Mary^s Collegiate 
Church, Warwick (Plope-Jones). 

Tibia Rurestris — (Lat) E.us = country. See BAUKRFi.dXE. 

Tibia Silvestris — (Lat) — Silvester =» appertaining to a wood. See 
Waldflotk. 

Tibia Vulgaris— (Lat.) Vulgaris — Common. Common pipe. A name 
for Blockflote. 

Ti©l?0^“""(Ger.) Terz. (Lat.) 'I’ertius ==< third. Mamial rjl ft.; i)edal 
3-} ft. It also occurs in old organs as ft, and rarely as 1 2 J ft 
A mutation stop drawing separately or in conjumnion will) other 
Mixture ranks. The Tierce is normally pitched at a sevmitcenth above the 
unison. Its use is discussed under Mixture. ^ 

TIERCINA-^8 ft tone. Hope-Jones stop. 

A novel stop, bearing this title, was inserted in the (Mioir organ of the 
fine instrument erected in Worcester Cathedral (I lope-Jones, 1897). T’hc 
Tierciha is constructed of stopped tin pipes of very small scale and bearded. 
The stoppers are solid, the windway, and bore, small. The main slnictural 
peculiarity of the Tiercina is a sort of shade projecting over the top of the 
mouth. The Tiercina yields a reedy ground tone, a trace of the first ui)i)er 
partial (twelfth), and the second upper partial (tierce), sounded in equal 
proportion to the ground tone. The general effect of this stoj) is most 
peculiar, and in combination the Tiercina is instrumental in the pro» 
duction of many rurious timbres. The pipes are, unfortunately, of 
very delicate constitution, and readily thrown off their speech. 'Fhe 
specimen referred to was voiced by Mr. J. W. Whiteley. The Tiercina 
also occurs in the monster organ exhibited at St. Louis Exposition, 1904 
(Art Organ Co.). 

Tolosana— The name occurred in the specification of the former organ at 
Seville Cathedral, as given in Hamilton’s “Catechism of the Organ” 
and in Hopkins’ and Rimbault’s treatise. It appears to have been 
an ordinary stop named after the town of Toulouse. 
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Tonitru (Lat) a rumbling sound, thunder. A name applied by Mr. 
Hope Jones to a 64 ft. Resultant Bass. 

Tonus Fabri • (Lat.) 'Fonus » tone, Faber =» a metal-worker or black- 
smith. Sec GndciCLEiN, and Campana. 

TIi A NS POSIT I ON STOP — Transposition Switch. 

A stop or switch controlling a mechanical device for transposing the 
pitch. This is accomplished by the medium of a false keyboard or a back- 
fall arrangement, or in the case of electrical instruments it can be effected 
l)y means of the contacts. A transposing device is a valuable adjunct to 
small instruments intended for village or mission churches, unlikely to be 
able to command skilled performers. It is a useful feature of Mr. Casson’s 
Bositive Organ, and some other similar instruments. The transposing 
keyboard is no novelty. It is mentioned by Arnold Schlick in his book, 
publislied as early as 1511. One was also introduced in 1730, by Michael 
Fnglcr, into his organ at St. Nicholas, Brieg. 

TRAVEHSO --TRAVERSBASS--See Flauto Traverso. 

Tremulus ^ shaking, cf. (Eng.) tremulous. 

Invented on llie Continent about the middle of the XVIth century. 
An applianee introduc.ed into the organ for the purpose of disturbing the 
wind su()ply to certain stops, and of thereby inducing an undulation in 
their tone. According to its disposition relative to the wind-distributing 
portions of the organ, the Tremulant may so be arranged as to act on the 
entire instrument, on some individual departmental division or group of 
sto[)S, or even on a single register. The earliest known reference to the 
use of the Tremulant in this country occurs in connection with Dallam’s 
organ at King’s College, Cambridge (1606), in which it figured as ‘‘ye 
shaking stoppe.” Father Smith (St. Mary-at-Hill, Billing-gate, 1693), and 
Snetzlcr likewise used “Trimoloes.” The primitive Tremulant, which 
consisted merely of a valve situated in the trunk and caused to flutter by 
the wind encountering the resistance of a spring, must have been a very 
noisy and imperfect contrivance. Indeed Schlimbach* delivers himself of 
the following remarks : “ Such an undulatory stop [the Bifara] must be most 
welcome to the organ player, since a right-minded organist can scarcely use 
the Tremulant, so gimcrack is it usually (indem sie gewohnlich so beschaffen 
Bind), as to be insufferable or even ludicrous.” The first improvements of 
any consequence appear to have originated with the Parisian builders. 
Subsequently Messrs. Hill and other London builders carried on the task 
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of amelioration. Hie late Mr. Henry Willis in 1853 patented a form of 
Tremulant, the speed of which was capable of nK)diri(%ation according 
to the degree of depression of a pedal Mr. Casson in 1889 introduced 
another variety, yclept “Vilirato,'’ a silent Tremulant of delicate fieat, 
varying its speed according to the position of the Swell louvres (Ornagh, 
Ireland), The artistic value of this device cannot be overrated. The 
dead beat of a Tremulant running at one s^iecd tends to ruin the effect of 
a slow and impressive especially on a dull-toned stof), such 

as a Gedeckt or Harmonic Flute. The Austin Organ Co., of Hartford, 
U.S.A., employ a “ Fan Tremolo, ’Csornewhat similar to that employed in 
American suction organs. It consists of a doiihle-hladed fan siis|)c.nded 
over the pipes, and is driven by four motors couiiled in pairs and actuated 
by the pipe wind. The effect of this Fan d’remulant is musical and 
pleasing, the sound waves being acted upon after generation. The beat 
is less pronounced in the bass, and does not partake of the heavy sledge- 
hammer thump which so rapidly becomes wearisome to the car (See 
Bock:schwebun(?.). There is an example at the Baptist Church, Rushden, 
Northamptou. Mr. Willis sometimes secured very satisfactory results merely 
by the employment of a large free-reed inserted in the wind-chest. Most 
modern Treinulants are so constructed that their s|)ecd is adjustalile from 
within the organ. 'Fhe Vox Humana requires a IVernulant of rapid beat - 
a Vibrato, in fact^ — but in the case of most other stops, whether flue or 
reed, one of less rapid pulsation i.s ordinarily condiuuvc to superior results. 
Of course, those good folks obsessed by the uUe fixe of rigidly austere 
and orthodox “legitimate” organ music, those who will brook no such 
sacrilege as an “orchestral transcription,” regarding the organ as a mere 
mechanical machine for the grinding out of stoichiometrically accurate 
counterpoint, find themselves unable to tolerate the imbecile mock-pathos 
of the Tremulant. At the risk of incurring the ridicule of these puristic 
Hobbites, let it here be suggested that a well equipped organ miglit 
profitably include two varieties of Tremulant, one of the vibrato or fan 
type, and one of powerful, slow pulsation. (See remarks under Viole 
d’Orchestre). That stops under the influence of the Tremulant should 
never systematically be combined with those not so affected is an 
injunction, the wisdom of which is self-evident. 

Tremulants frequently have the undesirable defect of unduly disturbing 
the pitch of the stops they affect. On arresting the action of the Tremulant, 
it will be found that the pitch of such a stop as the Vox Humana (the 
pipes of which exercise but little control over the tongues), for instance, 
will sometimes have been deflected to the extent of nearly a quarter of a 
tone. This fault may probably be attributed to the very powerful springs 
often attached to Tremulants. Difficulty is sometimes experienced in 
inducing Tremulants to act, when the organ reservoirs are of the single-rib 
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^ipring l<ypc,* a diHiculty which can only be surmounted by employing a 
very largo arid powerful type of Tremulant or the Fan Tremolo. 
Triangular Flute--See IIohlfcote. 

Trichter-Regal— See Regal. 

Trigesima-prima~(Lat) « thirty-first. 

Trigesima-scxta - “(Lat) =» thirty-sixth. 

Trigesima-tertia""*~(Lat,) = thirty-third. Found in old Italian organs. 
Trinona— 8 ft. ; 4 ft. A sweet and soft-toned Gamba. 

A s[)(*cinien made of wood occurs at St. Vincent, Breslau. 

Triplette • ”A III rank Mixture. 

The name was formerly used by Messrs. Bevington in the same manner 
as Douhlette has been employed by French builders. An example existed 
in the Airollonicon at the erstwhile Royal Colosseum, London. 

derivation see Tuba. 8 ft. ; also 16 ft. 

A powerful 'rrumpet of smooth, full tone, in contradistinction to the 
Fosaime, whicli is a powerful Trumpet of rather “free” tone. The 
dVomba is akin to the 'Tuba Minor. There is an excellent example at 
All Saints^ Church, Netting Hill, W. (Norman <& Beard). Included in his 
MS. (‘ollccUon of scales, the author finds the following particulars of a 
Pedal Tromba (flue), t6 ft., made by .Schulze. Wood pipes of inverted 
-conical sha()e : — (d(XJ pi[)e, 16 ft. long, and 5 in. x 5 in. ; top of pipe, 
7 *i X in. Made of in. “stuff” planed to | in. at top. Pipes 
bIoIUsI, and fitted with roller, and bevelled cap ; mouth cut up 

Tromba Bastarda— A “crashing” Trumpet of the Posaune type. 
Ba.sturda is a i)iece of ordnance. See below. 

Tromba Batalla~~A ringing, clear-toned IVumpet. Battle Trumpet. 
See below. 

Tromba Campana — A Waldhorn {(/.v.) of reed pipes. See below. 

Tromba Tromba Regal = Royal Trumpet (of grand tone), 

or a Trumpet akin to the ancient Regal. 

Examples of Trumpet stops bearing these titles occurred in the former 
organs at Seville Cathedral. There was probably little distinction between 
the tone of these registers. It is said that the reeds found in most Spanish 
organs are of excruciatingly blatant tone. 

* Thi.s type f)f reservoir is much to be preferred to the customary weighted variety. 
The springs re.spond instantaneously to the slight demand for wind, whereas a weighted 
reservoir distiirb-s the wind supply by reason of the inertia of the weights. Provided that 
ft ventil preventing the upper board of the reservoir from too large a travel is inserted, it 
will be found that the inward fold of the rib will compensate for the increased tension of 
ithe springs- 
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Trombone. 

(wood). 


Tl? 0 i:xiLl 30 iri^ derivation, .sec 1'irBA. i 6 ft 
Contra Trombone, 32 ft. (Car.) Posaune 'ITom- 
bone. 

The two names are here distinguished, since in this 
country Posaune is ordinarily restricted to the tnanual. 
Posaime 16 ft. and Contra-Posaiine 32 ft. ocxair, however, 
at Westminster Abbey (Mill), and Contra- Posaune 32 It. at 
the Albert Hall, London (Willis, 1871). In these inslanees 
it would appear that the name I\)saune is employed to 
denote a stop of more intense character than the usucal 
Trombone. The Trombone is a reed stoj), variously 
represented in this country. On the manual it may be held 
equivalent to Double Trumpet. 'Phe word Trombone is 
usually employed to designate any pedal reed, of 16 ft. pitch, 
more powerful than a Contra Fagotto, the name Pornbarde 
having now fallen into comparative desuetude. The piiies 
of the Trombone are made of either metal (usually of zinc) 
or wood. 'Phey are of inverted conical shape. In the 
successful voicing of all powerful pedal reeds heavy wind 
pressure is, of course, a sine qud mm, 'Phe lowest |)i[)e‘S of 
32 ft. reeds are generally provided with some pi le lunatic 
device for facilitating their prompt speec.h. 'Phis takes tlic 
form of a motor or motors cotmected with the tongue, and 
so arranged a.s to become inflated on tlu.* dcfrressifm of tlie 
pedal key. The rapid inflation of these motors serves to 
destroy the inertia of the tongue. Mes.srs. Mill were amongst 
the first, if not the finst, to adopt the use of the pneumatic 
starting device. This firm has employed two motors, one 
to start and the other to check, the tongue. 'Phe same 
arrangement has recently been utilized by Messrs. Walker 
at York Minster (1903). 'Phe more usual [>lan, adopted by 
Willis, is to employ one motor holding the tongue, when 
out of use against the face of the reed (see Figure). This 
pattern was used by Messrs. Hill at Birmingham Town Hall 
(1835). At Sydney Town Hall (Hill, 1889) exists the only 
real 64 ft. stop in the world. It is a beating reed. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Elliston (“Organs and Tuning'^) it is said to 
resemble in effect a Kettledrum. See also Tromba. 


Trommel — (Ger.) Trommel =* drum. 

The word is of onomatopoeic origin, the sound representing the rolling 
of the drum. See Drum Pedal. 

Trom pete— (Ger.) * Trumpet. 
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Section of Pneumatic Starter for 32 ft. Reed. 

Winrt eiucrs the boot at and, passing through the channel b, inflates the motor M. M carries with it 
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Trompeterengel- -(Ger.) Trompeter truinpcttT ; ICni^^ctl s- aiigc;l 
An angel, situated in the case, blowing an iinilation 'f'ruuipcl. In 
some cases facilities were provided for the movement of ihi.s Truniptit 
to and from the mouth. Garrison Church, berlin j Garrison ( hiurd), 
Potsdam (Joachim Wagner). 


TROMPETTE-»~-(Fr.) « Trumpet. 




Trumpet. 


TROMPETTE-A-CHA MADE— .Sec I'an 'I'kiimi'KT. 

lD]?om.pett€b See 1 ’uija. 

Tac»ll.MlLJ>^’fc~(Fr.) Trompette; (Ger.) 'rrornpete. for 
derivation, see I'uba. 8 ft. Double 'IVurnpel, i6 ft 

A powerful chorus-reed usually found on tlie Great organ, 
though occasionally on the Swell, and very rarely on tlui Choir. 
The pipes are of metal, and of inverted eoni(*al s]iai)e. Tlie 
tongues generally exhibit a considerable degree of curvature. 
Mr. Hermann Smith, in “ Modern Organ 'runing,’^ asserts 
that “the Trumpet in the organ has harmonics, wlricli from 
their clang we may judge to extend beyond tlie twentieth.*'’ 
It is due to the fact that reed stops are singularly wealt.by in 
these higher dissonant overtones tliat tliey so frequently fail, 
in their blending attributes. 'I'he ordinary “ free ’’ toned 
Trumpet, when of due power, furnislies a (‘onspi< nous (;x- 
emplification of the validity of this (‘oniention. A soft, 
smooth-toned 'fuba is vastly more efficient and servi<*cable 
than the customary Great organ Trumpet. Unlik(! the latter, 
it is available as an effective solo .sto}); in combination also, 
being less raucous in tone, it is distinguislied by sn])eric>r 
blending properties. Whereas for ordinary reed (tfTects modern 
Swell reeds should amply suffice, the Great organ Tuba Minor 
or Tromba may be used in a manner analogous to the orchestral 
“brass.” It is inadvisable, on the other hand, to voice Swell 
reeds too “thick” in tone, as the fact of their enclosure has 
to be taken into account. Nevertheless smoothness of tone is 
not necessarily concurrent with this “ thick ” or “ clo.se ” 
quality. 

It is important fully to grasp the fact that modern tonal 
design has in no small measure been modified by the develop- 
ment of the Swell organ as a potential factor of the tonal 
scheme, demanding recognition. We have already witnessed 
(see Diapason, Section 8) how that the sudden metamorphosis 
of this department from a mere Echo organ into a highly 
important constituent feature of the organ, accomplished by 
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tiui improved reed work of Willis, rendered necessary a corresponding 
expaiiHion (jf the tonal functions of the fluework of the said department 
At the time when it l)eaime the custom to introduce the Trumpet as the 
(<reai, organ primary reed, the reed-work of the Swell had not yet attained 
to ilH present dignity or pitch of perfection. And, further, as has been 
|)oinled out (see sub Mixture), the whole principal of tonal design was 
then conducted on a radically dissimilar basis. Power was secured by the 
so called extension of the foundation of the organ by Fifteenths, Mixtures, 
and so forth. Now that mere mechanical limitations no longer offer impedi- 
ment to the development of tonal design along natural channels, we aim 
at cohesion and homogenity of tone, striving that the many may become 
one instead of the one diverging into the many. It is with a view to the 
realization of this ideal that the modern school has introduced the Tibia 
class of tone, lu.ges so insistently the necessity of smoothness of tone 
in chorus reedwork, and even goes to the length of building up the greater 
portion of the neces.sary brilliancy of the organ direct from the foundation 
work itself, instead of by the external application of a disproportionate 
amount of heterogeneous iVIixture-work. 

On a welhccpiipped Choir organ, such as is found in French instruments, 
in tlic capacity of a soft chorus reed, a quiet Trumpet would be a decided 
acquisition. Between the bass and treble of the old-fashioned Trumpet a 
distressing hiatus is generally apparent. To secure purity of tone, and, at 
the same time, to remedy this lack of balance, the treble should invariably 
be of liannonic structure, the stop being planted on a fair wind pressure. 
Needless to .say, tlic orche.stral Trumpet is more closely represented by a 
soft, smooth Tul)a, than by the organ Trumpet. The Double Trumpet is 
usually either identical with, or slightly more powerful than, the Contra 
I^agotlo. For Iriarrnonic Trumpet, see Tuba. 

““d'uba Mirabilis 8 ft; also i6 ft; 4 ft (Lat) Tuba = 
Trumpet (Russ.) Truba ; (Bohem.) Truba, Trauba are related to 
(Lat.) Tuba, as (It.) tronare to (Lat) tonare. (Lithuanian) Truba 
=3 a herdsman's horn ; (Portuguese) Trupetar = to make a noise. 
I'he introduction of the r accounts for such radically identical 
names as Trumpet, Trombone, Tromba. 

The 'Puba is a reed stop of extremely powerful tone; it is, in fact, ike 
most powerful stop on the organ. It is voiced on heavy wind pressure, the 
exact intensity of which is dependent on the size of the edifice and style 
of voicing affected. The lowest pressure on which a Tuba Mirabilis {im as 
distinct from the Tromba or Tuba Minor, is planted, is about 7 ins. or 
8 ins. The first Tuba, yclept Ophicleide, was introduced by Messrs. HiU 
at Birmingham Town Hall (1835) on a wind pressure of about ii ms. or 
12 ins. Considerably higher pressure— 15 ins. or 20 ins.— is now frequently 
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Utilized. The late Mr. Willis in his fine inHirurnentH at the Alexandra 
Palace, London; St. George’s Hall, Liverpool; laiieoln Cathedral; used, 
approximately, 20 ins. His Tubas at the Albert Hall, London, speak 
on about 22 ins. In the organ at St Paul's Catliedral, as finally 
rebuilt by him in 1901, the treble of the Tuba in the Dome speaks 
on a pressure of no less than 25 ins. In considering the cpicBtion of 
wind pressures it is absolutely essential, in the first place, summarily to 
banish the false idea that heavy wind pressure is ordinarily employed for 
the purpose of extracting the greatest possible amount of noise from the 
stops planted on it, or, indeed, that it is necessarily productive of great 
power. In a previous work of the author's, entitled ^''Fonal l)(isign in 
Modern Organ Building,” it was pointed out that the main object in the 
use of heavy wind pressure is the production of refined tone. This matter, 
indeed, is so important a one, so far as modern organ building is concerned, 
that the passage (relating alike to flue and reed work) may, profitably 
perhaps, be here reproduced. 

“The truth of this view of the wind pressure cpiestion is demonstrated 
by the fact that Hope-Jones, for instance, has filaccd in chamber organs, 
and small churches, reeds on 10 in. wind without any disagrecalile effect 
resulting. His Swell organs are normally voiced on 10 in. wind througliout ; 
and, by the production of what are acknowledged to be some of the finest 
Swells in the country, he has demonstrated that heavy wind can succ(;.ss‘ 
fully be used alike for reeds and flues, 'fhe softest stop in the rujw York 
Minster organ (Walker), the Echo Dulciana — a mere whisper, inaudible 
at the keys unless absolute quiet is reigning, and a stop of exijuisite quality 
— actually speaks on a pressure of about 8 ins. I'his pressure was req uired 
for the orchestral reeds and Harmonic Flutes on the Solo organ, and, 
therefore, was employed also for the Duleiana. It is a fact tliat the most 
competent modern voicers find, that, on a wind jircssure of moderate 
strength, it is possible to obtain greater refinement of tone and promptitude 
of speech, than on a low pressure. Heavy wind pressure is employed, 
therefore, to secure refinement, not noise. In producing Iiigh notes of the 
utmost delicacy, vocalists and performers on wind instruments constantly 
employ an exceedingly high wind pressure.”* 

M. Vaucanson, who, in 1741, exhibited a most ingenious Flageolet 
playing automaton, calculated that the muscles of the chest of a human 
player had to make an effort equivalent to fifty-six pounds, in order to 
produce the highest notes ; whereas, a single ounce sufficed for the lower 
notes, t 

* P- 23- 

t It is in accordance with experience such as this, that CavailH-Coll first divided his 
reed, and harmonic-flue soundboards, employing increased wind pressure for the treble 
of such stops. 
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“One of ilie greatest advances in the tonal aspect of modern organ 
building has l)een due to the more scientific adaptation of wind pressures. 
We no longer find up-to»date builders voicing entire organs on 2| in. wind; 
and tjv(*n the conventional, though absolutely absurd, use of pressures of 
such slight variation as Great in., Swell 3 in., Choir 2|. in., is regarded 
with less complacency than was hitherto the case. Indeed, at the present 
dine tile truth is gradually gaining ground that such a small differentiation 
of prtsssure is scarcely worth effecting. As I have already remarked, the 
l)ox acts as a kind of wet blanket on the tone, and undeniably ruins 
all delicate, low' pressure voicing. The only way to remedy this — and also 
thii disadvantages of an organ situated in an organ chamber or “coffin” — 
is to employ heavier pressure. With the exception of the reed work, the 
avtiragc Swell organ is little better than the old Echo organ from which 
it was originally developed. It has conclusively been shown, in the case 
of reed work by Willis, Hope-Jones and others, that a thick tongue is 
alone productive of the finest quality of tone. In order to set a thick 
tongue into viliration, heavy wind pressure is necessary. Heavy wind pres- 
sure, tlutrefore, whilst also used for promoting power in the treble, is mainly 
enqiloyed for the [lurpose of securing qualiiy rather than quantity, Reed 
stops should be full and suajoth throughout, and (like the human voice and 
orchestral l>rass) should if [xissilile be soft in the bass, and should gradually 
tend lo increase in power as the pitch rises.”* Yet other testimony, which 
may bet (pioted in support of this contention, is furnished by a comparison 
of the 'I'rompetle Marmonique as voiced by Cavaille-Coll on 7 in. or 8 in. 
wind only (St, Sul[)ice, Paris) with a real Tuba. It will be found that in 
some instance.s tlie former stop is quite equal in power to a 15 in. Tuba 
voiced on Willis lines. 'Phe Cavaill($-Coll Trompette Harmonique is 
merely a 'rnunpet of “free” tone, “blown for all it is worth” (to adopt a 
<:oll(a|iiiaIism). Regular in tone it may be, but yet it is entirely devoid 
of “ f)ody,” witness, for instance, the specimens at the Albert Hall, 
Sheffield, and Town Hall, Manchester. The Tuba, on the other hand, 
is charactcriiced by great fulness and purity of tone, for the production 
of which the .surplus pressure is needful. It cannot, indeed, be too 
strongly urged that unless this “ thick ” quality is in evidence, the stop 
is not a true Tuba, but merely a magnified Trumpet. 

For reasons which will be apparent to all, it is essential to the success 
of a Tuba that it be of harmonic structure. Unless so constituted, the 
treble will either be lacking in quality or eclipsed in power by the bass, or 
in a reciprocally modified degree both faults will be in evidence. At 
St Paiifs Cathedral (Dome Tuba); Norwich Cathedral (15 in. wind, 
Norman & Beard), and Einsiedeln Monastery, Switzerland (Swell Horn on 


Ihid^ p. 22. 
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12 in. wind, Weigle) are to be found stops, the treble pipes of which arc 
of triple length. The Tuba is sometimes enclosed in a swell box. In a 
non-resonant building there is no doubt but that the practice is <!ondiicivt; 
to greater efficiency. There are good instances of enclosed 'Fubas at 
St. Alban, Holborn (Willis); Burton I^arish Church (Norman & Ih^ard). 
The pipes of the Tuba are of inverted conical shape, those in the t(;p 
octave being occasionally surmounted by a bell. The pipes arc now often 
made of the thick, “special,” unplaned metal referred to under Diapason. 
In Germany the name '1 uba is given 
to a powerful Trumpet as well a.s to stops 
voiced after the Willis pattern (as by 
Stahlhuth, Weigle and a few others). It 
is now generally admitted that Tubas 
should dominate the organ, after the 
analogy of the orchestral “ brass.” Tliose 
acquainted with the impo.sing effect of 
the large Willis 'Fuba, with Double 'Fuba 
and Tuba Clarion (harmonic, of course) 
used in full organ, will notice the brilliancy 
imparted by the 'Fuba Clarion, the perfect 
finish and balance it adds to tlie ememhle. 

When both cannot be afforded, the Doulile 
Tuba is, of course, preferalile to the 'lYiba 
Clarion. See Doublk-tongukd Rkkd, 

Tuba Minor, 'Fuba Sonora, and illustra- 
tions under Rmed. Fhe following 

are the measurements of the 'Fuba Mira» 
bilis at Norwich Cathedral (Norman h 
Beard):— CC, 7 in.; T. C, 61 in. ; Top 
C., 4*2' in. From tenor C to F .sharp (31 
notes above) the pipes are of double 
length. From G to top C the tubes are 
of triple length— in organ-building phrase- 

(treble ptpe). octave and a fifth longer” than 

the note they give. 

Tu 1 ba> ClaLi?ioini— 4 ft. An octave Tuba 

TUBA MAGNA — (Lat.) Magnus = great. See Tuba Major. 

TUBA MAJOR — Tuba Magna. (Lat.) Major = greater. Either (1) a 
Double Tuba, or (2) an 8 ft. Tuba of full scale and power, a Tuna 
Mirabilis. 

In the latter sense the name Tuba Magna is applied to a reed at 
St. Saviour’s Collegiate Church, Southwark (Lewis). 
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TDuLlba IMClnoi? ft. 

A HDiall rul)a of smooth full tone. A skilful voicer can obtain the 
typo ol tone on a wind pressure of only 4 in. or 5 in., though of course a 
higher pressure is vastly preferable. 'Fhe stop is, therefore, well adapted 
for use as a (Ircat organ reed (see Trumpet). The Tuba Minor differs 
from the Trouiba in partaking more of the quality of the Hope-Jones Tuba 
Sonora, Baptist Cliurch, Stapleford, Nottingham j Watnall Road Church, 
nneknall 'Forkard (electric); Emmanuel Church, New Park Street, 
'Leicester (electric) Compton. 

Tiailba M:iK»afeilis^(Lat.) Mirabilis = wonderful. 

A former name for what is often now termed simply Tuba. 

jTuLlba Px?ofuLnai£ii. 

(tuba PHOFUN D ISSI M A— (Lat.) Profundus == deep, Profundissi- 
mus 3 very deep. 

"Uie 16 ft. and 32 ft. varieties, respectively, of the Tuba Sonora. 

Tuba Shofar, 

Tb(^ Jewish “Shofar” was a ram’.shorn 'Frurnpet, without a mouthpiece. 
Some readers of this work will perhaps be familiar with the employment of 
the Shofar in Sir Edward Fdgads wonderful oratorio, “The Apostles.” The 
Shofar call is characterized by the interval of an ascending sixth. There is 
a stop named d’uba Shofar at the 'Femple, Washington, U.S.A. (Kimball Co.). 
It is a heavy preH.siirc, non-harmonic 'Fuba, rough and strident in tone, 
esptjcially so in tlie treble. 'Fhe bodies are variously “trimmed short.” 

Tiaitoa (Lat.) Sonorus = loud-sounding, sonorous. 

H ft 

Invented by Mr. Hope-Jones. A Tuba of very full, round and pure 
tone, constructed with tongues of unusual thickness. The tone even 
ap))cars hollow, suggestive of the orchestral Horn. The ideal Great organ 
reed for a large instrument. There are magnificent specimens at Worcester 
Cathedral (20 in. wind, enclosed in the Solo box), and the Collegiate 
(diurch, Warwick (10 in.). This class of tone marks an entirely new 
departure in the science of reed-voicing. 

T ubalflote— A corruption of Jubalflote. 

Tubasson— 16 ft.; 32 ft 

A stop found in some French organs, equivalent to Trombone. It has 
closed shallot.s. Continental builders sometimes classify open and closed 
shallots as “ trompette ” and “ basson ” respectively. The name has been 
used in this country by Anneessens, of Belgium. 
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Tussin~*x6 ft A reed at Koniiijsberg Catliedral (1721). 

TwelCtli--2| ft 

A mutation stop, pitched at the interval of a twelfth above the lanisorL 
Its function, by corroborating this important natural harmonic, is to bind 
the Fifteenth to the Principal. It is usually made of Diapason pipes. 
For the ordinary accompanimental usage of a churcli organ, a Flute 4 ft. 
is certainly of greater utility than the Twelfth ; in the rebuilding of old 
organs on economical lines the latter stop is, therefore, frequently removed 
to make place for the insertion of the former. Jloth, of course, would 
normally be included in a new instrument. The Diapason Twelftli is 
customarily scaled one pipe less than the corresponding pipe of the Octave 
or Principal. Abroad the Twelfth is often constructed of Oemshorn pipes. 
See Harmonic Stopped Twelfth, RAUscm^inNT, Quint. 

Tympani — (Lat.) = drums. 

Drums were frequently introduced into mediajval organs, and are not 
unknown in modern concert in.struments. 


u. 


XJndiBL — (Lat.) Unda = wave ; Mare im sea. S ft. 

A stop tuned slightly flat or sharp, and thereby (paused lo urululate like 
the Voix Celeste, 'fhe name was originally restricted to undulating Hlo|)s 
of jF/u/e tone, and the stoi) was either a Gedeckt or an 0])en f'lutcj of wood 
or metal. Now in England, and sometimes in Germany, Unda Maris is 
synonymous with Celeste, in organs by Messrs. Brindley ik. booster. 
As made by some French builders M. Puget, of Toulouse), flue Unda 
Maris is produced by two pipes of slightly pronounced Quintatdn character, 
pulsating together with pleasing effect. wSee Celestina. Messrs. Norman 
& Beard have obtained most charming effects from small-scaled Zauher- 
flutes, arranged under the name of Unda Maris II ranks, to beat together, 
one being tuned flat, the other sharp. There are instances at Norwich 
Cathedral, Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, W. (Norman tSr Beard). See 
also Bifara. 

UN TER — (Ger.) = under. A prefix equivalent to Su^. 

UNTERSATZ — Unterbass. (Ger.) Setzen = to set, put or place. See 
Sub-Bourdon. 
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V. 

Varitono -(Sp.) *=> liaryton. 

VKNTIL 

A vaJve ('.ODtrolling the passage of wind to any particular department or 
groiip of Kio]>s. Having cut off the wind supply to certain stops by means of 
such a contrivance, it is evidently at the option of the performer to prepare 
any particuilar combination of such stops as he may desire, bringing them 
into opcjration by means of the ventil at the desired moment. This ventil 
control i.s normally cra[)loyed in France. One of the main objections ta 
the sy.stern rests in the fact that it imposes a constant tax on the player’s 
memory --already sufficiently overburdened. It likewise involves a con- 
siderable amount of hand registration. The English system, dispensing, 
with ventils, secures rapid and indicatory stop manipulation by means of 
piston.s. On the Continent, and sometimes in America, the combination 
pistons serve to throw the ordinary stop action out of gear, indicating this 
by remaining in wlien once pressed. The movement of a special negative 
or release jiiston (see AtJsc6sia<) once again restores the action of the stop» 
knol)S or keys, d’his system, however, is rapidly being discarded in 
America in favour of the hhiglish method of so arranging the pistons as tO’ 
throw out the stop-knobs. Mr. Hope-Jones’ “Stop-switch,” and Messrs. 
Hill ik. Sons’ “ Ventikswitch ” are really ventils in the sense that they cut 
off tlic electric curnmt from the stop action, thus enabling a combination' 
of stops to be [irepared beforehand and switched on at desire. Mr.Casson’s 
Manual Help is also a variety of ventil switch, admitting of two or more 
departments of the organ being controlled by one manual. 

VIBRATO— See Tremux^ant. 

Viejos— A Spanish stop. Viejos = the eyebrows. 

The stop is said to derive its name from the shape of the cover or plug 
at the top of the pipe. (Hamilton’s “Catechism of the Organ”). Former 
organ at Seville Cathedral. 

VIENNA FLUTE— Wienerflote. Wien - Vienna. 8 ft. ; 4 ft. 

Locher remarks that the name Wienerfldte lacks all historical and* 
etymological foundation. See Flauto Tra verso. 

Vigessima-quarta — (Lat.) = Twenty-fourth. 

Vigessima-nona — (Lat.) = Twenty-ninth. 

Vigessima-secunda— (Lat.) = Twenty-second. 

Vigessima-sexta — (Lat.) =* Twenty-sixth. Found in ancient Italian 
organs. 
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ITiol— Viole; (Low Lat.) Vitula, Viclula ; (rrovcngal) 
Viula; (It) Viola; from the same source as (Old High (iermaii) 
Fidula; (Ger.) Fiedel; (Dutch) Vedele - (ling.) Idddle. Vitula is 
by some derived from (Lat.) Vitulari =» tt.) leap like a <^alf, wliciice, 
per synecdoch., to be merry, cf. the expression “ the merry fiddler.” 
A generic name for Gambas of very small scale and keen tone. See 
Gamba, ViotK d’ Orchkstre, Vior.E Sourdine. 

Yiola-F or description see Viola da Gamba, For VioJa and 
Contra Viola, see Gamba. 

"UriolsBii dia GsatiMLlba)-” For derivation of Viola, see Viol. 
8 ft. (Low Lat, and It.) Gamba « a big, cf. gambado, a case of 
leather formerly employed to guard the leg of those on horseback. 
The correct name for Gamba. The latter word merely means a leg, 
Viola da Gamba being the fiddle held between the legs. Our system of 
stop terminology is so inextricable a conglomeration that, for the present, 
we are compelled to sanction even so great an anomaly as String Gamba 
= string leg ! See Gamba. 

Viole See Voix Ckleste. 

VIOLE D’ AMOUR— (Lat.) Amor « love. 8 ft; 4 ft 

Practically identical with Echo Gamba, but sometimes a sligliily 
sharp-toned Dulciana. 

liriol^ dUOi?C5li.^stiJ?e— Viola d’Ordiestra. For derivation 
see Viol; for Contra Viola 16 ft., see Gamba; for Octave Viol 
4 ft, see GAMBE'mt 

The Viole d’ Orchestre is a Garnlia of very small scale. 'Phus, whereas 
the CC pipe of a String Gamba might measure 3^ in. in diameter, the 
Viole d'Orchestre has been made so small even as CC in. 'riie 
Viole d'Orchestre was invented by Messrs. Michell & Thynne, Hrst being 
incorporated in their fine instrument for the Inventions h^xhibition of 
1885, erected in 1887 in Tewkesbury Abbey. The late Mr. Thynne, a 
voicer of singular ability, made a speciality of the treatment of small-scaled 
string stops. His Viols were characterized by rare delicacy and refine*- 
ment of tone. One peculiarity, worthy of remark, rests in the fact that 
he sometimes treated them in such a manner as to lead them almost to 
merge into Flute tone in the upper portion of the compass (see Flaut 
Hemiol). The pipes of the Viole d’Orchestre are usually constructed of 
tin or spotted metal They are of cylindrical form, usually slotted, and 
tuned by means of “tinned tuning slides.” The fragility of pipes of such 
small scale and nice adjustment renders expedient special care during tuning 
operations. The mouths are provided with rollers (see Beard), the lip 
is cut sharp, the nicking is fine and the bore small In voicing, a good 
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doilge is to adjust the i)ipe to speak the octave fairly clearly, 
ihefore inserting the roller. 'Fhe ground tone will then be found 
to l)e tolcral)ly well regulated. The process of cutting away the 
ears of Viols, using them solely as a support for the roller, was 
devised by Mr. J. W. Whiteley. Voicers who devote much 
nttention to the [)roduction of these delicate stringy tones fre- 
f(ucntly aj)|)ear in some tieculiar manner to contract a tendency 
towards imparting a suspicion of this quality of tone into all 
their other flue work, whether Flutes or Diapasons. This 
perpijtual reminiscence of Viol tone constitutes one of the few 
failings of Mr. ddiynne's flue-voicing; it asserts itself even in the 
//auberflote. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Viols of Mr. Thynne were 
in their day opined to be of abnormally diminutive scale, results 
of a yet more aethcreal and animated character were attained by 
Mr. Hope-Jones through a still further reduction of scale. The 
iirst instance of the newer pattern of stop was incorporated in 
Itis organ at Worcester Cathedral (1897), the CC pipe measuring 
no more than diameter. The pipes of this stop, which 

was voiced by Mr, J. W. Whiteley, were encased in wood for 
the |)urposc of increasing their stal)ility, a precaution found in 
sidisequcnt instances to l)e supererogatory. These delicate string 
stops became at once the furore^ and since their introduction into 
tine Mope Jones organs practically all English organ builders have 
ireduced tlKiir (kimba scales. The Viole d’Orchestre is almost 
invarial)ly enclosed in a swell box, not only for the sake of ex- 
pressive use, but also for the purpose of excluding dust from 
pipes of such delicate adjustment. An unenclosed specimen, of 
the narrowest scale, may, however, be heard at the Collegiate 
( fluirch, Warwick (Hope-Jones). 

The Viole d’Orchestre displays an orchestral quality of tone, 
the bass, in particular, yielding a remarkably “ biting ” ^cello effect. 
In voicing the Viol class of stop, the main obstacle to be sur- 
mounted is the tendency to loss of power or of keenness of tone 
in the treble. For the satisfactory solution of this difficulty, due 
regard being at the same time evinced for the efficiency of the 
other portions of the compass, a wind pressure of at least 4 in. is 
advisable. Increased wind pressure is desirable for this class of 
tone solely for the purpose of securing proportionate balance of 
power. Indeed insubordination of keen string tone to the Flutes 
Sitxd Diapasons, ruins the general tone of the organ. So assertive 
and cutting is overblown string tone, that even heavy pressure d' 
, reeds do not suffice to cloke its pernicious effect. But, granted 
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due moderation of power and proper treatment, the Vioki d’f )reln!filr(^ rorn- 
bines well with other soft stops, and to the €7isembk of the particular manual 
on which it may happen to he located, contriljutes Irnghtness without uiule^ 
sirable prominence. Exception is sometimes taken to mod(*rn string tone, 
and to the Viole d’Orchestre in particuilur, on thc;s<a)retliat it lacks ihc. faculty 
of “blending” with other stops. And even slioiild its bare inlroduclion 
into the organ grudgingly be tolerated, the strange assertion is sometinH‘S 
ventured, that the stop is idoneoiis solely to a rigidly isolated and separate* 
usage apart from other stops. In the face of the wides[)read intro<lueti(;n 
of such tones and the encomiums bestowed on them by llu; most [)romin(ait 
of modern organists, such an altitude may assuredly be ignorcal as rneiady 
pedantic and ultra-puristic. In truth, the word M////'/ is constantly handled 
in a very loose manner. On the ordinary old-fashioned tyfje of orga,n, 
perhaps one of the most pleasing combinations is tliat of (lamba and 
Stopped Diapason. Similarly on the modern organ, the Viole (FOrelicstre 
8 ft. with the Lieblich Gedeckt 8 ft., is productive of an effect of consider- 
able beauty. The remarkably satisfactory nature of such combinations 
depends solely and entirely on the fact that there is no sort or shadow of 
blend. The combined stops stand out in marked contrast, each offering 
to the other a background, the more perfect on account of its utt(;r 
dissimilarity. In such instances, of course, the stoj[)S comlnne ehec.tively. 
The association of an old-fashioned Diapason with a (h'unba of similar 
description, is generally attended by re.sults of a painfully in(*o»igruous 
nature, wherein is distinguishable neither blend nor agreeable coitibination. 
On the other hand a Diapason and a Principal should display such a 
homogenous cohesion of tone as may accurately be (‘.haracterized as good 
blend. Mr. Thos. Elliston, a distinguished organ ro?uwisseur, aptly 
remarks in his excellent handbook : “ Stop comlnnations are in reality 
problems in acoustics.” 

Yet another impeachment sometimes lodged against modern string 
tone is that it rapidly becomes wearisome. The .same objection may be 
urged at will against all other stops of “positive” tone, i)articiilarly reeds. 
Dissentients so constantly fail to recognize that their opprobrium applies 
merely to the abuse of certain specific effects. Us7^m non iollit almsus. 
In fine, orchestral effects, Cdlestes, Tremulants, Vox Humanas, et hoc germs 
omne^ are characteristic effects, and, as Profs. Locher of Berne, and Zellner 
of Vienna sensibly affirm, when employed tastefully and with due restraint, 
have a claim to recognition from an artistic standpoint. Gladly recog- 
nizing, as we perforce must, that effects of this nature are peculiarly liable 
to exaggeration and to unwarranted intrusion as the staple pabuluTfi of 
organ voluntaries, it is to be feared that nothing is easier than to earn 
cheap notability or notoriety (as the case may be) by posing as a purist in. 
matters artistic. A superficial acquaintance with the works of J. S. B. 
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(not omitting the church cantatas), an indulgent attitude towards Mendel- 
ssohn, a veneer of haut goilt and an artistically repressed shudder at the 
ban; mention of a C<^leste, and lo ! the guise is complete. “ This 
is not uncommon’’ (as the text-books say)! ! The upper notes of the Viole 
d’( )rchestre do not individually resemble the Violin to the same 
extent as when used in chords, and in conjunction with the Celeste 
they convey the effect of “divided strings.” Nor indeed is this a 
matter f)f surprise, considering how infinite the variety of ex- 
pression or timbre^ which alone checks the tone of the bowed 
string from becoming strident and wearisome to the ear. It is 
this facility of expression in the orchestra which raises an insur- 
mountal)lc l')arrier between it and the organ, and which, together 
with the palpable imperfections of many orchestral instruments 
Clarinet), lies at the basis of that autocephalous treatment 
of so-called orchestral organ stops, whereby an ultra-realistic and 
servile resemblance to their instrumental prototypes is of set 
purpose repudiated. (See also Swell Box). A scale for the 
Viole d’Orc^hestre successfully employed in some of the Hope- 
Jones organs is: CC i-J* in. (bare), T.C xf in., Mid. C ^ in., 

J mouth, cut up a bare J, and rollered. 

V I O LEI SO U RD r N E—Muted Viol. (Lat.) Surdus = subdued 
or (luiet (hence also deaf). Sec also Viol. 8 ft. 

'riiis stop, repre.scntative of muted strings, was introduced 
conjointly witli the Viole d’Orchestre {(/.v.), and Zauberflote by 
Messrs. MJchell & Thynne in 1885, It is a string-toned stop, 
made like the Viole d’Orchestre, of delicate and subdued tone. 
Examples voiced by the late Mr. Thynne exist at Tewkesbury 
Abbey ; St. Katherine’s Convent, Queen’s Square, W. (Beale & 
Tliynne), etc. The Hope-Jones type of Muted Viol is formed 
of pipes, usually of tin, tapering as they ascend. It had its origin 
in an attempt to suppress a slight “spit” often attendant on the 
speech of Viols of very small scale. The original specimens were 
voiced Mr. J. W. Whiteley. The Hope-Jones pattern of Muted 
Viol, when correctly treated, is one of the most beautiful tones 
conceivable. It is deliciously stringy, without evincing the least 
trace of roughness or horny quality. 'Fhe Muted Viole may, 
indeed, be said to reproduce the “bloom” of the Salicional 
without the “body’’ of the stop. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that the satisfactory treatment of so delicate a stop 
demands very considerable skill on the part of the voicer, and 
when made, careful handling during tuning operations. Crompton M„red 
Fold, Bolton ; Roehampton Parish Church (Hope-Jones) ^ Burton 
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Parish Church (Norman & Beard, and Hopc-Joncs) ; Warwick CaHtle; 
Loughborough Parish Church (Ingram, Hope-] ones & Co.); Melbourne; 
Town Hall (Ingram & Co.) Various scales have been used lor 

this stop. CC, il in. at bottom, | in. at top, J mouth. (JC, in. has 
also been used. It is treated similarly to the Viole d’Orchestre. 

Violette— *4 ft. An octave Viol. 

VIOLIN— Violine, Violino. 8 ft; 4 ft Equivalent to Viola. 
Violin 13i£ti>asoML— 8 ft See Ckigkn Piuncipal. 

VioloM-OOllo— (It) Violoncello is diminutive of Violone, 8 ft 
As a manual stop the Violoncello is rarely met with. It is a full-toneo 
Gamba, made of either metal or wood. It occurs more frequently on the 
Pedal organ ; indeed, a few years ago the stop was customarily introduced 
as the first pedal 8 ft stop. Nevertheless, it scarcely seems desirable to 
insert the Violoncello prior to the so-called Bass Flute. The Violoncello 
adds “grip” and “bite” to a Pedal organ, serving to fill up a possible 
lacuna or gap between the pedal and the manual tone. There is a good 
specimen, made of wood, at St Mary’s Parish Church, Nottingham 
(Bishop). This stop is usually bearded. A Violoncello by Mr. l^ewis 
measured 4 in. at CC. 

Violone — (Fr. and (Jer.) Violon. For Acoustic Violone see 
Acoustic Bass. (It.) Violone is augmentative of Viola. 16 ft 
The Violone is sometimes found as a manual double, variously voiced 
as a Double Diapason, Contra Oarnba, or a hybrid stop midway between 
the two. The pedal Violone is a fairly small-scaled stop, constructed of 
wood or metal. In tone it generally jiartakes much more of Diapa.son 
quality than the so-called “Pedal Open Diapason, wood.” Certainly in a 
moderate-sized organ it is preferable to the latter stop, its well-defined tone 
lending richness and firmness to the aggregate effect of the organ. At the 
same time the Violone is correctly described as a string-toned stop, good 
specimens displaying the “bite” which characterizes the orchestral Double 
Bass. The pipes, which are now generally bearded, depend for tlieir 
effect very much on their entourage. It is well that they should be 
accorded ample room. Scales — St. Peter, Hindley (Schulze), CCC, S4 
square ; St. Alkniund, Derby (Lewis), CCC, 6 in. diameter (zinc). 

VIOLONS CELESTES— 8 ft. 

The name has been applied by Messrs. Beale & Thynne and by 
Mr. J. W. Whiteley to the flat rank of a II rank (flat and sharp) Viole 
Cdleste. There is no adequate reason why such ranks should not simply 
be described as flat or sharp. Such terminology is more prosaic perhaps, 
but less confusing. 
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Virginal— Virgin-Regal. See Regal. 

In some of tlie S[)ecifications given in Hopkins' and Rimbault's treatise, 
this name is translated as Virgin-Royal. 

Vogar ™ Fugara. Walterhausen. 

Vogelfl6te”~((^er.) Vogel = bird. 4 ft. 

A Flute of rKpiid “bird-like” tone. Quittelsdorf. cf, Philomela. 

Vogelgesang— (Ger.) Vogel = bird; Gesang = song; 

(reschrei « cry. See Avicintum. 

UToiJC. -Vox Angelica, Vox Coelestis, (Sp.) Voz Celeste. 

Under which is comprised Viole Cdleste. (Fr.) Voix, (Lat.) Vox 
« voice (Fr.) Celeste, (Lat.) Coelestis ~ heavenly. See also 
Vox, Angelica. 8 ft. 

A stop puri)Osely tuned slightly flat or sharp to the pitch of the organ, 
so that, when drawn with another stop, a pleasant undulation of tone is 
induced. The first such stop introduced into this country was a Vox 
Angelica in tlie organ at the Panopticon, I^eicester Square, W. (now the 
Alhambra), Iniilt by Messrs. Hill in 1853. Originally two Dulcianas, or a 
Duic.iana and a (faniba, were so requisitioned, but of recent years it has 
become cuslornary to employ two keen Gambas or Viols. If any distinction 
of tt*rminology l)e observed at all now-a-days, Vox Angelica is employed to 
designate the more colourless and lighter effect of two Dulcianas, and 
Voix Cdleste or Viole Ciileste the animated and orchestral pulsation of 
kt;cn (himbas. The effect of the Viole Celeste is so highly suggestive of 
tlu; combined “strings” of the orchestra, that in naming the stop some 
builders have elected to press into service the plural number. The motive 
is sensible enough, were the idea systematically and consistently carried 
into effect, but there is every bit as much reason to speak of Voces 
Humanaj, or, in a lesser degree indeed, of Flutes, Oboes, etc. The Voix 
Cdleste is almost invariably enclosed in a swell box. A Vox Angelica 
planted on the open Choir soundboard occurs, nevertheless, in the Dome 
Organ, Brighton (Willis). 

The statement is commonly made that the better effect is obtained 
when the ranks of the Celeste are well differentiated in tone— that a Gamba 
beating against a Dulciana gives a more pleasing effect than one Dulciana 
beating against another. Nevertheless, this differentiation of tone militates 
against the purity of the effect, the distinction being expressed, in a 
nutshell, by the difference between “waving” and “wobbling.” The effect of 
a Celeste depends greatly on the “tempering” or “grading” of the tuning 
through the compass. For instance, the beats in the bass should be very 
rapid Frequently, in the attempt to minimize the proneness of the ranks 
to the tiresome phenomenon known as “sympathy,” the interval separating 
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them has to be enlarged to an extent tending to tnarr the .satiHfaetory 
effect of the undulation. A really satisfactory (lelestc is a trimn[)h of tlic 
empirical. There is no royal road to success, no arcane o( trc'alnxait. 
A sharp Wleste is indubitalily more effective than a Hat (kdesU*, by reason 
of its greater animation, although it is apt to cause soft and dulblorual slojis, 
like the Gedeckt, to sound rather flat by contrast. Most mocUtrri ( !dlc‘sl(*.s 
are tuned sharp, the tone quality of some demanding greater dirf(;r(;nUa.tion 
of pitch than that of others. The ordinary (klleste should be? ustul in 
combination with other soft stops on the rarest occasions only. It can 
sometimes be drawn with a 4 ft. stop, or a Dulciana, or soft Gedcrekt,, but 
the effect, when the discordant rank is unduly overmatcluxl, yet not 
sufficiently so to be overpowered, is positively excruciating. The aggregate 
effect and general utility of the stop has been conspicuously enharHuul by 
the introduction of the two rank C(^lesle, the discord being divided by one 
rank beating sharp, and the other flat, to the unison pitch, 'rhe orchestral 
strings owe much of their vivacity to the fact that some are always a trifle 
sharp, others a trifle flat, to the central pitch. In this may Ixj found same 
analogy for the organ Celeste. The first recorded theoretical Iiasis for 
such a scheme occurs apparently in a paper on “Variations of Ih'tcb in 
Beats,” by Mr. Sedley Taylor, of I'rinity College, (Cambridge, paiblislual in 
The Fhilosophual Magazine^ July, 1872.* The scfieme was first carried 
into effect by Mr. Thos. Casson. d'he plan was also adopted by Mr. I lope- 
Jones, who has freely utilized CCilesies so constructed in his organs, tlx; 
flat rank, in some instances, being further under the (xaitro] of the .second 
touch (see Douhle Touch). A three rank Cdleste (sharp, flat, unison) 
also formed one of the novel features introduced into tlui organ at St. Paiirs 
Cathedral, as finally reconstructed by the late Mr. Henry Willis, in 1901. 

Not only is the general effect of the Cdleste so vastly imjiroved liy tliis 
balancing of the discord, but the stop can, in addition, more extensively 
and advantageously be set to combinational use. So siqierior, indeed, 
to the older system, is the flat and sharp Celeste tliat it may be justly 
asserted, without incurring the charge of undue dogmatism, that no large 
modern organ is complete without it. It will be obvious that the effects 
can be varied in character, according as the various ranks are combined. 
Thus either discordant rank may be used alone with the unison stop, or 
together with or without the latter. The most animated effect is secured 
by the conjunct employment of all three stops, provided that the pulsating 
Celeste ranks do not deviate widely from the central pitch. In addition to 
the keen Viole Celeste, a large instrument situated, let us su[>pose, in a 
building of favourable acoustical properties, might well comprise another 
variety of Celeste. By enclosure in different swell boxes the former type 
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gradually be merged like a sort of tonal ‘‘ dissolving view into a 
more |)(;a(U‘fiil Vox Angelica, and that even into an Unda Maris of 
tlu; type made by Messrs. Norman & Beard. (See remarks under Swell 
iiox Sind ViOLK d’Orches'i’re). The Voix Cdleste is usually continued 
down to t(;nor C only. Its extension to Gamut G would certainly seem 
most desiral)le ; indeed, in the case of the flat and sharp variety, the fine 
tnbralo effects rendered possible by a closer approximation of the ranks to 
the (uaitral pitch as they descend, may be said to justify what additional 
expense would be involved in rendering their compass complete. An 
effective specimen so treated exists at St. Stephen, Wandsworth, S.W. 
(Whitclcy). In this particular organ, also, the treble of the Viole d’Orchestre 
is so prominently developed and so influenced by the Swell crescendo that 
on opening the louvres the effect of an additional Viol, speaking on a 
melodic attachment (y.'jy.) is at once suggested. A Viole Celeste extending 
to CC was tUso introduced by Mr. Compton at Bingham, Notts. (See also 
CErUCSTINA). 

Voix Hi3iMxaino-^(Fr.) Vox Humana. 

Voix Lumineuse — (Fr.) Lumineux = luminous. 

An old French name for the Voix Celeste. Possibly it has reference 
to the “shining throng of angels announcing the archetypal Christmas Day. 

Vox Axiigolioab— (Lat.) See Voix Celeste. Vox = voice, 
Angel us « a messenger, hence angel. 

The name Vox Angelica is also sometimes applied to an Echo Dulciana, 
or ICcho (Jaml)a not discordant in pitch. In ancient times the Vox 
Angelica was a 4 ft. species of Vox Humana, invented by Ratz of Mul- 
hausen. In (Germany it is generally a small-scaled reed, with thin tongues, 
resembling in tone the Vox Humana. Formerly the name Vox Ccelestis 
was used interchangeably with Vox Angelica. Adlung treats of one serious 
j)roblem arising in connection with the Vox Angelica with charming naivetl 
Having diligently searched the Scriptures, he finds that nowhere therein is 
it recorded that a celestial messenger ever appeared to man in the guise of 
an unfledged boy or a woman. Accordingly, he concludes, it is altogether 
open to question whether one is justified in representing angels with treble 
voices at all. * Finally, like a flash of inspiration, the idea occurs to him 
that tlicre is no such thing as an angeVs voice as distinct from that of a 
human being. This quaint reasoning of Adlung’s may perhaps be com- 

* It is said that several clergymen in America objected to the representations of female 
angels, forming portion of the decorative scheme in connection with a new Anglican 
Cathedral in proce.ss of construction in that country, on the ground that female angels are 
nowhere referred to in the Bible. The architect, it seems, forthwith satisfied the objectors 
by offering to endow the good ladies with hirsute appendages. Here surely was an. 
opening for Mr. George R. Sims ! 
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mended to the notice of Sir I'klward Klgar in coniujciion witfi the Dream af 
Gerontms I As many of us neverthelcHS believe, there is a, v(try real eHolenc 
truth enshrined within the expression “the harmony of the spluaes/^ 

VOX GOELESTIS—See Voix Cklkste. 

Vox Contralto « Contralto Voice. Forrner organ at Scvilk; (Jathedral. 

Vox Flebilis— (It.) Voce Flebilc. (Lat.) Flebilis we(;i)ing. San 
Vittore, Varese (Bernasconi tSr Figlio, *905); St. Alessandro, Milan, 

Yox: JElTULKaLfii» 13 L 3 Bl*— Voix Mumnine; (Sp.) Voz Humane. 
(Lat.) Vox == voice, Humanus human. 8 ft; rarely 16 ft; 
and 4 ft See Vox Anoklica, Vox Vik(;ina. 

A reed stop, with metal pi[)es, .su])[)(jse(i to be imitative 
of the human voice. The pipes are made with txKlies 
measuring at CC variously from 10 in. to 2 ft. 3 in. in 
length. They are cylindrical in shape (see Rkicd and 
Clarinet). The tone of the Vox Humana is thin and 
nasal; Mr. Robertson, indeed, remarks that it “may h(; 
anything, from Punch's sipieak to the bleating of a nanny 
goat” Dr. Burney in his “'four in Cennariy and the 
Netherlands,”* speaking of the celclaated organ at I laarlem, 
makes the foliowingamusing comments on the .s[)ecimen in 
that organ, and on Vox Humanas in general It does 
not at all resemble a human voice, thniigh a v(;ry good 
stop of the kind; but the world is very apt lo la? imposed 
upon by names. The very instant a common h(;are.r is told 
that an organist is playing upon a sto]) which njscmbles the 
human voice, he supijoscs it to be very hne, and never 
inquires into the propriety of the name or the exactness of 
the imitation. However, 1 must confess that, of all the 
stops I have yet heard which have been honoured by the 
appellation of Vox Humana, no one in the trel)l(; part has 
ever yet reminded me of anything human so much as of 
the cracked voice of an old woman of ninety, or in the 
lowest parts of Punch singing through a comb.” 

The tongues of this Haarlem example are very wide at 
the end, and the upper pipes are shaped like those of the 
Cor Anglais, with an additional short cylindrical chimney 
Humana. on the top. The stop is too powerful, and to the author 
its effect was more like that of a 'Cello than a human voice. 
As a matter of fact, granted a thin, smothered tone, the precise form of 
the pipe is practically immaterial. Indeed, the main desideratum is a sul> 

*Vol. 11, p. 303. 
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ducul, sinolliered tone, conveying the effect of distance. Some years ago 
It wan frTH|uently^ custom to ensure this by stuffing up the pipes of the 
Vox Ilumana with cotton wool. With the wider use of capped reeds the 
practices luxs been almost entirely discontinued. As in the case of the 
I hysharmonika, the effect of the Vox Humana is almost entirely dependent 
upon tile acoustical properties of the building in which it is situated. No 
amount of care expended in the voicing will render the Vox Humana, located 
in a non-resonant edifice, aught but a ludicrous caricature of the human 
voice. * ** Used with the Tremulant, in a very large or reverberant building, 
it may, by reason of its peculiar “nervous” fluttering effect, and by force of 
contrast with other stops, be caused to simulate a human singer, especially 
in tlic tenor 4)ortions of the compass, and still more in chords may it 
suggest the idea of a choir singing at a distance. There are very good 
specimens at the Albert Hall, London (Willis, 1871) and St. Anne’s 
(^athedral (R,C.), Leeds (Norman & Beard, 1905). However much cynics 
may protest tliat the Vox Humana was never found to bear the faintest 
re.seinblance to the human voice, it is a w^ell-authenticated fact that the 
uninitiated are constantly deceived into believing that they are listening to 
distant voices. In fact, the author distinctly remembers that when, as a 
boy, he heard the Albert Hall organ for the first time, he asked why “the 
man sang from the hack of tlie organ.” Many of the organs in large 
(lontiiKjntal cathedrals, in themselves of very indifferent voicing, never- 
theless apjiear to be of magnificent tone by reason of the favourable 
actmstical conditions under which they speak. Sound, indeed, is always 
enhanced by reflection, d'hanks to the building, and to the lavish state- 
ments of the guide-books, the Vox Humana at Fribourg Cathedral, 
Switzerland (Mooser, 1834), enjoys a reputation almost world-wide, whilst 
tourists flock in crowds under the auspices of the “Polytechnic” to derive 
their pabulum of edification from the organ recitals at Lucerne (Geissler, 
1651), in which thunderstorms and Vox Humana effects figure very 
conspicuously. 

Sometimes with a view to heightening the effect of distance, the Vox 
Humana is detached from the rest of the organ, forming, perhaps, together 
with other stops, an Echo or Celestial organ. Norwich Cathedral (Norman 
& Beard) ; Westminster Abbey (Hill). It is sometimes even suspended 
somewhere up in the roof (e.g., Grace Church, New York, Roosevelt, 
1878), a position at variance with one of the most elementary principles 
of organ architecture, which demands that the various portions of the in- 
strument shall be situated in atmospheric surroundings of identical, or at any 


* So much so that the Vox Humana and Tremulant effect has even been dubbed the 

** Nux Vomica with the gargle I ” The peculiar “ flavour” of the stop has also led to the 
mock-name of the gas-pipe I” 
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rate, consistent deviation of, temperature. At St. Mark, Hainilton 'Terrace, 
London (Walker), the Vox Humana is placed up in the roof inside two c.on- 
centrically located swell boxes, one swell box insid(; of a larger one. Slops 
with short-length pii)es, such as tlu^ Vox Humana, Orcilieslral Oboe or 
Clarinet, are very liable to get out of tune (see Ricro and Coakinict). 11ic 
Vox Humana sounds at its best wlien under the inllucncc of a 'Tremulant 
(or Vibrato) of delicate and rapid pulsation. It is c|uite a fallacy to suppose 
that the Vox Humana so constantly finds a place in the organ nutrcly on 
account of its possible likeness to the human voice. On tlie (‘ontrary, 
it forms a /w//;rd-creating stop of no inconsiderable value. It is available 
as an effective accompanimental background to stops of various kinds, and 
combines well with Flute stops. Needless to add that, in view ol this, the 
practice of permanently connecting a 'Tremulant to the Vox Humana is 
not a desirable one to be adopted as a precedent. Should an organ l)e of 
sufficient dimensions to include a Solo dei)artment ecjuipped with <tncIoscd 
Flutes, the Vox Humana will probably be found more serviceable on tlii.s 
manual than in its more customary position in the Swell organ. Sec also 
remarks under Trrmui.ant and Violk lyORCHKS'i'RK. 'The author may 
claim the extremely rare experience of having Imard (at tlu; factory of 
Mr. Gern) a Double Vox Humana pipe. Its tone was exircauely fine, 
resembling a Vox Humana mingled with a sort of soft Bourdon 
accompaniment. 

Suggestions have from time to time been put firrward tha,i in tln^ 
construction of the Vox Humana stop some attem[)t might la; made; to 
imitate the structure of the vocal (diords. 'The outcome of such an 
attempt would certainly be of such delicacy as to proscribe its u.sc in the 
organ. M. Kratzenstein, whose name is associated with that of the Abt 
Vogler in the introduction of free reed.s into the organ, won a prize offered 
by the St. Petersburg Im])erial Academy of Sciences, in 1779, for an 
enquiry into the nature of the vowel sounds, and the construction of an 
instrument for artificially imitating them. He found tlial it was fiossible 
to distinctly reproduce the vowel sounds by means of reeds surmounled, 
severally, by pipes of the form here illustrated.* In the case of the vowel I, 
however, the reed was dispensed with, the wind being simply led into Ihtt 
pipe. 


* In case any reader should desire to experiment in this direction himself, it may be 
added that the success of the effect depends largely on the treatment of the tongue. 

A Cor Anglais pipe sometimes gives in the upper notes a distinct E .sound. With a little 
ingenuity, it would, no doubt, be possible to obtain quite a tolerable vocal repre.senlation I 

of the various inmates of Noah’s Ark. The organ already boasts a Bltrpfeife, a Kalber- ^ 

Regal, a Bockschwebung, a Cuckoo, a Nightingale, and a Vox Humana. A skilful 
modification of the U sound would perhaps result in the accession of the Vox Felina 
Cat’s voice) to the ranks. 
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M. Kcrnpelen, of Vienna, also succeeded in constructing an apparatus 
lurnisliecl witli a mouth-piece, and a nose, made of two tin tubes which 
GomrmuHcated with the mouth. When both tubes were open and the 
moiilh piece closed, the consonant M was sounded, and when one was 
closed tlic consonant N. Eventually M. Kempelen was able to produce 
e ntite words and sentences, such as Jt vous aime de tout mon c^ur^ 
(AmstantlmpoUs, Romanorum imperator semper Augustus, Exploitation, 
etc, hrcmcli j)ronunciation would, of course, lend itself more readily to 
<ntiflcial imilation. hor a fuller description of this machine, the reader 
should consult Sir David drewster’s ‘^Letters to Sir Walter Scott on 
Natural Mr. Willis, of Cambridge, pursuing a former experiment 

of M, Kempelen, obtained some very 
c.urions and interesting results. He em- 
[)loy(uJ a reed and funnel sha|)ed cavity 
like that shown in the figure. By sliding 
a flat cover over the top he found he 
coidd produce the whole series of vowel 
sounds. In another experiment Mr. Willis 
ntted to the reed cylindrical bodies with 
sliding teleHcoi)e joints. Brewster sum- 
marizes the results as follows : When the tube was greatly less than 
tine Icngtli of a sto^ified pipe in unison with the reed, it sounded I, and by 
increasing the length of the tube it gave E, A, O, and U, in succession. 
But what was very unexpected, when the tube was so much lengthened 
as to be i | times the length of a stopped pipe in unison with the reed, 
the vowels liegan to be again sounded in an inverted order, U, O, A, E, 
and then again in a direct order, I, E, A, O, U, when the length of the 
tube was e(|ual to twice that of a stopped pipe in unison, with the reed.’^ 



Vox Inaudita— 

Vox (nefFabilis~(Lat) Inauditus = unheard. (Lat.) InefFabilis = 
unutterable, inexpressible. 

A facetious pleasantry indulged in by some mediaeval organ builders. 
The stops so named extended no further than dummy stop handles! 
Sycophantic organ builders take note ! 
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Vox IVIystica~8 ft, 

A stop bearing this name oceiirH in the Echo organ in the (!olstoni 
Hall, Bristol, organ (Norman ik Beard, 1905). d’he lone, whieii v/tui 
intended to represent Madam ('lara Hutt^s voice, is that of a ratlier full ' 
toned Echo Vox Humana. The pipes resemble ('or Anglais pipes, with 
a slot in the under side of the bell, save that they are (cylindrical, not of 
inverted-conical shape. 

Vox Pueri — Vox Tauri. (Lat.) Puer » boy; d’aiirus hull 

At Carigrana Church, Genoa, these two names constituted the 
‘‘Soprano" and “Basso” of one stop. The humorous side of the 
arrangement occurs, not so much in the stop itself, which in all j)ro- 
bability was merely a variety of Vox Humana, as in the naive idea, of 
grouping together boys’ and bulls’ voices as cognate. It is scarcely 
complimentary to Italian choirmasters. 

Vox Retusa— (Lat.) Retusus « dull. A soft-toned Gcdcickt. 

In the middle ages the adjective retusus was sometimes used to 
designate stopped pipes. Lund Cathedral, Sweden. 

Vox Stellarum— -See Cymbax.stkrn. 

Vox Tauri— See Vox Pukri. 

Vox Vinolata— (Lat.) Vinolentus drunken. (Vinolata is very l)ad' 
Latin). 

A small-scaled Gemshorn of weak intonation. Lund ( Cathedral, 
Sweden. How the stop came to receive so extraordinary a name is not 
known. It is not a Vox Humana. Commenting on the Vox Vinolata, 
the Editors of The Organist and Choirmaster propounded the deligliiful 
suggestion that it might well be utilized as a stock object lesson ir^ 
“Temperance Hall ” organs. 

Vox Virgin a-— -(Lat.) Virgo =« a virgin. 4 ft 

An octave Vox Humana. See also Vox Angelica. 


w. 

IHTaldLflot^ — Feldflote. (Lat) Tibia. Silvestris ; (Fr.) Flhte 
Champ. Anglic^ Wald Flute. (Ger.) Wald » wood, Feld 
= field ; (Fr.) Champ = field ; (Lat.) Silvester of a wood or 
forest 8 ft ; 4 ft. ; abroad occasionally 2 ft. 

A wood Flute of rectangular form and large scale. It was introduced 
in this country by Mr. W. Flill in 1841. In 8 ft pitch the Waldflote is a 
speciality of Messrs. Walker, to be found in nearly all of their instruments 
built within the last twenty-five or thirty years. It was formerly continued 
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by a .stopped bass from mid. (J, but as now made, practically only the lowest 
nine pipe.s are stoi)ped. The Waldfldte is constructed with an inverted 
rnotiih on the; narrow side of the pipe. The tone of the Waldflote is fairly 
powerful, jind is di.stingui.shed by a very sweet and cloying horny timbre. 
In its lullrutss of tone it resembles the Clarabella, in the slightly hard 
(juality the h^ngli.sh Hohlflute. The horny quality is probably due to the 
development of certain of the higher harmonics, 


notably the flat twenty-first. The stop is of ex- 
(luisite cpiality, and is most useful, alike solo and in 
combination. In the tenor octave, particularly when 
combined with the Swell Oboe or Viol (box closed), 
chords on the Waldfldte furnish an excellent repre- 
sentation of orcbc.stral Horns, d'he Waldflote is also 
largely used by Messrs. Norman & Beard. It is open 
to (liHCiiBsion whether the Waldfldte 8 ft. is the most 
suitable stO|) for use as the Great organ Flute, especi- 
ally in churches of but modest dimensions. It is an 
indisputable fact that the peculiar timbre of stops 
witl) inverted mouth is apt rapidly to pall and be- 
come wcjarisome to the ear. The sweet “sugary” 
character of the Waldflote, whilst doubly enhancing 
the value of the stop for occasional combinational 
use and for solo purfjoses, would seem to render 
it rather inappro[)riate for the position of a stop so 
constantly in use as a Great organ unison Flute. 
On any other manual, or in octave pitch, this 
objection would not hold valid, but for the said 
(position a stop of the d'ibia class would certainly 
appear to be more suitably adapted, and might 
therefore profitably be substituted. 

The Waldfldte is frequently employed by 
Fnglish builders as a 4 ft Choir stop. Some firms 
also use it in place of the more usual Harmonic 
Flute 4 ft on the Great organ, holding its blending 
power to be superior. This is purely a matter of 
taste, and, apart from this question, there is little 
to choose between the two stops. As used by 
Mr. Compton, the Waldfldtc has a sloping block 
and cap of peculiar shape. His pipes are also 
more sparsely nicked than is ordinarily the case, 
and the upper lip presents the unusual feature of 



being rounded and polished. On the Continent Section of Waldflote 
the Waldfldte lacks the horny character of tone; (Compton). 
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lE frequently possesBcjH ratlicr a ‘Mluffy/’ woolly quality, by no nioans 
prepossessing. On the very rare ocaasions on wliieh it is there eni|)loyed‘ 
in a 2 ft, pitch, it is of large scale and sharp tone. 



WALD HO RN— Feldhorn,Corno di ( !a,<!eia, ( :orneito 
di Cacda, ('or de Oluisse, ('orrus (Airforce, 
(jornc Sylvestre. ((ier.) Wald ^3 wood, l<eld » 
field; Parlbre,ejagd - hunting; (Fr.) (!ha.s.sc «» 
chase, Sylvestre ^ pertaining to a wood, rustic ; 
(It.) Oorno di (Jaceia ^ Hunting Horn. 

These names have reference to the ancient hunting 
horn. The (Jorno di Caccia, as an organ stop, is some- 
times equivalent to Clarinet. When of 2 ft. pitdi tlic 
Waldhorn was identical with the Waldllote, and usually 
so when of a 4 ft pitch. In unison pitch the Waldhorn 
was a reed, imitative of the hunting horn. In the 
museum at Kelso are preserved two specimens of the 
hunting horn. One of tliein nuja.surcs in diameter 
r6.\ ins. external, 14J ins. internal, ineasurernenl, and 
9J ins. across the hell. A correspondent in “Notes 
and (Queries ” (Sep. 8th, 1888) supplies the information 
that such horns were always worn l)y tiu: lumtsmen at 
St. Cermain-en-Laye as late as 1 857 58, Kdnigsherg 
Cathedral (1720); Lund (Cathedral, Sweden (iongue.s 
of (German silver). 'Fhe name, Waldliorn, is also applied 
by Mr. John H. Compton, of Nottingham, to a stop 
of his invention. It is a very power! ul free toned 
Double reed, resembling in quality the Double Fnglish 
Horn, though more powerful than that stop. It is 
only suited to large instruments. See also the same 
builder’s French Horn. 

Weidenflote— Weidenpfeife. See Salicional. 

IHT Patent PijpoB - See 

S'l’ENTORPHON, and Seraphon Register. 

Weitpfeife — (Ger.) Weit == wide, broad. 8 ft. ; 
4 ft. ; 2 ft. 

A large-scaled Flute, synonymous with Blockflidte. 


WIENERFLOTE-~-See Vienna Flute. 


Wohiklang — (Ger.) Wohl = well; Klang = sound. 
A name sometimes given to the Harmonika. 
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Zartflute. (Ger.) Zart = 
tender, delicate. 8 ft. ; 4 ft. 

According to Seidel the Zartfldte was the inven- 
tion of d'urley, and was first introduced by him 
into the organ at St. Mary, Wismar. It was an 
8 ft. wo(kI j)ipe of narrow scale, in tone a hybrid 
between a Mute and a Fugara. As now made in 
this country and in Germany the Zartflote is a 
smaibscaled Idute of bright tone. It is constructed 
of either wood or metal. In England it is generally 
found on tlie Swell or Choir organ and of 4 ft. pitch 
in organs by Messrs. Brindley & Foster). 
Soirietimcs the Zartflote, as used by Messrs. Beale & 
Thynne and Mr. J. W. Whiteley, was a Phoneuma. 



Zaubcrfldtc. 

(Thynne.) 


— - Harmonic Gedeckt. 

(Ger.) Zaul)cr = magic. 

Named after Mozart’s celebrated opera “Die 
Zaul)crfl()te.” 1 ’lie Zauberflote was invented by 
Messrs, Michell and Thynne, and first introduced 
into their organ for the Inventions Exhibition of 
18H5, erected in Tew.skbury Abbey in 1887. It 
is composed of stoppc'd pipes, of harmonic struc- 
ture in the treble. 'Fhese harmonic pipes overblow 
to tlieir first upper j)artial (the twelfth). The 
actual length of such pipes, therefore, is three 
times that of an ordinary stopped pipe. The tone 
of tlie Zauberflote is full, liquid and pure. It 
sometimes has a suspicion of stringiness attached 
to it ; but this was a feature, and in some respects 
a failing, of much of the late Mr. Thynne’s work. 
The Zauberfldte functions admirably as a Twelfth 
(See Harmonic Stopped Twelfth). The har- 
monic stopped principle of structure is, however, 
no new invention. It is not unknown in the case 
of certain Flutes in old German organs, and in 


1754, Snetzler introduced such a stop, named German Flute, 
into his organ at King’s Lynn. Messrs. Norman & Beard, 
who for some time had this instrument under their care, re- 
produced the variety of stop, under the name of Harmonic 
Gedackt 4 ft., at St Catherine’s College, Cambridge (CC note 



Snetzler’s 

German 

Flute. 
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izj in. diameter). Sneteler’s original sto{) is of 8 ft tone. l<Vom mid. C 
ui)wards the pipes are of his favourite Cliininey Flute form, though, of 
course, of harmonic construction. The mouths are arched and provided 
with long ears for tuning purposes. At mid. C the scale is 1 1 in, diameter. 
Below this the stop is composed of ordinary Stopped Diapason pipes. 
There are examples of the Zauberfldte at Tewksbury Abbey (Michell & 
Thynne) ; Mr. J. Martin White’s Chamber organ at iklruddery, nr. Dundee 
(Casson-Thynne, rebuilt by Hoi)e-Jones) ; St Katherine’s Convent, 
Queen’s Square, W. (Beale & Thynne) ; Norwich Cathedral (Norman ik 
Beard) ; St. John, Birkenhead (Hope-Jones) ; Holy Trinity, Scarborough 
(Denman). 

Ziflot—See Sifflote. 

Zink— Cink, Zinke, Zincke, Zinken, Ziink, Orlo, Litice, Lituus, Cornetto 
(^.?7.), Cornetto Muto, Cornetto Torto, Cornettino. 

The Zink was an ancient instrument of the Serpent order, but of higher 
pitch. It was constructed of either wood or deers’ horn. Cornetto- Muto 
and -Torto were varieties thereof. (Lat) Mutire » to speak softly or 
mutter; Torquere « to bend over or twist ; Lituus » ^‘a kind of crooked 
Trumpet uttering a shrill sound, a clarion” (Adams). The ruune of tins 
■stop has no connection with the metal zinc. The latter does not appear 
to have been employed as a material for organ i)ipes until, in 1S20, Marx, 
of Berlin, built an organ at Hohenofen with zinc pipes and a casturon 
case ! Let us hope and trust he will never be held even indirtuTly 
responsible for some ot the developments of his experimental conception. 

8 ft. ; 4 ft. ; 2 ft. The organ stop was a snarling Clarion, found usually 
on the Pedal organ. The pipes were of inverted conical shape and of 
small scale. Their tongues were broad and thin. In some organs tlie 
Zink was a Pedal Sesquialtera or Cornet. A 2 ft specimen reed exists 
at St. Bavon, Haarlem. 

Zwergpfeife— -(Ger.) Zwerg = dwarf. Dwarf- Pipe. See Piccolo. 


ADDENDUM. 

Sirenum Chorus~-(Lat) = Sirens Chorus. 

In the organ by the firm of Pietro Bernasconi k Figlio, just (Nov. 1905) 
opened at Varese, in Italy, occurs a stop of this name. It is probably a 
Vox Humana or Flute and Tiemulant effect Let us hope it is not a Syrians 
chorus of the type referred to by the reporter of the provincial newspaper, 
who accredited Sir Hubert Parry with a descriptive work entitled Blest 
Pair of Syrens.” In the same instrument appears a stop bearing the title 
Eufonio “Pietro Bernasconi,” 8 ft Concerning the special features of 
Signor Bernasconi’s Euphone, no information is vouchsafed. 
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PHONirnC PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 
OF ORGAN STOPS. 


Only such names as are likely to confront the student of the simple stop- 
icrrninology of English organ-building are included in this list. Obviously 
it lias been conifiiled mainly to meet the needs of those who are unable to 
acquire their pronunciation by the customary mode of oral tradition. The 
few, so situated, who may desire to roam further afield will best supplement 
the information given in this handbook by seeking initiation into the rudi- 
mentary phonetic princi[)les of the German and French tongues. Composite 
names are here divided. To discover the pronunciation of such a stop- 
name as Voix (’eleste, for instance, it will be necessary to refer to both 
V and ( !. It is to he understood that the pronunciation ordinarily refers 
to haiglisli, not (Continental, usage. In some cases both versions are given 
Idr-colo), l)Ut it is perhaps well to point out that no undue purism in 
pronunciation is imfilied by this fact. The whole system of stop-terminology 
is so ho[)elc.ss a conglomeration as to render pedantic and entirely ma/ a 
;^rop(>s any such exactitude. 


KEY TO THE PHONETIC SCHEME. 

'Phe vocal ic/us is indicated by the accent (') placed over the syllable 
or syllables demanding such emphasis. 

Short vowel : as in af; 1, as in pin. 

Long vowel : a, as in May] 1, as in pine. 

Otlier signs : ah, as in father] 00, as in moon ] ch, as in loch (Scotch). 

A line under two syllables indicates that they are to be treated as a 
a synalepha, to be taken conjointly to express, as nearly as possible, 
one vowel sound. Thus ah-ob is intended to signify a sound rather broader 
than that represented by the diagraph ow (as in owl). The method is 
certainly clumsy, but it is impossible otherwise to express sounds which 
have no common equivalent in the English language. 
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A. 

Acoustic— A h»ktW»stik. 

^OLINK— E-oh~len. Continental pro- 
nunciation, A-oh-lcn-er (r not 
sounded). 

Angelica --An-jel-r-kah. 

Anglais— A hn-gla. 

B. 

Bassoon— B&- sdon. 

Bombarde- " As in the verb, to 
bombard. 

Bourdon— B dor-don («, aspirate). 
Usually Boor (as in poor) -don 
{n sounded). 

C. 

ClilLESTE— Sa-ldst. 

Clarabella - Clar-ah-bdll-ah. 
Claribel— C lfir-c-bdll. 

C L ar I net — C lar-T-nct. 

Clarion -C lilr-T-on. 

Cl.ausa— C ldr {r not sounded) -sah, 
or i^more Rosnano) Cl al/-oo- sah. 
Contra Kdn-trah. 

Cornopean— K dr-nd-pc-an. But fre- 
quently pronounced Kor-nd-plan 
. (final syllable as in cham//<:>; 2 :). 

D. 

Diapason— DF- ah-pa-zon. 

Dl APHONE •- Df-ah-f one. 

Dolce — D dll-che. 

DoppEL—Ddp-pgl. 

Dulcet— D illl-set. 

Dulciana— D dll-se-iCh-nah. 

Dura — D u-rah. 

E. 

Euphonr— U- fone. 


■P, 

FA(i( )'rTO Fah-gi^t-id 
FLAGEOraCT M:tj-o-lt't,or 

mm'" 

Flautino ' Fl ah dd -K^-no. ( *om- 
/■ 

inonly Flaw-te-no. 

Flauto Kl ah^-oo -to. 

F Lot e— FlaC(ir -te r (ne i t hci r s o u n ( I o ( 1 ) . 
Slightly more of the a sound than 
is expres.sed by ir (as \x\ Jllrt), 

G. 

(G pronouticwl hard tliroiighout). 

Gam BA (khn-bah. 

Ci r I ) A ( : icr (hi-d;(l i kt. 

Geioicn Gf-gen. 

G ic MS 1 1 o R N ( k'ms“l lorn. 

Gros.s— (Fros. 

H. 

1 1 AUTBOIS • - Hd-bo-n-h. 

/ 

Hautboy Ho-boy. 

Hcmr.FLoTE diole; sec Flote. 

1 1 UMANA -Hii-mffh-nah. 

J. 

JEU—G^r (x^ soft, and final r not 
sounded). 

K. 

Keraulophon Kdr-dvv-ld-fon. 

L. 

Liicblich— L e-blYch, 

M. 

Maris — M^ re (as in care) -Ys, or {rwre 

Romano) Mifh-res. 

/■ 

Muted— M u-t^d. 
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O. 

()H0E -O-bo-ay, Commonly 0-boy. 
Ophiceeide Of-Y-khde. 

P. 

PHONEUMA—Fd-nu-mah. 

lOioNON -Fd-non. 

/ 

P ICCOIX) Pe»k()-loh. Commonly, 
Pfk-d-lob: 

PoSAUNE— Po-zdwn-ner (r not sound- 
ed). Commonly, Pd.zdwn. 

Quinta dena—Qu HI* tah-de-nah. 
QUINTA'PoN • QuYn-tah-tdn (as in 

Fi7)TK, C/.7/.). 

R. 

RKStn/rAN'r -Rc-zdl-tant. 

RoHKrr/oTE Rohr. Commonly Rdr 
(as in roar). See Flote. 

S. 

SaUICIONAl “-SKl-isli-f-d-nal. Some- 
times S<Osh-Y-d-nal. 

Sesquialtera— s4-quc-^l-t^r-ah (or 
trah). 

Sonora *»Sdn-dr-ah. 
Stkntorphon— S tdn-tor-phon. 
SUABE- Swahb. 


1S9 

T. 

TiBiA--Tfb-r-ah. 

Tierce— A s in fierce. 

T R AVERSO —Trah - v^ir-so. 

Tremulant— T r(fm-u-lant. 

Tromba — T rom-bah. 

Trombone— T r6m-bdne. 

Tuba —Tu-bah. 

U. 

/■ 

Unda — Un-dah, or {niore Romano) 
Obn-dah. 

V. 

Vibrato— vr-brcYh-toh. 

Viol— vr-dl. 

V ^ 

Viola — V i-o-lah. Frequently pro- 

nounced Ve-dl-ah. 

VoiX— Vd-ah . 

Vox — Vdx, or {ynore Romano) Vox. 

W. 

Waldflote— Vahid; see Flote. But 
in England the w is generally 
incorrectly rendered 7nore An^li^ 
cano : Wahid. 

Z. 

ZartfloTE — Tsart ; see FloTE. 
Zauberflote— Tsow (as in how) 
b^hr ; see Flote. 


o 
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LIST OF SUBSCRIIIKRS TO 1^'IRST FDI'ITON. 

Scutful ndniis tuert recHv<^d too kU6 /or tnssftioH, 


Abbott & Smith, Organ Builders, Leeds. 
Adler, G., Uxbridge, 

Agutter, B., Mus. D., F.R.C.Ov 
N orwood. 

Ainscough, H., Organ Builder, Preston. 
Andrew, W. R,, M. A., Barrister and 
Organ Builder, London. 

Andrews, J. Warren, New Vork City, 
U.S.A. 

Andrews, W., Organ Builder, Bradford. 
Two Copus. 

Anshworth, W. M., Liverpool. 
Aumstrong, Rev. Canon J,, Castlerock, 
Ireland. 

Asher, J, 1)., Rhyl. 

Asin.Kvj G. R., B.A., KGld.O., 

Bcltws-y-coed. 

AuDSLEY, G. A., LL.D,, K, R.LB.A., 
Architect and Organ Expert. Author 
of “The Art of Organ Budding.” New 
York City, U.S.A. 

Austin, J., Knuston, Wellingborough. 
Austin Okgan (!o., Hartford, U.S.A, 
Avery, li. R., Sladtundn-Clevc. 

Ayre, j. B., St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Axe, a. C., York. 

Bailey, W., Organ Pipe Manufacturer and 
Voiccr, Manchester. Two Copies. 
Baker, H. J., I.S.M., F.S.Sc., Hornsey. 
Baker, W. H., Isleworth. 

Balfour, J. M., Glasgow. 

Bambridge, W. S., Mus. B., F.R.A.M., 
Marlbt)rough College. 

Barckhoff, C., Organ Builder, l^oineroy, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 

Barker, W. H., Bow. 

Barnes, Rev. I. P., B.A., Ballycastlc 
Vicarage, Co. Antrim, Ireland. 
Barker, F., Jun., Thirsk. 

Barr, W. A., Exeter College, Oxford. 
Barrett, J. , Bristol. 

Bartlk, R. W., F. R.C.O., Northampton. 
Bath, W. E., Plymouth. 

Baxter, B. A., London, 

Baxter, F. N., Mu.s. B., F.R.C.O., 
Tetbury. 

Bedwell &: Sons, Organ Builders, 
Cambridge. 


llRDWEf.L, IL A., OrgardBt ofSt ICdward’ii, 
Cambridge. 

Belcher, W. K., M.A., A. R.C'.M., 
F. R.C.O., Organist of Si. Asaph 
Cathedral. 

Bennett, G. Mu^. IX, F.R.A.M., 
F. R.C.O., OrganjHl of Lincoln Minster. 

Benson, G., Organ Builder, Manchester. 

Berry, T., Mus. B., Glasgow. 

Bevan, Rev. K. (j., Tunbridge Wells. 

Bevinoton .Sons, Organ BuilderM, 
London. 

Bewerunge, Rev. Ihu>ii'. U., Profeshor 
of Church Musical Maynoolh College, 
Ireland. 

Bierck, Rev. j. G., F.A.GId.O., Dean nf 
(be Penn, (‘luipier A Ghl.O., Pliila, 
dclpbia, U.S.A. 

Binn. 4, j. J. Organ Builder, Leeds, '/bfo 
Copies. 

B INSTEAD, W., Worthing. n>o Copm, 

Birch, j. J., Birrningbam, 

Bird, Rev. J. J. S., Bath. 

Blsiiof, (L, a. R.C,()., Leicester. 

Bi.omley, J. W., Solkitor, 'I'odinordcn, 

Bi.yth, (*., Richmorul, Surrey. 

Boldison, IL, Stockt(m“on-TeeH. 

Bond, F. Heddon, M.A., F. R.C.O., 
Leamington. Two Copies, 

Booth, G. F., Liverpool. 

Botwood, C. W., D.Sc., D.D.S., Pii. D., 
F. R.S.L., Surgeori" Den list, York, 

Bowdi.er,^ C., M.A., LL.D., Mus. B., 
L.T.C.L., Camberlcy. 

HRAII.SFORD, K. Mc(L, Wokingham. 

Brennan, C. J., Mus, B., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., Organist of Belfast Cathe- 
dral. 

Brkntnall, IL, Precentor, Military 
Church, Cork. 

Bridge, J. C., M.A., Mus. D,, Examiner 
in Music to the Universities of Ix>ndon 
and Durham, Organist of Chester 

Cathedral. 

Briggs, J. W., Boston, U.S.A. 

Brindley & Foster, Organ Builders, 
Sheffield. 

Brindley, C. F., Sheffield. 

Bristow, C. B., Hartlepool. 
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Br.iwnk, & SoN.s, K. II., Orfian Buildere, 

( ^uiicrbiiry. 

liK.twNK, J. Lhwik, Mas. a, Atlanta, 

U. S. A. 

Hkydon, F. C., A.R.C.O., York. 
nt/NNirrr, E., Muh. D., F. U.C.O., Cor- 
poration Organwt;, Norwich. 

BiiRtJiCHH, F., F.S.A.Scol., Director of 
I^Iainson^juKl Mediaeval M usic Society’s 
('lioir, London, 

Hu R'l'ON, W. J., Orj^an Builder, Win- 
chester. 

HusimnKJE, Rev. V. A., M.A., London. 

Copies. 

Busby, W. N., Huxton. 

Hu'jt, j, K,, Lymington. 

Calvert, J, W., Shipley. 

Cambkhxje, F., Mils. B., Croydon. 

('amt, j. S., IlaiLford, U.S.A. 

Cami'BELL, J. K., A. R.C.O., Ramsgate. 
Carl, W. C., l.)irector of the Guilmant 
Orgatj School, New York City, U.S.A. 
('ar RENTER, T., Leamington. 

Carr, IC, I^ondon. 

Carter, (y. F., F. R.C.O., Hornsea,Yorks. 
Casavant FRicRES, Organ Builders, St. 

1 1 yacin t h, Quebec, Canada. FourCopies. 
( ’ H A N I > Lie R , J . D. , F. R. C. O. , W okingham. 
Chisholm, A. J., London. 

(h,ARK, W. A., Hirmingham. 

Clifeori), F., York. 

(h.nUHH, j. IL, Shipley. 

Cobb, G, F., M.A., Sometime Member of 
the Board of MiLsical Examination of 
(yRrnhridge University, Junior Bursar 
of lVinity College, Cambridge. 
Compton, J. IL, Organ Builder, Wood- 
hot ough Road, Nottingham. Two 
Copies. 

CONAOHER & Co,, B., Organ Builders, 
Huddersfield. 

Cooper, C. A., London, 

CiooKE, C. K,, Harrogate. 

CopEi.ANi) & Son, J. Ib, London. 

(ioVEY, N. j., Detroit, U.S.A. 

CovENEY, S. L., A.R.C.O., A-T.C.L., 
I.S. M‘., Dover. 
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EXCERPTS FROM PRESS REVIEWS, &e. 


TIili TIMF.5. 

Mutmal //aiuihnohu K]\,ho\\ix}\ MiunxalR ami Handbooks are seldom appropriately 
rvvniw<u l ift !i, not <^X(iliiHiv(^ly ({c.voUul to imisical Habjects, space must be found 

lor rniMition o( thrr'n, r<!c<!iii,ly published, all of which arc of real value . “A 
(-orripnibonHive DicUomu-y of Oi^n SLopn,” by James Iii^?all Wedgwood. F.S.A.Scot., 
ct^',, m Itijr from being tii t,ec,luii(‘,al list of the names of the various registers of the 
orgn.n ; it m imu*. urn, to, <‘,arefnlly (unnpibul, very readable, and while invaluable to the 
organ utinlent, will b(^ (juito uhcJiiI to Lins general reader.” 

Tim STANOARO. 

“An oxcollont and concine work of tho greatest use and interest to organ builders 
ii/iid pbi,y(u'H, M’ho matter is reliable, and well arranged, thti plan of using variable 
typ(i in tli(» text to indicatti stops of greater or less importance and those that are 
olmoiete b(dng at (unui ingc.nions and practical. The nioBt important stops are well 
1 ) I nHtrniiO( I by drawings, and tlie dotniils are carefully presented in a clear way, while 
it in e, any to ro.ii/liiu^ the iinniensii amount of pains expended by the gifted author in 
vm'i lying the poculiaritiiiH of the pipes he describes. The preface, giving a sketch of 
orgiui f-oiiHtniction in gimcral, is an additional feature of excellence in a thoroughly 
goo<l book of rtdoromut.” 

rnii MORNlNd ROST. 

“ An oxc.ollont Dictionary of Organ Stops. Stops, English and foreign, ancient and 
mod(fng n,ro deH(;ribed. Tho compiler has not exceeded the bounds of veracity in 
(h’.fuvribing tlio book as compreheiiKive.” 

mil MANCMESTHR (iUARDIAN. 

“ W(dl fi,n_Hw<5rH to tho doHcriptioii of ‘ comprohonsivo ' in its title; there is probably 
no work in n,ny language that doals with the subject so thoroughly and so com- 
petently Hin treatment of it is, as In^ says, ‘practical, theoretical, historical, 
fnHtbeti(g etyniologicu,!, and phonetic.’ He writes about organ stops from the stand- 
(lolntof n,rtiHt and He.itmtiHt e.ombiiied. d’o a practical knowledge of organ building 
a, ml 11,11 ilie neJentifle, (jiuistiotiH involved in it he adds, ‘an acquaintanceship with 
every imnortant orga,n in tho (xnmtry’ and a gnait many on the Continent, and a 
keen feeling for all tlie va,rieti(Mj; of organ tone. Disputed points in the modern 
theory a, ml /H'a.ciieo of orga,n building are (liscuHsed expertly and temperately. The 
book may be iinreHorvedly eom mended.” 

Tlin CHURCH TIMRS. 

“ A work like Mr, WxvlgwofxVH was most dosirablo, and wo think that organ players, 
wlieii tliey see it, will M,t omse ixutognizi^ in it the very thing they have long been 
looking for. It is the work of a tlmroughly competont writer. It is full of inform- 
ation, tee.bnical, hiskirical and general.” 

nil! YORKSHIRR HERALD. 

“I'liiH is (mrtaiiily one of the most unique of Dictionaries. ... It represents a 
vast amount of lalioiir, a great deal of careful investigation, and a mass of special 
tecliahui/l infonnu/tion, and a variety of literary, antiquarian and musical resources, 
(piit(sr(nmu'kM,ble. . . . Mr, W(Mlgwood, , . . wlio is a member of a celebrated family 
and now 1 formerly ) a well known citizen of York, was for some time choirmaster and 
(iir(?ctor of tln^ muHic at All Haints’ Church in this city, and it was here that this really 
moniiimmtal work has been produced. The Foreword ... is a high compliment to 
Mr. Wcnlgwood from a very competont authority. Mr. Wedgwood has devoted many 
y«ui,rH to bin subject, and he brings together in this volume a remarkable variety of 
Hp<xdaliH(td knowledge.” 

THE (iUARDIAN. 

“ A very Horviceablo handbook, which may be recommended to all who are interested 
In the HubjecJ,. It contains a groat deal of technical information written from first- 
hand knowledge, cloiirly stated and illustrated with useful diagrams . . . the 
volume well fulfils its purpose. It describes in accurate detail the structure and 
voicing of the pipes, explains, where necessary, the mechanism by which they are 
brought into play, and enlivens the whole topic with spine shrewd words of con?- 
' rneniary and criticisin’' 


THE SHEFFIELD DAILY THLEdRAFIL 

“ Mr. Wod^wood dfivoiijH an (diHtpLor to tlui ((iihJmIi ntopH occ^riifiionallj 

found in Miiglinh and (Jotitinonial orf^iuiH." 

THE MUSICAL TIMES, 

“Anyone who, judf^iiig' from tlio im^ro iltlo, tni^ht aHmiino tiniit tlUH ‘ Dhdoonary * hi a 
dry, tochnicai iiook, would noon r<uiiliHo that itn Ji.ro a » roii,dnihlo im tln^y arn 

informing. ^I'hat tho work Iuih boon thorouglily (lono mn.y bo, iiMtammd by tho n|)n,«o 
devoted to nnini) HubjotdH, /!.//., Diapanon, Iti pM.gon, Mixtiiro, H pagon, Rood, (1 pn.oon, 
Tuba and Vox Ilumana, <^aoli 4 pagoH, and Hwoll Box, ‘d (lagon, RoHon.i‘(',b too, in 
evident. . . , Mr. Wodgwood'n erudition and invoHtign.tiotiM are productive of not 
a little humour ... a liook wiiiohis excellent in ev<^ry way." 

THE MUSICAL NEWS, 

“A very UHcful and elaliorately got-up volmno. ItH iiuihor iu wolldcnown an an 
enthuHiaHt in organ couHtruction, and ne hart brought hiH wide knowlodgii to boar in 
tho compilation of tluH work, ft in carried out in tlio mont thorough maimer: 
tcchnicu,] m nuch a tawk muHi necoHHarily bo, Mr. Wedgwood writon witli ho mind) 
hirttorical knowledge and critical dirtcerninent that every riago. in of intoroHt. Mot 
only are the nieaKuremeutrt and Hcalen given of the multitude of utopu to be found in 
old and modern orgauH, but, wliere neeoHHary, therte are fully illuHtrii.tml with 
excellent drawingH , . . tho maHH of infor/nation to bo found in Mr. Wedgwood’H 
useful volume." 

THE MUSICAL WORLD. 

“Mr. Wedgwood han long been known as an oarnortt, painHtalcing and tliorougli 
inverttigator in all matterH pertaining to tho conutriietion of org/i.iiH luid the oro- 
diiction of organ tone, and, imieeci, hart come to he re.garded hh one of our leading 
authoritiert on thirt nubject. 4'he preHuut volume furniiiheH ii.l»(!n(laiit evideiiee of the 
thoroughneHH with whicli he cmterH upon hln renearc.bi'H, and of the wide area tlireiigh 
which he piirHUCH them. It is not ()nly a flictionary in the ordiini/ry uemie of the 
word; it coiitaiuH h.Iho dcHcriniiouH of every known organ Htoj), auc.ieiit and modm’ti, 
together with partienlarH or coriHiruction, Healing and voicing; and by wbom in 
vented, improved and perfec.ted. Moreov(‘r, lnHtM.neeH of orgatiH ii, re given in wliic.b 
the different varietien may be found, ho thii/t the liook bee, omen vlrtiiu.lly a hiMtory 
of the evolution of organ construction, rrigarded from ii. tomid point of view. 
Mr. Wedgwood having viHited and exu/miiie(l the varioun liiHtrumentH referred to 
both in thirt country and on the (kmtimmt, in well entitled to Hpeii.k with luitliority 
upon these matterH. M!any of the HtopH are treated of n.t c.onHidern,l)lo length"; 
dertcriptionH of Huch Htops an the diapiwotm -witb thoHo modern developmentM )>f the 
voicer’rt art~nainely, the diaphones and 4’ihiaH of vn.riouH forniH onixturoH, reedw as 
a clartH, and in thoir numerouH varietieH, are in the nii.tnre of exhauHtive ennayH, and 
constitute valuable contribuiionH to the literature of tliiH important bruimdi of the 
organ bnilder’rt art. Modern developmentH and inventiojiH, Hiich an thoHe of Hope- 
Jones, (JartHon, (Jonipton, Norman, etc., together with thone of leuH re<!ent date {ns 
Hill, Birthop, Willirt, Cavaille-Coll, etc.), are minutely, carefully, and, whu,t is more, 
lucidly doHcribod. Tho deHcriptionw, too, are ceiiHiderably enrui.nced by the addition 
of excellent illurttrationrt. One of the not leartt valuable ftiaiureH of tho work is the 
compeiidiouH Hummary of the ‘ bibliography ’ of the Hubjeet. (knnbified with whle 
and accurate knowledge and lucidity of cxpreHsion, Mr. W<tdgwood inveutH IiIh 
writing with a wealth of literary charm which ninkoH liin hooka pieaHiire to reiul, 
Tho volume is one that cannot fail to be of the utmoHt value to everyone interented 
in organ matters, whether as exeentantrt or huihlerH, and we have confidence and 
pleasure in roconunending thirt valuable work to tho poriiHal of all Hueh." 

MUSICAL OPINION. 

“ If Mr. Wedgwood be a typical reprertentativo of tho youngesr Hcbool of writers on 
murtical subjects, we feel that the age of ponderouH jmiuido learning irt pasHing ami 
is giving place to a type of Kcholarship which not only has tho virtue of exac.tneHH 
and accuracy of detail, but which alrto posHosHes tho saving grace of toleration and 
humour. . . . The work . . . rnarkrt a real epoch in tho literature of the organ. It 
is not so much that it contaiuH a great deal that is new to most of uh, but that it 
includes everything that Ls old. . . . For our own part, wo cannot help feeling that 
the title of the work iw altogether inado<^nate. It is a dictionary, and certainly tho 
most exhaustive one in exislenco, but it is much more. . . . '^rhe principUm of reed- 
voicing are dealt with (probably for tho first time) in detail. Wo commend tho 
book to all lovers of the ‘king of instrumontH,’ and heartily do wo congratulate 
Mr. Wedgwood on the spccess which Igt-H crovyned his painstaking labonrsr" 
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the 


MUSICIAN. 


Do. 


“isgivin^ the reader mat- experience in ^ 

Stops will soon give way to quite another sensation ®. c^srse on 

library. . . - A well-wr-itlen. Inminons Ict^t of'^f * 

It?®"®- W'ejlgwoocl has handled his somewhat^diffi -"'I ' ' ■ i-® 

able mastery and conspionoas intelligence.” oiffiL Jt si^jjee: with coaaiasr. 

Second Notice (by DR. CHAS. W. PEARCE). 

tr,'?'*^? Wedgwood having become famous in connection tr*h •— r n — ’ 

^re. It vras really only natural in the ordinarv ^eo-ance of 

well-kno^ name to appear on the title-pase of th^ “ i 


uxiis Kina, - . . -n-eea pipe« 
are very capitally descrifiel \ ' H«Z ' ' ' 

ceedingly good, and help ia a large measnre’'S mlie eve?S.-"/S^;- 

forxvard I can honestl.v describe this Dktionarv, n-'ctirJ'tVok y 

ta every sentence thorongbSy up-to-date; it is ail this, ar.d vet is is yv'-'-e- w-^~ » 
reverent regard for everything great which h=ss been proinci;3 in the ri: A iSl-k 
so clearly written luad illustrated, so imoersona;. aiid so '.st.-i-ja’-;. ty-f 
to be in the hands of every organise and organ builder/* ‘ 

the organist and choirmaster. 

-This latest addition to the Vincent dlnslc Co'np^nT’- va'nibV Xe,r:' 
ceirtainly not the least noteworthy amon^ a series wniih 
accnmulation of specialized knowle'dsre. llr. Wedgwood’s l5'=^.n*^o'-irT '*- 
cost him several years of continnons research tma hives?' ::a.z{zk ''e 

congratulated upon bringing his labours to so snceessfnrk 
commend all who are interested in organ matters, either as "bof'ier** 

tenchers, or studenthi tn r\r -- m 

Tiiey wdll be au: 
g-reat value) they 

oir^ experimental 'Acaujnoeu ai lengm. not m me on.i. iiiiir::eresim£ sit.c ’i 
might expect to find in a '‘Diction^y/ but with considerable literal onarn 
little skill. The work is eminently readable, and the author seems peri: 
hiiassed and impartial in his judgment.*’ 



Wui'itKG in the “ Correspoudenee Columns'* of Mumbai Opinim, MR. ALBERT 
IINOHAM, L.R.A.M., AR.C.O., speaks of the hook in the followico: lerss: — 
“• A. work which every organ iover mtst have. It contains more inf tr mat: on ■Mhxm.t 
tixe peculiarities of various stops than ail other works put together, besides 
ts,E>-to-date.” 


The RT. REV. THOMAS BOSSART, D.D., O.S.B.. Prince-Abbot of Eisste^eir, 

S'witz., tendered the hearty thanks of his Conimnniiv for the “highly app-2naci*sed 
piresent ” of this “very excellent” Dictionary. * The jEmsiedeln organ, mils rnder 
tiae direction of the author's friend, the late Ri, Rev. Prinee-Abboi, is ireqneni'.T 
referred to in the course of the book). 


M. J- ABBEY, Factenr d’Or^es d’Eglise, of Versailles, France, refers to the 
I>icEionary as a *‘ very interesting” and ** useful ” work. 

MM, CASAVANT FRERES, of St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Ctnada. irrhes : — -‘Wr 
tiave duly received the copies of yonr interesting Dictionary of Organ Stops It is 
3 , real treasure of valuable information, and no organ baiider, or srnient 

shionld be without it . . . the immense labours this work must have cost you. 

THE ETUDE (U.3.A.). 

“ Mr. Wedgwood has made an exhaustive study of the spfajeci of oroan ha* 

collected a fund of information relative to the historical side of the surjecn and has 
produced a work that is not only nseful, but essential ^to every orgamst.^^ . . ne 
'll thoroughly- mastered his subject, has shown much^ noentxy |X)wer and no iitiit 
glri l] iu" treating e£Lch stop separateH", and has exhibited a ^mosl^ cor.'imenuaoue 
oattholicity in giving to every inventor and organ builder the credit of Ms inveusiosa. 



TO MY FRIEND THE REV. E. J. ItAR'IT.EET. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

FOR 

TRAINING CHOIR BOYS, 

TO WinCH IS ADDED AN 

APPENDIX 

CONTAINING 

t0 h niijeA ixi C{roir 


BY 

E. G. BENTALL, 

Organist and Director of tue Music a'p the Parish Church and 
Trinity Church, Wicston-Surrr-Mahf. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


“ Voice Exercises for Boysf being a practical Appendix to these suggestions can be 
obtained^ price id^ 


LONDON r 

THE VINCENT MUSIC COMPANY, LIMITED, 

6o, BERNERS STREET, W. 



VOICE EXERCISES for BOYS 

BEING AN 


APPENDIX 

TO 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIOIS’S FOR TEAININ-g 
BOYS’ VOICES, 


E. G. BENTALL, 

Organis'1 ani> Director of the Music of the Parish Church of 

Holy Trinity Church, Weston-Super-Mare. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


LONDON : 

THE VINCENT MUSIC CO. Ltd., 6o, BERNERS STREET, W. 



Theoretical Works and Music Text Books. 


mt* 

.i. ii. 

Elementary Ear-Training Fnd. G. Shinn 2 0 

Rudiments of Musical Knowledge . . .... . C. W. Pmrc^ 1 0 

Rudiments of Music for Choirs and Schools . . . . Hartley Lohr 0 0 

Manual of Sight Singing, Part 1. Paper Cover, Is. , Clotli, Is. 6d. FJ, Smvyir 
,, Part 11. Paper Cover, Is., Cloth, Is. (Jd. „ „ 

Graded School Song-Book, 

Designed for use with I’he Manu.il of Sight Singing, ten parts, 

each 2d. Complete in Paper Cover, Is. 4a,, in Cloth, 28. ,, „ 

Choral Instructor for Treble Voices C. Plncmi 0 S 

New-Century Pianoforte Method .. „ 2 0 

School of Arpeggio Fingering (Practical) ,V, Myer^ton^h 3 0 

Harmony, Diatonic and Chromatic C. Vimmi 3 0 

Tonality and Roots A. J, Creenuh i 6 

Students' Counterpoint C, W. Pearce. 2 0 

Composers’ Counterpoint „ „ 2 0 

Form In Music J. Humfrey Auf^er 3 0 

Scoring for an Orchestra C. Vincent \ 6 

The Reading of Music M. E. P. y,ef>et 1 0 

Combined Rhythms A’. /. Rowe 0 S 

Musical Memory and its Cultivation Fred. C. Shinn 2 6 

On Organ Playing A. Page 2 0 

Voice Culture Guido Por^om 3 0 

Hints to Singers R.T. White 0 3 

300 Examination Questions A. MangeEdorjt 1 0 

Score Reading in the various Clefs, 48 Fugues, 2 Vols. . /. S. Pack each 4 0 

How we Hear (A Treatise on Sound) A’. C. Itaker 1 0 

Vocal Exercises for Choir Boys F, N. Baxter 0 1 

Practical Suggestions for Training Choir Boys . . E. G. Henta/l 0 6 

Voice Exercises for Boys ,, „ 0 2 

On Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonatas C. W. Pearce 2 0 

Scales and Arpeggios .V. Midglev 3 0 

The Art of Violin Bowing .. PaulSterving 3 0 

Choir Training based on voice Production A. Madeley Richardson 2 0 
The Psalms, their Structure and Musical Rendering „ „ 3 0 

Training or Men’s Voices A. / . White 0 6 

Memorizing Major and Minor Scales F, A. Clarke 0 3 

Rudiments of vocal Music T. L. Southgate 0 2 

Vocal Exercises on the Old Italian System .. .. E. G. white 2 0 

The Brass Band and how to Write for It C. Vincent 2 0 

A History of Music E. Duncan 2 0 

Studies in Musical Graces £. Fowles 3 0 

Key to Ditto „ 10 

Melodies and How to Harmonize Them E. Duncan 

Key to Ditto ,, 

What Music is .. Duncan Hume 

Plain-Song and Gregorian Music F. Burgess 

Words in Singing C.J. Brennan 

Organ Accompanimen^t to the Psalms C. W. Pearu 

^ ... J. I, Wedgwood 

f, Hmnfrey Anger each 
. . P, C. Field Hyde 
. . . 7 konias Kelly 

Robert Simmons 
. .. C W. Pearce 

, Woodronv 6 ^ Rudd 

F. /.Sawyer 
F. J. Sawyer each 


Dictionary of Organ Stops 
A Treatise on Harmony, Part I & Part II 
Voloe Training Exercises and Studies 
The First Principles of Voice Production 
Practical Points for Choral Singers 

The Organist’s Directory 

The Indlspenslble Theory Book 
Graded Score Reading (C and G Clefs) .. 

Primer of Part-Singing, Two Books ., 

A Method of Teaching Harmony Fred. G Shinn 

Part I— Diatonic Harmony. Cloth boards, Ss.; Limp cover.s, 2 s. Od. 

„ Il—Chromatic Harmony. „ „ 8s.; „ „ 2s. fid. 

The VINCENT MUSIC CO. Ltd., 60 , Berners St., London, W.. 


